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PRI'I'ACIi; 


The  tii'st  oditioii  of  this  Primer  of  the  History  of  Caniwla  was 
pulilisliod  ill  1878.  Ill  1884,  at  tho  iiistaiico  of  tlic  Minister  of 
E«liication  for  Oiit«ario,  it  was  revised  and  the  narrative  brought 
down  to  that  date.  From  the  first,  it  has  been  in  more  or  less 
general  use  in  our  Canadian  schools,  and  the  writer  begs  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness,  with  which  it  has  l)een  received  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

In  the  present  edition,  tho  little  book  lias  again  been  carefully 
revised,  and  its  st(>ry  continued  to  18t)4.  The  "(|uestioiis  for 
written  tests,"  given  in  former  editions,  are  omitted  in  this,  and 
there  is  added  instead,  a  tiible  of  Lea<dingr  Facts  arranged,  not 
.as  a  mere  "list  of  dates,"  but  according  to  ^K'r/o</i{  and  their 
fcidnres^  for  assistance  in  reviews^  for  reference  in  cowi^fratirc 
ntidhiffy  and,  as  an  aid  to  the  pupils  in  preparing  their  written 
exercises  upon  themes  assigned  to  them. 

Tho  words  in  heavy  type  are  for  use  in  the  oral  drill  of 
classes.  Such  words  indicate  the  topics,  about  which  teacher  and 
pupils  may  question  each  other  to  the  fullest  extent. 

No  maps  have  been  added  to  the  book,  lest  their  insertion 
should  prevent  a  diligent  reference  to  the  correct  and  complete 
atlases  now  in  use  in  all  Canadian  schools.  It  is  urged,  however, 
that  these  be  consulted  for  the  location  of  tho  events  of  the  history. 

The  teacher  will  readily  perceive  the  jjurpose  of  the  writer,  in 
the  pages  relating  the  events  of  the  i)ast  ten  years,  namely,  to 
suggest  attention,  to  the  tiwnncr  of  development  ot  "  public  ques- 
tions "  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  })ublic  interest — even  that  of 
our  yi>ung  peojde — has  been  more  attracted  to  the  progress  of 
these  <|uestions,  than  to  the  individuality  of  the  statesmen  eng,aged 
in  the  i)romotion  of  the  issues  involved. 

J.  F.  J. 

TOKON-TO,  1804. 
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Pkhiodh, 

AM)   TIIKIIl 
Sl'Kt'lAIi    KkATIKKN 


Discovery  y' 
Exploration. 


KVKNTS. 


141)2     Columbus   (for   ^[lain)   iliscovors   tho 
n.ih.'ini.-i  I.sI.-ukIs. 
John  C;il)(>t  (fur  England) discovors  Now- 

fomulland. 
Sebastian  Cabot  (for  England)  explores 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to 
Florida. 
1  r>  34  -    Jacques  Cartier  (for  France) explores 
3.">  the  iSt.  Lawrence  (iulf  and  River,  and 

takes  possession  (»f  tlie  country.  O 


CANADA   UNDER  FRANCE. 

itii?' Events  of  Knjrlish  interference  are  printed  in  italics. 


Settlement 

and 

Government 
by    m  cans   of 

Trading 

Companies  - 

1541  to  1663. 


1541  Bobervali9giv^ua»  Tmdhuj  Monopohj  and 
made  tirst  Viceroy  of  Canada.  He  and 
the  settlers  embarked  with  him  lost  at 
sea. 

158.".  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (for  England) 
takes  possession  of  Newfoundland. 

15i)8  Mar(juis  de  la  Roche  receives  the  renewal 
of  Hol)erval's  Monopvlij.  His  expedi- 
tion a  failure. 

151>!)  A  settlement  of  sixteen  ])ersons  made  at 
TudoiisHoc,  by  merchants  acting  under 
the  same  patent  of  mon()poly. 
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KVENTH. 


port     Royal     (Annapolis),     in     Acadift, 


fouiuled  by  Do  Monts 

Quebec  foundod  hy  Champlain, 


an 


(»tliL'ur  o 


f  th 
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ur  Uoiiipany. 


Heiiiy  Hudaon  oxploivH  }|ud.son  Hay. 

Sir  (u'orj,'i3  Oalvt'it  (Lord  IJaltinioro) 
jdiiiits  the  lirst  EngliHh  colony  in  Now- 
(i>uiidland. 

Ac.tdia  irninted  to  Sir  Wm.  Alexander, 
l»j(.\vhoin  it  is  naniod  Nitva  SrnH<(. 

CapJIiiial  Richuliou  foriTJWfco  Company  of 

*<,(hn'    Jhnulrcd  Associdtis,"  but  W)ir 

\Vitli  England  provuntH  itHactinj^  under 

ii£i  ciiartor.  Canada  named  NcirFrunce. 

^<IIiaiii|)lHin_4nado  fiovernor. 

Tlio  EiiglisTi   capture  tlio  Hliips  of  tho 

I     '*  Company  "  and  take  Acadii^ 

Tho  En^'lish  tj\ko  Quebec.  \ 

Tho  Tiratif  of'St.  (fennam-en-Lnye*ro^ 
stores  Canada  to  France,  and  tlio  new 
trading  com])any  enters  upon  its  duties. 

Death  of  Chamjilahi  at  Quebec. 

Montreal  founded  under  tho^^^uuiTe  of 
Marianapolis. 

Sir  David  Kirke  founds  a  second  English 
colony  in  Newfoundland.  New  Eng- 
landers  take  Acadia. 

Bishop  Laval  founds  the  Quebec  Semi- 
nary, afterwards  Laval  University. 

Tho  rule  <»f  "Fur  Companies"  ended. 
Tho  Province  taken  under  "Royal 
Government."  Introduction  of 
French  law  (Coutume  de  Paris). 

The  Tnitty  of  Brnhi  restores  Acadia  to 
;  France.  (Chap,  xv.) 
;Ch;irK'S  IL  grants  "Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany "  a  charter  for  two  hundred  years. 
.C((fnra(iHi  (Kingston)  made  a  permanent 
'     tort. 
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1(573 

IGMl,  '82 

Colonial  Wars— 

1«81) 

New  France 

unto 

n(,MitiMt 

New  England— 

1(JS9  lo  17&U. 

JiLQf) 

7f 


101)7 


'  JVnr     Tlio  Froiich  found  Ihlrolt. 


170;J 


1713 


KVKNTH. 


Fiithur  Manjiiotto  find  .Toliutto  roarli  tho 

hoiul  wiiturs  of  tho  MissisMippi. 
Lji  Siillo  ox[»loroH  tlio  rivuj"  to  tho  (Jiilf  of 

Moxico,  Hiui  uaiaos  I  ho  country  pa.sHcd 

LoiiisinHd. 
Tlio  Frj/neh  raid  Now  Enghvnd  ccdonios. 
Tho  Eii^lish  colonios   phin  two  oxpodi- 

tioi>H  against   Now   Franco   and   take 

Poi't  Royal. 
Franco  gets  control  of  Newfoundland. 
Tho  Trnitii  (jf  {iij-sirick  onds  tliuJKi 


"Queen  Anno's  War"  brcak.s  out  and 
la.sts  ton  years.  Tho  Frencli  gain 
Newfoiyidland  and  lose  Acadia. 

Tho  Trcithi  (tf  Utnuht  gives  to  Fngland 
Acadia,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson 
Bay  Territory,  and  cedes  the  Islands  of 
Micjuclon  and  St.  Pierre  to  Franco. 

Montreal  merchants  oxi)l  »ro  tho  North- 
West  and  found  Fort  Mauropas  (Win- 
nipeg). 

Franco  loses  the  Islands  of  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John  (Prince  Etlward). 

Fort  R»)uille  (Toronto)  built. 

The  Trciity  of  Alx-la-Qiupdle  restore.' 
the  Islands  of  Capo  Breton  and  St. 
John  to  France. 

I{(dif<ix  foinided  by  tho  English. 

(leneral  Braddock  defeatt'd  in  tho  Ohio 
Valley.  Tho  English  remove  the  Aca- 
dians  from  Nova  Scotia  and  disporso 
them  among  their  Atlantic  colonies. 

General  Montcalm  takes  command  of 
French  troops  in  New  France. 

Tho  Engli.sh  take  Louisbourg  and  grant 
a  Constitution  aud  Elective  Assembly 
to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  EW^i  take  Quebec. 
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Pkriods, 

and  tiikir 

Spkcial  Featurks. 


Military  Occupa- 
tion—1760  to 
1763. 


Canada  a  Crown 
Colony  of  Eng- 
land—1763  to 
1791. 
"  Quebec  Act  "— 
1774. 


"  Constitutional 

Act"- 1791  to 

1841. 


^ 


A.D. 


I7r>0 
i7o;i 


1770 


1  »7'"0 
In  •> 


1774 


1  f^'X 


1770 
I78:i 


1784 


17H4 
i7J>i 


1702 

1702 

170.') 
1704 

170.") 

ISiYA 


FVKXTS. 


Canada  surrendered  to  General  Anihcrsf:. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  gives  to  Eng- 
land the  possessions  of  France  in  North 
A  nierica,  except  the  Islands  of  Mi(iuelon 
and  St.  Pierre. 

Fringe  Edward  Island  made  a  separate 
])rovince. 

Prince  Edward  Island  receives  a  consti-' 
tution, 

Quebec  Act  aKtends  Canada's  l)ound-^ 


The  thirteen  Atlantic  colonies  revolt  from 
FJngland,  invade  Canada,  and  take 
iMontreal. 

The  inva<lers  are  driven  out  of  Canada. 

The  Tre((t)j  of  Versa illcs  acknowledges 
the  independence  of  the  thirteen  C(.)lo- 
nies,  which  become  the  United  States. 

United  Empire  Loijdlish  move  from  tiie 
States  into  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  west  of  the  River  Ottawa... 

Now  Brunswick  made  a  separate  province. 

Constitutional  Act  divides  Canada 
into  two  provinces,  each  with  a  'gov- 
ernor and  parliament,  and  authorizes 
the  forming  of  the  Clergij  Beserrcs. 

Captain  Vancouver  explores  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Upper  Canada  opens  its  first  Parlia- 
ment at  Newark  (Niagara),  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  that  of  Lower  Canada 
meets  at  Quebec,  17th  of  December. 

Slavery  abolished  in  Upper  Canada. 

Town  of  York  (Toronto)  founded  hy 
(iovernor  Simcoe. 

Tlie  \^i)[)er  Canada  Parliament  meets  at 

I  ^  York. 

iShivery  a])r»lislied  in  Lower  Canada. 
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War  1812  to  1814. 
(Cliap.  X.) 


Political  Atritation 
—1817  to  1S37. 


Legislative  Union 

of  the  two  (^aiia-  I 
das— 18U  to  181.7. 


1803 

1804-17 
1809 

1811 

1812 
1814 

1816 
1817 

1817 
1819 

1821 
1823 

1832-34 
1834 


1837,  38 
1838 


1839^ 
1^ 

1841 


1H41 

18 1 1 
1842 


KVKNTS. 


Lord  Selkirk  promotes  the  settlement  of 

Prince  Edward  Island. 
New  Brunswick  governed  by  Presidents. 
Great   Britain   makes  a  timber  didij   in 

favor  of  New  Brunswick. 
Lord  Selkirk  founds  a  settlement  at  Red 

River.  — ' 

United  States  invade  Canada. 
The   Trcdty  of  Ghent,   December  14th, 

restores  peace. 
Schools  established  in  Tapper  Canada. 
First    banks — Montreal    and    Quebec — 

opened  in  Canada. 
Agitation  against  the  Clerfiij  BcHerres. 
Welland  Canal  piajectedJby  Hon.  W.  H.  ? 

Merritt. '^''^       ""^^^^j^^ 
Lachine  Canal  commenced. 
Canada  Trade  Act  regulates  duties  be- 
tween Upj^er  and  Lower  Canada. 
Cholera. 
York   made  a  city  under  the  name  of 

Toronto.    W.  Lyon  Mackenzie  the  first 

Mayor. 
Canadian  Rebellion. 
Lord  Durham  investigates  the  troubles 

in  Canada,  and  recommends  a  union  of 

the  provinces. 
C^)urts-martial. 
Union  Bill  passed  by  the  British  Vnr-^^^ma^ 

liament,  July  23rd.  /\^ 

Union  Bill  goes  into  operation,  February 

10th. 


First  UnioiiLj?4U'liament  meets  at  Kiiuj- 

sfon,  Juno  13th. 
Priisont  municipal  system  established. 
Ashburton     Treaty    defines     the 

boundary    line    between    (.\inada   and 

I'nitod  States,  and  })rovides  for  extra- 

diiion  of  criminals. 
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Kcsi>oiisil>lo 
Goverinueiil. 


Periotl  of  Keforiiis. 


Material  Pro  ircss. 


!     ' 


184(;-'51 

1847 

1847 

1848 
1849 


1851 

1851 
1851 
1852 

IS  54 

1854 
1854 

1855 

1850 

1850 

1858 
1858 

1858 


EVENTS. 


Hudson  Bay  Conipiuiy  founds  Victoria, 
Vancouver  Island. 

Seat  of  Government  changed  from  King- 
ston to  Montreal. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  inaugurates  the  present 
system  of  scJiaols  in  Upper  Canada. 

Separate  Schools  established. 

Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General. 

Z>i(/<c6' in  favor  of  British  manufactures 
abolished  hy  Home  Government. 

St.  Lawrence  canals  completed. 

llel>elli(ni  L(>,s.ses  Bill  passed.  Riots  in 
Montreal.  Seatof  Government  changed 
to  meet  alternately  at  ''i\jronto  and 
Quebec. 

British  Government  transfers  the  Post- 
Ofiice  dei)artment  to  the  Canadian 
(jovernment.  R.ite  (*i  postage  niiide 
uniform.     PoHfuije  atamps  used. 

iFirst  World's  Exhibition  at  L()ndt)n, 
England. 

Responsible  Government  given  to  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Mmiicipal  Lt)a)i,  Fiijul  Act. 

lleciprocUij  Trcat\i  with  the  llnited  States. 

Seigniorial  Tenure  Act. 

Clenj}/  Reserves  Act. 

Res[)()nsible  Government  granted  to 
Newfoundland. 

Legislative  Council  of  Canada  made  elec- 
tive. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  completed  between 
Toronto  and  Montreal. 

Decimal  currency  adopted  in  Canfida. 

Her  Majesty  selects  Ottawa  to  be  the 
])ormanent  seat  of  Government. 

Atlantic  CaJde  laid  between  Irehmd  and 
Newfoundland. 

British  Colnmhia  constituted  a  prf)vince. 
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Pkkiods, 

and  tiikir 

SrRCiAii  Featirks. 


Confeflcration 
discussions. 


Dominion  of 
Canada— 18C7. 


18G0 

18<>l-()5 
1804 

1805 

18(>(J 
18()<) 
18()<) 

\ 

1H<>7 

18(58 

18(>0 
1H70 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1872 


EVKNT8. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  visits  Canada, 
opens  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal, 
and  lays  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa. 

American  Oinl  War.  "Trent"  Affair. 
Raids. 

Cotivtniiou  of  Provincial  Delegates  meets 
at  Quebec  and  passes  seventy-two  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  Confederation  of  the 
provinces. 

The  resolutions  adojited  by  the  Canadas, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Rrunswick. 

Fenian  Raids.  -fc:*^'  V- 

He*'ii)ri)rU\i  Treaty  terminates.'  

First  meeting  of  Parliament  at  "(Jtt^ca, 
the  new  ca])ital,  June  8th. 


1872 

!7;^ 


187M 


1873 


The  British  North  America  Act 

brought  l)i!forethe  British  Parliament, 

February  7th. 
I hnitl II ioa  Jfioj,  .luly  1st. 
The  first    Parliament  of   the    Dominion 

meets,  November  (Jth. 
liii/ii'rt's  La  11(1  .Ic^  transfers  Hudson  Bay 

Territory  to  the  Dominion. 
Red  River  Rebellion. 
Manitoba  ct)nstituced   a   ])rovince    of 

the  Dominion. 
British  Columbia  joins  the  Domin- 

ioii^ 
New     Brunswick      a)>olishes      Separate 

schools. 

Washington"  Tteatjir  p?issecL 
Arbitration  gives  the  IslandTTf'Wlll  Juan 

to  the  United  States. 
iJiial  li)'preseiifati(Ht  a1)()lished. 

I  Municipal  Relief  Fund  Bill  j)assed 
I     in  Ontario. 

iPrince  Edward  Island  joins  the 
Doimnion. 
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International 
relations. 


1873 


1S74 

575 


187' 


is  70 

1878 

1879 


1880 


1882 

1882 
/884 

••.1885  . 
1885 
1885 

1885 

1S86 

188(> 

188*   ) 

1888 
18i)0 
1800 


1891 


EVENTS. 


Pacific  Railway  Scandal.  Tlie  Ctovorn- 
inont  of  Sir  Joliu  Macclonald  resigns, 
and  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Hon.  Alex. 
Mackenzie. 

The  Ballot  Act  passed. 

Ontario — the  Department  of  Eilucation 
made  a  department  of  Ciovernment — 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks  first  Minister  of 
Education. 

i Inter-Colonial  Railway  com])leted. 

Halifax  CornmisHion  settles  fishery  claims 
under  tl)*>  Washington  Treaty.  _ 

Sir  John  Macdonald  returns  t()  ]K)wer 
u])(m  the  question  of  a  Protective 
Tariff. 

lOftice  of  Hkjh  Commissioner  to  Great 
Britain  created  — Sir  A.  T.  Gait  first 
High  Commissioner. 

Xorth-West  Tei'ritories  divided  into  four 
Districts.     Regrina  made  the  capital. 

Redistribution  Bill. 

Canadian  volunteers  in  E<iiipt. 

North- We.st  Rebelli<m. 

Dominion  Franchise  Act  ]>assed. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  completed  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Fishery  clauses  of  the  Washington  Treaty 
terminate. 

Chinese  Immigration  Act. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  at  Lon- 
don, England. 

Jubilee  Year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign. 

Order  of  the  Jesuits  incorporated  in  the 
Province  of  Oik'1)oc. 

■Jesuits'  Estati.-s  Bill  passed. 

Separate  schools  abolished  in  Manitoba. 

Canadian  sealing  vessels  in  the 
North  Pacific  seized  ))y  United  States 
cruisers. 

Death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
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laiins 


Tkriods, 

AM)   Tlllllll 

Ki'KciAL  Fkati  liK.- 


Iiitcr-Coloiiiiil 
rul.itions. 


KVENTS. 


Sir  J.  J.  C.  Al)l)(>tt,  Promier. 

liuuaica  r]xi)ositi<)ii. 

First  Canadian   Pacific  stoanislii[)    from 

Japan  arrives  at  Vancouver,  April 

29th. 
(Irand    Trunk    Railway   opons  its    St. 

Clair  Tunnel  for  traffic,  Soptcmbur 

19th. 
Legislative  Council  abolished    in    New 

Brunswick. 
Death  of  Hon.  Alex.  Mackenzie. 
One  hundredth  anniversary  of   Upper 

Canada  (Ontario)  Parliament. 
Two  hundred  find  fiftieth  anniversary  of 

the  f(junding  of  Montreal. 

Sir    John    Thompson,    Premier  of    the 

Dominion. 
Court   of   Arbitration    at    Paris    settles 

Behring  Sea  Sealing  (question. 
Commcrriiil  Trndii  with  France  ratified. 

Inter-Colonial   Conference   at 
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HISTORY  OF  CANADA. 


CHAPTER  I.    " 

INTUDDUCTIO.N — IHSCOVEKIKS. 


1.  Sister  studies. 

2.  Die  llistorv  of  Canada. 

3.  Auicricii  foiif  hundred  years  a<ro. 

4.  America  now. 

6,  0.  What  led  to  the  settlement  of 

America. 

7.  Trade  four  hundred  years  ago. 


8.  Columhug, 

'.).  Spaniards. 

ID.  Knjjland — Cahot. 

11.  France — Newfoundland. 

12.  Cartier. 

13.  Koberval. 


1.  If  WO  wish   to  know   evoiythiiig  about  a  country,   wo  must 
study  both   its  Geognqihy  and  History  ;  henco  thoso  havo   boon, 
c-allod  sister  studies,  and  tliey  .should   1)0  carried  on  at  tho, 
saino  tiino.     Tho  former  names  the  limits  of  the  country,  traces  its 
rivers,  measures  the  height  of  its  mountains,    or  describes  tho- 
number  and  i)osition  of  its  cities  ;  the  latter  relates  to  all  that  is 
known  about  tho  people  who  have  ever  lived  in  it,  their  condition 
when  they  first  settled  there,  and  what  they  have  since  done  to 
mako  themselves  either  better  or  worse.     If  tlie  nation  has  waged 
any  wars  we  learn  their  causes  and  what  resulted  from  them,  what 
happened  in  times  of  peace,  how  the  country  has  been  governed, 
and  through  what  changes  the   government  may  have  passed  ; 
while,  mingled  with  tho  story,  we  shall  read  tho  names  of  tho  men 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  making  tho  name  of  their 
country  an  honor. 

2.  The  History  of  Canada  describes  the  condition  of  thi.') 
country  when  people  first  cauie  hither  from  Europe,  relates  how 
the  Province  of  Quebec  came  to  be  settled  by  the  French,  and  tho 
other  provinces  by  tho  English.  It  explains  why  the  United 
States,  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  aie  not  under  tho 
same  government  as  Canada,  and  tells  why  Canadians  call  England 
the  Mother  Country.  It  also  tells  us  how  each  province  began 
and  grew  in  numbers,  extent,  and  wealth  ;  and  how  they  all  came 
afterwards  to  form  the  Union  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
In  it  wo  road  tho  names  of  such  men  as  Cartier  and  Champlain, 
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Wdlfo  and  Moiilciilin,   Urock   uiid  Tociuiisiih,   ;iiiil   iiiuny  ntliers,  • 
who  have  done  iinich  U*  Ixiild  up  and  advance  Canada. 

'3.  Take  the  map  of  the  \v<trld  and  note  Avell  the  position  of 
Eurojie  to  the  east,  and  <»f  America  t<t  the  west,  of  the  Alhintiu 
Ocean.  Four  lunuhed  years  a^'o  the  pe(>[»)e  of  Europe  knew 
nothing  ahout  America.  No  ship  had  then  been  know  to  sail 
directly  across  that  wide  water  ;  no  city  of  New  York,  or  Halifax, 
or  (Quebec  existed  then,  l)ut  great  ft)rests  gi-ew  where  these  cities 
now  arc.  The  only  peo[)lc  living  at  that  time  in  this  part  of  the 
continent  were  Indians,  who  built  no  houses,  l)ut  dwelt  in  tents  or 
huts,  made  of  bark  or  skins,  and  called  wigwams.  They  had  no 
roads,  but  travelled,  hunted,  or  fought  their  battles  through  the 
woo<ls  that  shaded  all  the  land  ;  while  long  journeys  were  made 
ii[)on  the  livers  and  hikes  in  bark  or  wooden  canoes.  They  had 
no  books,  and  knew  very  little  of  the  Creator,  whom  they  called 
the  Great  8i)irit.  They  were  bold  and  cunning,  generous  to  their 
friends,  but  bitterly  revengeful  to  their  foes.  There  were,  however, 
some  great  chiefs  among  them,  who  were  noted  for  their  love  of 
the  pe<  [)le,  their  honesty,  and  their  kindness  to  enemies. 

4.  How  diilerent  is  America  now,  studded  with  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  crossed  l)y  roads  and  railways,  while  steainl)oats  and 
vessels  go  to  and  fro  uixm  its  large  lakes  and  rivers  !.  Much  of 
the  forest  has  been  cleared  away,  and  in  its  place  fields  of  grain 
wave  ill  the  sunlight,  and  churches,  schools,  and  farm-houses  dot 
the  surface  of  the  country.  You  seldom  see  an  Indian  now,  and 
the  most  of  the  peo}>le  in  America  have  light  complexions  like  the 
people  in  Europe.  The  reason  is,  they  are  either  Europeans,  or 
the  descendants  of  Europeans. 

5.  How  have  these  changes  happened  V  What  led  the  ])eoplc  of 
Europe  to  find  their  way  across  the  ocean — across  three  thousand 
miles  of  water — to  this  continent  ?  And  when  they  found  it 
covered  with  forests  and  inhabited  by  savages,  why  did  they  coine 
back  to  it  again,  more  and  more  of  them,  until  the  whole  land  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  white  man  ? 

C.  If  you  look  ar<jund  you  thoughtfully,  you  will  lear^i  the  very 
cause  that  led  to  the  settlement  of  America.  You  will  see  that  the 
people  do  not  spend  their  time  in  hunting  and  fishing,  as  the 
Indians  did,  but  in  tilling  the  ground,  in  buying  and  selling,  and 
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Kciiding  their  {^rniu  Hiid  niercIiuiKliKo  to  otliur  l.tnds,  for  whidi 
iUvy  ]n'iiv^  b.-ick  gooils  not  produced  in  this  coiintiy.  It  was  this 
desire  to  trade,  wliich  led  tho  wliite  man  across  tlie  Atlantic. 

7.  Look  next  at  tho  map  «tf  the  Eastern  Heniispliere.  Four 
hundred  years  ago  the  Eur<H)ean  nations  that  were  great  traders 
were  tho  English,  French,  Spaniards,  and  some  others  lM)nlering 
on  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Ships  used  to  sail  as  far  eastward  on 
this  sea  as  Constantinojile  antl  other  })orts,  and  were  there  laden 
with  rich  goods  brought  overland  from  'arious  parts  <»f  Asia.  A 
largo  portion  of  these  good;  consisted  of  spices,  l)eautiful  cl<>ths, 
gems  and  precious  stones,  and  gold  and  silver  from  India.  In 
this  way  Eunjpeans  heard  of  that  distant  land,  and  many  were  the 
fal)les  related  of  its  rich  mines,  its  i)eople,  fruits,  and  animals. 
jNIerchants  wished  to  reach  it,  and  travellers  who  had  hcen  there 
and  to  China,  came  back  and  told  that  there  was  a  great  hvh  to  the 
cast  of  Asia,  like  that  to  the  west  of  Europe.  As  time  went  on, 
the  strife  in  trade  increased,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  became  the 
greatest  of  connnercial  nations.  Brave  mariners  ventured  to  sail 
down  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Portuguese  had  small  settlements 
here  and  there,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  their  shi[)8 
were  yet  too  frail  to  weather  its  storms,  and  their  courage  was  not 
bold  enough  to  lead  them  ardund  it. 

8.  All  these  years  learned  men,  merchants,  and  sailors  were 
thinking  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  wondering  whither  a  voyage 
Avestward  on  its  watei's  would  lead  then'  Some  thought,  and 
among  them  Christopher  Columbus,  brave  sailor  from 
Genoa  in  Italy,  that  it  must  be  the  same  sea  that  washed  the  east 
coast  of  China,  and  that  by  it  they  might  find  a  shorter  way  to 
the  famous  India.  This  great  man  was  the  first  to  believe  that 
land  would  be  reached  by  sailing  westward,  and  spent  several 
years  in  trying  to  persuade  the  monarchs  of  different  countries  to 
furnish  him  with  ships  to  prove  its  existence.  But  none  were 
willing  to  venture  their  ships  and  men,  until,  in  A.D.  1492,  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Spain,  by  pledging  her  jev/els,  fitted  out  three  small 
vessels,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Columbus.  In  August 
of  that  year  he  set  out  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  and  on  the  12th  of 
October,  landed  on  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bahama 
group.     After  exploring  many  of  the  islands  now  called  the  West 
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Indies,  ho  rotarncd  to  P^iiropo,  tiiking  with  him  rt])ecinicns  of  {,'oW 
And  fruitH,  also  scvural  of  thu  nivtivus,  wh«)ni  hu  called  Indians, 
for  he  thought  he  lu.l  lunded  on  islands  near  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  fabled  India  of  Asia,  which  he  had  set  out  to  find. 

0.  There  was  great  surprise  when  Columbus  returned,  for  no 
person  in  Spain  expected  to  see  him  or  his  companions  again. 
Hut  when  nobles  and  merchants  heard  of  the  beautiful  islands  he 
had  found,  of  the  strange  peojjle  he  had  seen,  and  above  all  ()f  the 
gold  to  be  had  across  the  Atbmtic,  surprise  gave  way  to  eagerness 
to  go  there  themselves,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  the 
Spaniards  had  spread  over  nmch  of  S<juth  and  Central  America. 
In  these  regions  were'rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  led 
that  naticm  to  claim  possession  of  them.  In  the  more  northern 
l»arts  they  did  not  discover  the  precious  metals,  so  were  not 
anxioP"  to  settle  the  country,  and  thus  all  of  it  north  of  Mexico 
and  Ii(»rida  was  left  to  be  explored  by  other  nations  of  Europe. 

10.  Of  these,  Eng^land  was  the  first  to  ex[)lore  the  coasts  of 
America.  In  1497,  King  Henry  YII.  sent  cut  John  CabOt,  a 
merchant  of  Bristol,  to  make  discoveries.  This  man  :>rnved  off. 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  he  was  the  first  to  see.  In  the 
next  year  his  son,  Sebastian,  visited  all  the  coast  from  Labrador 
to  Florida,  and  claimed  it  in  the  name  of  England.  But  England 
was  then  disturbed  by  civil  war,  arising  out  of  the  rebellion  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  and  was  not  able  to  follow  up  the  advantage  of 
her  prior  discoveries  in  the  region  about  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
thus  lost  her  chance  of  peaceably  possessing  what  she  afterwards 
ac<|uired  by  conquest. 

1 L.  France  was  the  nation  which  ranked  next  in  projects  of 
discovery.  As  early  as  1606,  French  vessels  came  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for  the  cod  and  whale, 
which  were  highly  i)rized  in  Europe.  They  also  tried  to  settle  the 
adjoining  coasts,  but  these  attempts  did  not  succeed,  for  thb 
stories  of  golden  treasures,  found  by  the  Spaniards  farther  to  the 
southward,  made  the  French  restless  to  acquire  like  riches.  / 
Moreover,  the  old  thought  of  reaching  India  by  a  short  route 
westward  still  possessed  the  minds  of  men  in  Europe.  V 

12.  It  was  this  thought  which  influenced  Jacques  Cartier, 
in  1534  and  '5,  to  exjjlore  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  and  River,  to 
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which  ho  gave  thoir  luinioH.  IIo  went  \\\>  tho  rivor  im\  iwx  as 
Hochulagn,  whoru  Montrual  now  Htaiids,  and  gavu  to  tho  chief 
rivoFH  and  islands  ho  passud  t  .o  nanios  thoy  now  bear.;  The  word 
Montreal  is  doiived  from  tho  French  name  rvIont(Enghsh,  Mount' 
Royal,  which  ho  bestowed  upon  tho  luoiintaiii  standing  behind 
present  city  ;  while  the  name  Canada  became  a|»pliud  to  tho 
whole  country,  because  ho  often  hoard  the  natives  use  it,  althougk 
it  meant  sim[>ly  a  village.  ^ 

/  \?».  In  1541,  tho  King  of  Franco  made  tho  Lord  of  Roborval  the 
first  viceroy  of  Canada.  Roborval  and  Cartier  made  several 
voyages  to  tho  St.  Lawrence,  touching  j.t  Newfoundland,  and 
exploring  the  neighboring  islands  and  coasts.  Tho  lust  voyage 
was  in  1549,  when  Roborval  sot  sail  from  France,  taking  with  him 
a  largo  number  of  people,  in  order  to  form  a  sottlemont  ;  but  they 
were  all  lost  at  sea,  and  this  disaster  so  discouraged  tho  king,  that 
for  nearly  fifty  years  no  ett'ort  was  made  to  colonize  Canada. 
Cartier,  in  one  of  his  voyages,  had  left  a  small  settlement  at  a 
place  a  little  above  where  Quebec  now  sbmds,  but  it  dwindled 
away.  The  people  were  not  used  to  tho  circumstances  of  a  new 
country,  and  did  not  know  how  to  support  themselves,  so  that 
manv  died  from  disease,  and  tho  remainder  went  back  to  France. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  CANADA   BY   THE   FRENCTT. 


1.  Engf'ish  voyages—Frobishcr— Gilbert  —    7.  Quebec  foiuuled. 

Drake.  8.  C'haiiiplain's  explorations. 

2,  3.  Fisheries— Fur  trade.  1»,  lo,  11.  Uhainplain's  dirtlcuHics. 

4.  Dp  la  Koche.  12.  The  "One  lluiidred  Associates." 

5.  Pontyrravd  and  Chauvin.  13.  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en- Laye. 
C.  Chaniplain.                                                 14.  Death  of  Chaniplain. 

/  1.  About  the  time  that  France  relaxed  her  efforts,  England 
negan  once  more  to  take  an  interest  in  the  New  World.  The 
latter  nation  laid  claim  to  tho  whole  of  the  coast-lino  from 
Labrador  to  Florida,  because  she  had  been  the  fi^.-,t  to  visit  it 
in  1497.  The  voyages  of  the  French  aroused  the  jealou.sy  of  the 
Engli-sh,  so  that  this  feeling  between  the  two  countries  became 
one  nieans  of  kee[iing  thoir  attention  directed  to  this  continent. 
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In  [U)7^\  tho  Enj^lish,  uiulor  Martin  Frobisher,  nrrivod  at 
NuwfuuiKllHud,  Hiid  in  iriK.s,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  t<><>k 
posMC'Hsion  of  tho  island  in  tlui  nuniu  of  Quoon  KlizalKitli.     Sir 

Francis  Drake  visited  it  in  158r>. 

2.  Altliou^;h,  f.n"  neiirly  fifty  yuars  uftor  tho  doath  of  Roliorval. 
tho  court  of  Franco  sent  out  no  expedition  to  tho  St.  Lawrence^ 
tho  vohsoIm  of  private  merchants  canio  regularly  every  year  ut 
Newfoundland  to  fish,  and  the  French  began  to  trade  v.'ith  tho 
Indians  for  furs  or  polts.  Tiio  wild  animals,  from  which  the  furs 
were  taken,  were  very  abundant  in  tho  forests  of  America,  ai:d 
the  Indians  very  skilled  in  tho  piusuit  of  them.  In  exchange  for 
these  pelts,  tho  traders  gave  heads,  trinkets,  colored  cloth,  or 
other  chea[i  goods,  and  afterwards  sold  tho  furs  in  Franco  at  good 
prices,  often  making  thereby  largo  fortunes.  Q.'hus,  two  sources 
of  rich  traffic  opened  to  tho  French  in  Ar.iorica,  namely,  tho 
fisheriet^  of  Newfoundland  and  tho  fur  trade,  which,  if 
wisely  used,  would  liavo  done  more  good  for  Franco,  than  tho 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  south  did  for  Spain.  i\ 

.'J.  Several  sea-p(»rt  towns  of  Franco,  Dieppe,  Rochelle, 
Rouen,  and  St.  Male,  became  rivals  in  sending  out  ships  and 
men  t(j  engage  in  tho  fur  trade.  They  tried  to  get  tho  advantago 
of  one  another,  and  each  sought  to  j)ersuade  tho  king  to  give  it  tho 
.solo  right  to  carry  on  this  trade,  promising,  as  a  return  for  such  a 
favor,  to  carry  out  settlers,  and  to  do  other  things  for  tho  public 
good.  It  was  tho  custom,  in  those  days,  for  kings  to  hold  tho 
p(jwer  to  grant  loavo  to  certain  persona  to  pursue  a  special  trade, 
and  for  this  privilege,  ormonopoly,  tho  merchant  so  favored  had 
to  pay  the  king  a  fixed  sinu  of  money  or  do  some  service  for  the 
state.  If  he  could  nc^t  perform  his  promise,  tho  king  would  take 
away  the  privileges  he  had  granted,  and  give  them  to  someone 
else. 

4.  The  French  king,  Henry  IV.,  thought  ho  might  secure  all 
the  benefits  of  tho  fur  trade  for  himself,  and  in  1598  appointed 
tho  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  viceroy  of  Canada  and  Acadia,* 
giving  him  all  the  p<jwer  that  Roberval  had  formerly  held,  anl 
instructed  him  to  break  up  the  traffic  which  the  merchants  had 
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*The  roiiritry  lyin;,'  about  the  Bay  of  Fuiidy,  now  called  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 
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earriud  on.  lUtt  jiist  iih  I)is  Ih  liocliu  iichi'imI  tho  const  of  Acmlia,  u 
Ntonii  {it'oHo,  which  Ui'uvu  hiia  buck  to  Fruucu,  uiul  mudo  a  fuiluru 
of  hiH  uxpcdition. 

5.  In  thu  iiicuntiino,  >i  iiKachiiiit  of  St.  Malo,  nunuul  Font- 
grave,  and  H  inu.stcr  Kuilor  of  Roucii,  nuniod  Chauvin, 
joining  toj^othor  in  ir»!H>,  Kccurcd  tlui  i)i'ivih!<,'L's  licsti»\Vfd  npou 
tho  viceroy,  and  i»rojniHiid  to  Huttlo  n,  cfdony  of  fivn  hinulicd 
persons  in  Canachi,  tho  king  ^rantin<^  thoni  a  monopoly  of  ilio 
fnr  trade  in  retnrn.  The  title  <tf  Lientenant-iJenrral  was  iriven 
to  Chauvin.  J)ming  fom*  year.s  they  made  three  voyaLjes,  and 
carried  to  France  large  cargoes  of  furs,  hut  they  l»i(»nght  out 
only  sixteen  settlers,  wh«>  were  left  at  Tadoussac,  where  they 
wouhl  have  died  from  starvation,  had  not  the  Indians  in  kindnus;^ 
supplied  their  wants. 

().  Chauvin  died  in  lOO.'J,  and  De  ChaStOS,  tho  fjovernor  of 
Diejjpe,  was  the  next  Lieutenant-Cieneral  of  (yanada.  llo  pi-r- 
suaded  tho  merchants  of  the  several  towns  already  named  t<»  form 
a  Company  for  j)ur[»oses  of  trade.  1'hree  vessels  were  htted  out, 
.and  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  a  young  naval  (»llicer, 
Samuel  de  Champlain.  This  otiicca-,  while  [)romoting  the 
''fur  trade,"  which  was  one  of  tho  objects  of  the  exi»edition, 
valued  it  chielly  as  a  means  of  attracting  settlers  to  Canada,  JIo 
busied  himself  in  travelling  through  the  forests,  and  along  tho 
rivers  of  the  new  country,  in  <jrder  to  learn  all  about  it.  llo  was 
a  pious  man,  and  of  a  generous  disjjosition.  thinking  only  of  the 
good  of  tho  people.  He  s^tent  thirty-two  years  in  forming  tho 
colony  on  tho  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  lu  fact  tho  founder.of  tho 
Province  of  Quebec. 

7.  In  his  tirst  voyage,  1G03,  ho  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
far  as  tho  rapids  above  Montreal,  and,  because  of  the  prevalent 
hope  of  reaching  Asia  by  a  short  water  route  across  this  continent, 
he  ciUed  these  rajtids  Lachine,  from  tho  French  words — a  Ui 
Chiu'i— to  China.  When  he  returned  U)  France,  his  report  of  tho 
c<juni;ry  excited  a  greater  interest  with  regard  to  Canada,  than  had 
ever  been  felt  l)efore.  But  De  Chastcs  had  died  while  Cham{)lain 
was  in  Canada,  and  Mas  succeeded  by  De  Monts,  who  selected 
Acadia  for  settlement,  in  preference  to  Canada.  A  small  colony 
was  founded  in  1005,  at  a  place  on  the   l>ay  of  Fundy,  called  at 
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the  time  Port  Royal,  })ut  now  Annapolis.  ChainplHin,  how- 
ever, advocated  the  claims  of  Canada,  as  the  country  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  called,  and  obtained  two  vessels  with  which  to 
l)roceed  there.  He  did  so,  and  on  tlie  3rd  of  July,  1608,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  city  of  Quebec,  by  erecting  a  few 
rude  buildings  of  wood  for  dwellings,  and  a  wooden  fort,  whither 
the  settlors  might  go  in  times  of  danger.  In  1011,  he  named  the 
present  site  of  Montreal,  Place  Royale,  and  the  island  in  front  of 
it,  St.  Helen,  after  his  wife. 

8.  Cham})lain  was  the  first  white  man  who  made  a  journey 
farther  Avest  than  Lachine.  In  1(515,  ho  went  up  the  Ottaiva*, 
and  reached  the  lakes  Nipissing^  and  Huron,  and  then  passed 
down  to  Lake  Ontario.  Li  tliis  year  missionaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  came  out  from  France,  and  l)y  tlieir  zeal  and  diligence,  not 
only  kei)t  the  settlements  together,  but  also  persuaded  largo 
nmnbers  of  the  Indians  to  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  live 
somewhat  as  white  people  do, 

9.  Champlain  must  have  been  very  persevering,  or  he  would 
hi"e  given  up  the  work  of  settling  Canada,  on  account  of  the 
many  dithculties.  Shortly  after  the  founding  of  Quebec  he  made 
an  error,  by  mixing  himself  and  the  French  in  the  wars  which  the 
Indians  were  constantly  carrying  on  among  themselves.  At  this 
time  there  were  two  large  tribes  of  Indians  living  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  country  through  which  Champlain  had  travelled. 
These  tribes  were  the  Algonquins  and  Hurons.  To  the  soutli 
of  the  river,  in  Avhat  is  now  the  State  of  New  York,  lived  the 
Iroquois  nation,  made  up  of  several  smaller  tribes,  from  which 
they  afterwards  took  their  name  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  Algon- 
quins  and  Hurons  were  always  at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  and 
asked  Champlain  to  hel[)  them.  He  thought  by  doing  so  he  would 
make  the  Algontpiins  friends  of  the  French,  who  could  thus  live 
more  safely  in  the  country.  But  it  proved  otherwise,  for  the 
Iroquois  were  very  powerful,  so  that  the  Algonquins  were  beaten, 
and,  after  a  time,  looked  to  the  French  to  [)rotect  them  instead  of 
being  a  safeguard  to  the  young  colo)iy. 

10.  Another  source  of  trouble  to  Champlain  was  the  constant  ' 
cliange  of  governors.     In  1612,  De  Monts  gave  place  to  the  Count, 
de  Soissons,  who  died  the  same  year,   and  was  followed  by  his 
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brother,  tho  Prince  de  Conde.  In  IGIO,  Conde  sold  liis  oflice  to 
the  Admiral  de  Montmorency  for  11,000  crowns,  a  fact  which 
shows  Canada  was  beginning  to  bo  vahied.  Montmorency  l)ecamo 
dissatisfied  with  the  trouble  his  ofhce  gave  him,  and,  in  1G24, 
handed  it  over  to  his  nephew,  tho  Duke  de  Vujitadour.  These 
governors  lived  in  France,  and  never  came  to  Canada,  })ut  each 
one  in  succession  made  Champlain  his  Deputy-Governor^ 
All  these  changes  distur])ed  his  plans,  and  obliged  him  to  spend" 
nnich  time  in  going  to  France,  in  order  to  ?  -aintaiu  an  interest  in 
the  colony,  which  grew  very  slowly,  tho  settlement  of  Quebec 
having  only  sixty  inhabitants  in  the  year  1020. 

11.  The  "Company  of  Merchants"  was  a  third  great 
cause  of  much  atixioty  to  the  Deputy-Governor.  According  to 
their  charter,  the  company  should  have  su[)plied  the  settlers  with 
all  that  was  necessary  for  a  young  colo7iy,  until  tlie  people  could 
support  themselves.  But  the  merchants  thought  only  of  the  , 
profits  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  colonists,  not  being  aide  to  clear 
the  land  and  raise  food  for  themselves,  engaged  in  hunting,  and 
thus  had  to  depend  upon  the  ships  of  the  company  for  their  chief 
sui)port.  Chani[)lain  had  to  complain  so  often  of  tho  bad  faith  of 
tho  merchants,  that  at  length  their  charter  was  taken  from  them, 
and  given  to  two  gentlemen  named  De  Caen,  in  1021  ;  l)ut  these  ^ 
only  made  matters  worse,  and  six  years  afterwards  things  were 
altogether  changed. 

12.  At  this  time  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  He  undertook,  in  1027,  to  help  Canada,  by  forming 
another  and  a  stronger  protection  for  it,  called  the  "  Company 
of  One  Hundred  Associates."  In  their  charter,  the  new 
company  promised  to  send  out  three  hundred  tradesmen  to  New 
France,  and  to  furnish  all  those  v/ho  settled  in  the  country  with  all 
necessary  tools,  and  food  for  three  years,  after  which  each  person 
was  to  be  alhnved  sulftcient  land,  and  grain  for  seed.  They  als(j 
engaged  to  have  0,000  French  settled  in  the  country  before  the 
year  1043,  and  to  establish  tliicj  priests  in  each  settlement.  Tlrj 
latter  were  to  be  maintained  for  fifteen  years,  after  which  they 
were  to  receive  cleared  lands,  for  tho  sup[)ovt  of  the  "Catholic 
Church  in  New  France."  In  return  for  the  e  services,  the  king 
gave  the  company  all  the  rights  of  the  fur  trade,  and  of  all  the 
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comnierco  with  the  Kuttluintiiits  ulong  tlio  sea-coast  and  the  Rivei* 
St.  Lawrence,  l)Ut  withheld  tlie  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  He  al>o 
gave  them  two  ships  of  war,  and — wliat  was  more  im[)ortant  than 
anythhig  else— granted  the  C(»mpaiiy  the  ownership  of  all  the  land 
and  forts  in  Canada,  Acadia,  and  Cape  Breton.  In  the  charter 
these  provinces  received  the  name  of  New  France  (Nouvelle 
France).  Champlain  was  made  (lovernor,  and  the  olKce  of  viceroy 
was  dime  away  with,  after  having  lasted  eighty-six  years,  from 
1541  to  1027. 

13.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  war  ])roke  out  between  Franco 
and  England,  and  in  hV2H  rhe  Euglisli,  under  Sir  David  Kirke, 
captured  the  first  sliips  laden  with  stores  sent  out  l)y  the  company. 
The  next  year,  1(52'.),  the  English  tOOk  (^)uel)ec,  and  remained 
masters  of  Canada  until  1(>.'32,  wlien  l)y  tiie  treaty  of  St.  GcT- 
main-en-Laye,  Canada,  Acadia.,  and  Cape  Breton  were  given 
back  to  France. 

14.  The  next  year,  Champlain  came  again  to  Quebec  with  ^»lenty 
of  stores,  and  some  mortj  settler.'^.  He  now  l)ecame  very  l)usy 
arranging  the  affairs  of  the  C(»lony,  and  trying  to  keep  peace  amimg 
the  Indians.  But  Christmas  Day  of  1635  was  a  very  sad  one  in 
Canada,  for  on  that  day  Cham})lain  died,  and  the  country  lost  its 
best  friend.  In  the  same  year  the  first  Canadian  College  was 
opened  at  (Quebec. 
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1,  2,  3,    Eiiylish  and  I'ftiich  colonits 

coMipared. 
4.  Montreiil  founded, 
f).  Missionaries. 
(),  7.  Iii(1iati  wars. 
8.  EarllKjiiakcs. 


0.  I!o,al  Oovcrnmenfc. 

10.  .MarijiuH  de  Tracy. 

1 1.  ( 'aiara(|iu  (Kiiiufstoii)  founded. 
1  _'.  .Mar<|uc'tte — .Joliette-  La  SuUe. 
l;>.  Li(iuor  trattio. 


1.  At  the  time  of  Champlain's  death,  the  French  population 
in  Canada  consisted  of"  several  small  settlements,  extending  from 
Tadoussac  to  liachine,  the  most  important  of  which  were  at 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivers.  In  Acadia,  which  included  the  Prov- 
inces now  called  New^  Brunswick  and  Nova   Scotia,    there   were 
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only   a  few  forts,    or    trading-posts,    along   the   coast   or  at   the 
mouths  of  rivers. 

2.  Take  a  map  t)f  North  America,  and  while  reading  the  fol'ow- 
ing  list  of  dates,  find  the  places  mentioned. 

Virginia,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1007. 
New  York,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  1000. 
Massachusetts,  settled  by  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  1020. 
New  Hampshire,  settled  by  the  English,  1023. 
Maine,  settled  by  the  English,  1025. 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  settled  by  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes,  1027. 

Rhode  Island,  settled  fr(;m  Massachusetts,  10.31. 
Maryland,  settled  by  the  Eriglish  under  Lord  Baltimore,  1034. 
Connecticut,  settled  from  Massa-jhusetta,  10.35. 

3.  Tl^e  English  had  again  turned  their  attention  to  America, 
and,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  had  done  more  in  forming 
settlements  than  the  French  did  in  all  the  time  since  Cartier 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  these  facts 
in  mind,  for  in  Europe,  France  and  England  were  often  at  war, 
and  the  strife  was  then  kept  up  between  the  French  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  tlie  English  along  the  Atlantic.  Again,  the  English 
made  friends  with  the  Irocjuois,  and  bought  furs  from  them,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  French  dealt  with  the  Algonquins  and  Hurons. 
The  English  devoted  themselves  to  cutting  down  the  forests,  and 
tilling  the  land,  the  same  as  they  do  to-day ;  while  the  French 
liked  better  to  hunt,  and  engage  in  the  fur  trade,  thus  neglecting 
their  farms.  The  result  was,  that  the  English  colonies  grew 
faster,  and  supported  themselves  ;  but  the  French  had  to  depend 
very  much  upon  supplies  from  France. 

4.  De  Montmag^ny  succeeded  Champlain,  and  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  1037.  He  found  that  he  would  have  much  trouble  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  his  colony.  The  Iroquois  had  obtained 
fire-arms  from  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  for  several  years  there 
was  an  Indian  war,  until  peace  was  made  in  1042.  In  this 
year  the  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  was  increased,  and 
received  the  name  of  the  city  of  Mary,  or  Marianapolis,  but  wo 
will  speak  of  it  as  Montreal.  From  this  time  it  began  to  be  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  country.     The  "Com- 
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pany  o£  One  Hundred  Associates "  now  became  as  lax  as  tho 
former  company,  and,  in  1047,  ceded  the  fur  trade  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers,  for  one  thousand 
beaver  skins  a  year. 

5.  The  following  year  D'Ailleboust  became  Governor.  He 
was  very  diligent  in  his  duties,  and  Canada  became  more  pros- 
perous. Tlie  priests,  who  came  out  as  missionaries,  did  very  much 
for  the  people,  and  the  success  of  the  colony  at  this  time  was 
largely  due  to  them.  They  persuaded  the  Hurons  to  live  together 
in  villages,  and  taught  them  Christianity.  They  sought  to  induce 
other  tribes  to  do  the  same,  and  went  boldly  among  the  Indians 
at  great  distances  from  the  settlements,  even  among  the  Iroquois. 
But  nothing  could  conquer  the  enmity  which  this  nation  had 
towards  the  Algonquins,  and  still  more  towards  the  Hurons.  The 
Iro(|uois  said  it  was  a  shame  for  the  Hurons  to  lay  aside  their 
Indian  habits,  and  become  Christians.  They  were  jealous  also 
of  the  friendship  between  the  French  and  Hurons,  and  were 
resolved  to  break  it  up.  This  they  did  in  1048,  when  they  stole 
(piietly  along  the  rivers,  and  througli  the  woods,  into  Canada,  and 
fell  suddenly  upon  a  Huron  village  near  Lake  Simcoe,  killing 
the  inhabitants  and  the  missionary,  and  burning^the  church  and 
buildings.  Then  they  went  away  as  suddenly  as  they  came.  The 
next  year  they  treated  otlior  villages  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the 
poor  Hurons,  only  some  three  hundred  of  whom  were  left,  had  to 
find  their  way  to  Quebec  for  protection. 

6.  The  story  of  Canada,  for  many  years,  is  largely  made  up  of 
these  Indian  Wars.  The  Iroquois  became  so  troublesome 
that  the  French  were  obliged  to  work  with  their  guns  always 
ready,  for  they  did  not  know  when  the  Indians  might  attack 
them.  The  tops  of  trees,  the  bushes,  and  even  old  logs  might  bo 
a  hiding  place  for  some  foe.  Tho  Bries,  a  tribe  that  lived  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  were  treated  even  worse  than  the  Hurons, 
for  not  one  of  their  number  was  left. 

7.  De  Lauson  was  made  Governor  in  1051.  He  sent  to 
France  for  three  hundred  soldiers,  but  the  wars  went  on,  and  in 
1058,  Viscount  d'Argrenson  took  charge  of  the  colony.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  1002,  by  Barou  d' AvaugTOur.  Four  hundred 
soldiers  more  were  sent  to  Canada,  and  increased  the  strength 
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of  tho  French  so  much  that  the  Iroquois  left  them  alone  for 
awhile.  This  Governor  advised  the  King  of  France  to  do  away 
with  the  "One  Hundred  Associates,"  and  to  take  the  Province 
afc  once  under  his  own  care,  which  was  done  in  l()(i.'i.  Iti  this 
year  De  Laval,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Canada,  founded  the  Quebec  Seminary,  which  has  since  become 
the  Laval  University, 

8.  There  also  liapj)ened  in  1GG3  a  succession  of  Earthquakes, 
which  lasted  from  February  until  August.  They  occurred  several 
times  during  each  day.  The  first  shock  was  very  severe,  and  was 
felt  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Canada.  The  waving  motion 
of  the  ground  caused  the  houses  to  reel  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  large  stones  to  bound  hither  and  thither,  while  trees  were 
uprooted,  giving  the  forests  a  swaying  motion,  which  the  Indians 
described  by  saying,  "  all  the  trees  were  drunk."  The  ice  in  the 
rivers  was  more  than  six  feet  thick,  but  it  was  rent  and  thrown 
up  in  large  pieces,  while  from  the  openings  came  up  clouds  of 
smoke,  or  fountains  of  dirt  and  Band.  ''Violent  as  the  earth- 
quake was,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  not  one  life  was  lost,  nor 
anyone  in  any  way  injured. 

9.  It  has  been  shown  that  Canada  had,  for  years,  been  governed 
by  "Fur  Companies."  In  10G3,  however.  Can  ida  was  made  a 
Crown  colony,  and  came  directly  under  Royal  Government, 
so  that  the  people  became  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  pre- 
vailed in  France,  or  to  what  was  called  the  ' '  Custom  Of 
Paris."  De  Mesy  was  sent  out  as  Governor,  and  a  council 
was  appointed  to  assist  him.  Several  of  the  leading  residents  of 
the  colony  were  named  members  of  this  council,  and  were  thus 
led  to  take  deeper  interest  in  its  aftairs.  Courts  of  law  were 
established  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers.  The  public 
officer,  next  in  rank  to  the  Governor,  was  called  the  Intendant. 
He  was  a  very  important  person,  for  he  performed  the  duties  of  a 
minister  of  finance,  police,  justice,  and  public  works.  He  held 
office  as  long  as  his  conduct  was  good,  and  thus  became  a  great 
help  to  the  Governors,  who  were  changed  very  often,  and  were 
at  first  ignorant  of  what  was  good  for  the  colony.  Indeed  the 
Intendant  did  the  most  of  the  governing,  while  the  Governors,  who 
were  military  officers,  busied  themselves  in  fighting  the  Indians. 
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10.  The  now  rJovernor  died  beforo  two  ye.us  passod,  and  was 
succeeded  in  l(Ui.5  by  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  wlio  brought 
with  him  a  whole  regiment,  and  many  now  settlors,  as  well  as 
a  supj)ly  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  now  brought  into  Canada 
for  the  first  time.  This  assistance  aroused  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  colonists. 

11.  De 'IVacy,  although  seventy  years  of  ago,  was  a  very  ener- 
getic soldier,  and  resolved  to  punish  the  lro(|Uois  at  once.  He 
built  three  forts  along  the  River  Richelieu,  and,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  waged  war  against  the  Indians  with  such  success,  that  they 
were  glad  to  make  peace  with  him.  In  1607,  De  Courcelles 
becamo^Governor.  He  followed  up  what  De  Tracy  had  done,  and 
made  haste  while  ])eace  lasted  to  make  the  colony  stronger,  and  to 
explore  the  Avestcrn  country.  Talon,  the  Intendant,  was  a  wise 
and  good  man  and  hel[)ed  very  much  in  the  work.  A  new  trading- 
post  was  made  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  and  a  new  fort  was  begun  at  Cataraqui  (Kingston) 
which  was  not  finished  until  1672.  About  this  time  the  small-pox 
appeared  in  Canada,  and  was  very  fatal  among  the  Indians. 

12.  The  Count  de  Frontenac  was  the  next  ruler,  in  1672. 
He  was  a  great  soldier  and  a  very  haughty  man.  He  had  heard 
of  a  great  river  in  the  far  West,  and  sent  out  Father  Marquette 
and  a  merchant  named  Joliotte  to  find  it.  This  they  did,  and 
came  upon  the  Mississippi,  in  latitude  42°  30'.  They  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  then 
returned  to  report  their  discovery.  Father  Marquette  commenced 
a  mission  among  the  Miami  Indians  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan, 
while  Joliette  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the  Island  of 
Anticosti.  One  would  think  that  hereafter  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  a  water  route  to  China  across  America  ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
Adventurous  men  still  held  the  notion,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
we  find  a  gentleman  named  La  Salle  asking  the  Government  of 
France  for  aid  in  searching  out  such  a  route.  Many  people  still 
thought  it  was  possible,  and  La  Salle  Avas  rewarded,  before  start- 
ing, with  the  grant  of  the  fort  at  Cataraqui,  and  the  adjacent 
land.  There  went  with  him  a  large  party,  made  up  of  gentlemen, 
workmen,  and  pilots.  In  1678,  he  reached  Cataraqui,  and  built  a 
small  vessel,  the  first  on  Lake  Ontario.     In  this  he  proceeded  as 
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far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and  Iniilt  a  small  fort  there.  The 
next  year  another  vessel  called  the  "'(jlriirou,"'  was  set  afloat  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  in  this  La  Salle  and  his  party  passed  up  the 
lake,  through  Lake  St.  Clair — whicli  he  named,  and  into  Lake 
^lichigan.  From  here  the  vessel  was  sent  hack  with  a  large  load 
of  furs,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  La  Salle  and  the  rest 
of  his  company  went  on  exploring.  In  1081,  he  passed  down  the 
Blississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  claimed  possession  of  all  the 
country  along  its  banks,  giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana,  after 
the  name  of  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France.  Thus  his  expedition  to 
China  ended. 

13.  During  these  ten  years  Frontenac  continued  Go^rnor  of 
Canada,  but  though  he  seemed  desirous  of  doing  great  thintw  for 
the  colony,  his  bad  temper  led  him  to  quarrel  with  his  Council, 
the  Intendant,  and  Bishop  Laval.  The  Bishoj)  was  much  opposed 
to  the  traders  selling  brandy  to  the  Indians,  while  the  Governor 
took  the  part  of  the  traders.  The  King  decided  against  Frontenac, 
and  recalled  him  to  France. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


COLONIAL    WARS— CONDITION    OF   CANADA. 


1,  2.  Indian  troubles. 

3.  Claims  of  I''iij,^lish  antWrench  to  Now 

York  State. 

4.  Frontenac. 

5.  Colonial  war— Treaty  of  Ryswick. 
C.  Indian  Council. 


7.  Fcelinj?  l)etweon  the  Colonics  .and 

Canada. 

8.  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

9.  Condition  of  Canada  -  Seifjniors. 
10.  The  North- West  explored. 


1.  In  1682  De  la  Barre  became  Governor,  just  at  a  time  when 
there  was  beginning  to  be  fresh  troulde  about  the  fur  trade,  and 
the  Indians.  You  were  told  that  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  settle 
New  York,  which  they  called  Manliatt;in.  In  10()4  the  English 
got  possession  of  it,  and  called  it  New  York.  At  the  same  time, 
they  obtained  New  Jersey  also,  and,  by  their  energy,  had  become 
great  rivals  of  the  French  in  buying  furs  from  the  Indians,  not 
only  from  the  Irocpiois,  but  from  the  Canadian  tri])es  also.  This 
state  of  things  brought  on  another  Indian  war,  in  which  the  French 
were  so  badly  beaten  that  the  king  was  oblige  1  to  send  De 
Denonville,  in  1085,  to  take  the  place  of  De  la  Barre. 
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2.  Tho  war  grow  so  fiorco  that,  tho  Fninch  sent  an  oxpodition, 
two  years  later,  all  the  way  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  soizod  the 
sniall  English  tradhig-jiost  thoru, 

3.  That  one  may  know  how  fast  the  English  colonies  grew, 
attention  has  to  l)e  paid  to  this  ((uarrol  between  the  English  and 
French  Governors.  When  the  French  marched  into  wliat  is  now 
New  York  State,  in  order  to  punish  the  Irocpiois,  tho  English 
(aovernor,  Colonel  Dongan,  protested  against  tho  invasion,  because, 
said  he,  "It  is  British  ground,  and  t)io  Iro(juois  are  tho  allies  of 
the  English."  Deuonville  replied,  that  tho  French  claimed  it 
long  before  the  English  settlements  were  commenced,  and  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  it,  belonged  to  the  king 
of  France.  But  he  did  an  act  which  turned  the  Iroquois  forever 
against  France.  Having  invited  their  chiefs  to  a  council,  he  made 
prisoners  (^f  them,  and  sent  them  to  France.  The  Indians  were  so 
enraged  that,  although  thoy  could  not  resist  the  French  in  battle, 
they  spread  through  their  settlements,  liurning  their  houses  and 
barns,  and  killing  the  peojjle,  so  that  there  was  no  safety  outside 
of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  lUvcrs.  Deuonville  was  obliged 
to  write  to  the  king,  and  have  the  chiefs  sent  back  to  Canada. 

4.  Events  were  occurring  at  this  time  in  England,  which  kept 
that  country  and  France  at  enmity  with  each  other.  To  prevent 
iMiy  more  misfortunes  to  Canada,  Frontenac  was  appointed 
Governor  for  the  second  time,  in  1689.  He  carried  on  the  war  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  French  again  had  tho  advantage.  His 
troops  and  Indians,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  penetrated  to  the 
English  settlements  in  Maine,  burnt  the  villages,  and  killed  the 
people,  as  the  Iro(i[uois  had  done  in  Canada. 

5.  This  arijused  the  English  colonies.  They  met  in  council  at 
New  York,  in  KJDO,  and,  at  their  own  expense,  fitted  out  tWO 
expeditions  to  attack  Canada — one,  to  go  by  land  against  Mont- 
real, the  other,  Ijy  sea  against  Quebec,  after  taking  Acadia.  The 
first  reached  La  Prairie,  and  was  defeated  by  Frontenac.  The 
second,  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  took  Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  but 
found  Quebec  tfx)  strong,  and  had  to  retreat  much  damaged. 
These  successes  so  enccniraged  the  French,  that,  although  tlieir 
crops  failed  and  thero  was  little  food,  they  carried  on  tho  war  of 
pillage,  as  in  the  former  winter.     This  bitter  struggle,  known  as 
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*'Kiii)j' Wiiliaiii's  w.i-,"  w.i.s  brought  to  a  closo  liy  tho  Treaty 
of  Ryswick,  Id!)?.  In  tho  foUuwiug  yt'.ir,  FiontoiiHC  died,  in 
tho  7^th  yofir  (if  his  ago,  aiul  tho  2lst  of  his  nilo,  rospoctod  by 
both  fiionds  iiiid  foos.     Ho  was  biiriod  at  Qiiol)oc. 

6.  Tho  iioxt  Guvornor  was  De  Callieres,  in  1(>!M).  Ho  made 
a  strong  troaty  v/itli  tho  Inxjiiois  and  other  tribes,  at  Montreal, 
whore  tho  chiefs  all  met.  Those  could  not  write  their  names,  l)nt 
instead,  each  one  made  a  rude  sketch  of  tho  particular  animal 
which  tho  tribe  adojited  f(H'  its  sign.  One  chief  drew  a  spider, 
another  a  bear,  or  a  beaver,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  1701,  tho 
Canadians  formed  a  settlement  at  Detroit. 

7.  In  1703,  when  tho  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  became  Oover- 
nor,  war  again  broke  out  between  tho  English  and  French,  l)oth  in 
Europe  and  America.  Queen  Anne  afc  this  time  ruled  ICnglan;!, 
and  Louis  XTV.,  France.  You  will  say,  that  there  was  little  el^o 
but  war,  and  y.)U  will  siy  truly.  First,  tho  French  ;tn  I  Indians, 
as  you  have  road  in  tho  former  chapters,  .iiid  now  tho  English, 
French,  and  Indians.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  tell  of  those 
sad  times,  and  it  is  liard  to  believe  that  people,  whoso  children 
now  live  as  brethren  under  the  same  government,  were  onco  slied- 
<ling  each  other's  bloo  I.  We  should  bo  glad  that  wo  live  in  peace 
with  our  neigh])or3,  a'.ul  tha^t  other  means  of  settling  troubles  have 
been  found,  besides  go'ng  to  war.  But  still  it  is  no-'ossary  to  toll 
that  these  tilings  did  happen,  and  what  came  of  them. 

8.  This  contest  was  calleA  "  Queen  Ainie's  war,"  and  lasted  ten 
years.  At  tliis  time,  Canada  could  only  muster  4,500  fighting 
men,  while  the  Atlantic  colonies  had  H0,000.  Tho  object  of  tho 
English  colonists  was  to  take  Canada,  so  as  not  to  h  ive  an  e:iomy 
so  close  to  them,  as  tho  French  on  tho  St.  Lawrence  and  in 
Acadia.  Their  plan  was  similar  to  that  in  tho  former  war,  a  land 
army  to  attack  Montreal,  and  <a  fleet  to  sail  against  Quebec.  In 
America,  the  English  lr>:-;t  Newfoundland  and  failed  in  all  their 
attacks,  exeo])t  in  Acadia  ;  but  in  Europe,  the  French  were 
continually  defe  ited,  so  that  when  a  treaty  was  made  at  Utrecht 
in  1713,  the  King  of  France  gave  up  to  P^ngland,  Acadia,  New- 
foundland, tho  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  and  the  sovereignty  over 
the  Iroquois. 
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9.  Duriiii^  the  poiiod  uf  |t(jiU"v)  tli.it,  now  ( «>imnencu«l,  Cuiuula 
im|>r(»vu(l  very  fjist.  For  iU  l)ottor  governinuiit  it  litul  been 
divided  into  thruo  districts,  Quubiic,  Montreal,  and  Three  IlivcrH. 
Those  were  now  dividevl  into  ei<^'lity-two  parislies.  Miiny  of  the 
oHicors  who  liad  conjo  out  from  France,  at  diflen-nt  times,  were 
iiwlneed  to  settle  in  Canada.  They  received  the  title  of  Seigniors, 
.••.:id  were  tjjranted  lari^e  tracts  of  land.  Many  of  the  j)arishes  in 
the  Province  (»f  (^iwhec  still  retain  t!ie  n.unes  of  the  old  Seigniors. 
A  census  was  taken  which  returned  tiio  whole  population  us 
\  •  .enty-five  thousand,  seven  thousand  of  these  l)elonging  to  Quebec, 
".nd  three  thousand  to  Montreal.  Greater  care  was  bestowed  upon 
(he  cultivation  of  the  land,  so  that  the  peojile  raised  more  than 
enough  to  su]»|)ort  themselves,  and  were  able  to  send  the  surplus 
to  Eurojtc.  The  exports  to  Franco  included  fms,  bnuber, 
.staves,  tar,  tobacco,  Hour,  peas,  and  pork  ;  while  the  imports  were 
wines,  ])randies,  linen  and  woollen  goods.  In  17-3,  nineteen 
vessels  sailed  from  Quebec,  six  new  merchant  ships  were  built  and 
two  men-of-war.  The  education  of  the  i)eople  did  not  receive  that 
{ittcntion  it  does  at  the  present  time.  There  was  no  system  of 
schools,  and  only  the  larger  towns  enjoyed  this  advantage. 

10.  Vaudre'.iil  di  1  in  1725,   after  governing   the  province  for 
,;^w«nty-one  years.     Ho  was  succeeded  the  following  year  ])y  the 

Baron  de  Beauharnois.  In  1731,  a  ])arty  of  Montreal  mer- 
chants ox[)lored  the  regions  now  called  M.iiiitoba  and  Keewatin. 
They  built  several  trading-forts,  one  of  which,  near  Winni]»og,  was 
called  Fort  Maurepas.  1'he  same  party  explored  the  Missouri 
in  1738,  and  reached  the  llocky  Mountains  in  1743. 
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U.  I'ontiuc. 

1.  Trouble  was  again  browing  in  Europe,  and  its  influonco 
sprc.iil  to  America,  where  the  colonios  of  France  and  l^higland 
renewed  the  strife  of  the  former  two  contests.  The  direct  cause 
of  the  war  on  this  continent  was  the  jeah)usy  of  the  two  nations 
about  their  boundaries.  The  English  now  owned  Acadia, 
which  they  called  Nova  Scotia,  vviiile  the  French  still  possessed 
the  country  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  dispute  was,  who 
should  have  the  isthmus  connecting  the  two.  In  the  valloy  of 
the  Ohio  River  tliere  was  a  similar  dilHcidty,  the  French 
claiming  all  the  country  between  the  Mississipj)!  and  tlie  Alleghany 
Mountains,  over  which  the  English  were  extending  their  settle- 
ments. Hence  this  war  came  to  be  called  that  of  the  "  Boundary 
Lines." 

2.  It  lasted  fourteen  years,  and  only  differed  from  the  others, 
in  the  larger  forces  engaged,  the  difl'erent  men  who  took  part  in 
the  strife,  and  that  the  attacks  on  the  French  weie  made  in  three 
(piartors  instead  of  two.  A  fleet  was  to  proceed  against  Cape 
Breton  and  Quebec,  one  land  force  against  Montreal,  and  another 
against  the  French  forts  in  Ohio,  and  al<»ng  the  lakes.  There  was 
also  fighting  between  the  two  parties  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  French 
fought  bravely,  as  they  always  did,  and  won  many  battles  ;  but 
the  English  colonists  f)ut-numbered  the  French,  and  were  assisted 
by  generals  and  soldiers  and  ships  from  England.  France  had  all 
she  could  do  in  Europe,  and  the  result  was,  that  piece  by  i)ieco 
the  English  won  all  the  French  territory  in  America.  Let  us 
mention  the  leading  facts  briefly. 

W.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  1745,  England  took  Cape 
Breton,  but  gave  it   up    again   three  years  afterwards   by   the 
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Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    In  1747  De  Galissonlore 

bucuiiiu  (fovoriiur.     ilo  huilt  a  fort  at  RouiUe  <>r  Toronto. 

and  allot  her  Nvhci'i!  Ot^duii.sliin'^'h  Htand.s,  as  a  coiincctiii^j;  link 
btft  woon  Catarainii,  ur  Fiontunac,  and  Montreal.  Ho  also  or<i;an- 
i/,o(l  a  Militia,  and  found  tlio  nund)ur  to  bo  lO,0tV).  In  1748,  ho 
induced  a  larjjfo  nmiiln!!- of  tho  French  inhabitants  of  Js ova  Scotia 
to  leave  British  rule,  and  live  under  tho  French  in  Isle  St.  Jeail, 

now  Prince  Edward  Island.    To  supply  tho  place  of  the 

Ac.idians,  and  also  to  found  tho  .settlement  of  Halifax,  three 
th  lusand  eight  hundred  colonistn  canio  out  from  Britain  in  174!). 
Tho  city  of  Halifax  took  its  name  from  tlio  Karl  of  Halifax,  who 
acted  as  patron  to  the  colony  at  this  period  in  its  history. 

4.  In  this  yojir  De  la  Jonquiere  arrived  at  (^)uoboc  as 
(iovernor.  Mo  received  his  a|»|»ointniont  some  three  years  before, 
but  oM  his  way  to  Canada  was  taken  prisoner  and  only  now 
released.  Ho  would  have  niado  n  good  rulor  if  ho  ha  I  not  been 
so  greedy  of  gain.  The  Intendant  Big^Ot  was  \V(»rso  than  tho 
(Jovorn(tr.  lietween  the  two,  Canada  fared  very  badly  ;  tho 
people  were  refused  ]»ayment  for  their  produce,  and  tho  troops 
left  unsupplied.     In  17r)2  the  Marquis  du  Quesne  was  made 

pvernor.  In  this  year  two  ships  laden  with  wheat  were  sent  to 
J<>ance,  being  the  first  exportation  of  this  grain  from  the  province. 
Du  Quesno  strove  to  cany  out  many  useful  reform.s,  l)ut  was 
constantly  opposed  by  Jiigot.  Ho  asked  to  bo  rec"llod,  and,  in 
1755,  was  succeeded  by  tho  Mar({uis  de  Yaudreuil,  who  w.'is  tlie 
last  French  Governor  of  Canada.  During  the  winter  tho  French 
were  in  a  Ijad  condition  from  want  of  food. 

5.  In  this  year,  1755,  the  English,  under  General  Braddock, 
suUered  a  severe  defeat  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  But  they  gained 
some  successes  at  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  the 
latter  province,  however,  the  Acadians  or  French  inhabitants, 
had  refused,  since  their  con(|Uest,  to  take  the  Engli.sh  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  still  showed  their  gladness  over  French  victories. 
The  Governor  and  his  Council  therefore  determined  to  put  them 
on  ships,  and  dis[)erse  them  among  the  English  colonies  along 
tho  Atl.'uitic  coast.  This  was  done,  but,  in  some  instances,  in  a 
very  harsh  way,  for  besides  being  taken  from  their  homes, 
husbands  and  wives,   parents  and   children   were  sent  away  in 
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tlifriTcnt  sIiipH;  uiul  thus  Hopftrjitt'il,  iiiimy  lu'Vcr  fmmd  nim  ;iiu»tlu'r 

<>.  Gonoral  Montcalm  whs  sont  out,  in  I7ri<>,  t<>  tukiwom- 
iiifind  «tf  (ho  FiTiuli  tnxips  in  ('uiuul.i,  and  )»y  his  aliility  prolom^iMl 
tlio  Hti'ugL;1o  a  fi!W  ytiai'H  iiKtii!.  Two  years  aflta*,  Kiv^laiid  sunt,  nut 
(iunt^rals  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  and  sovfral  <»tlior  otlioors,  with 
largo  foiooM  and  a  tluot.  In  17")H  tht)  lirilish  took  tho  fortros.s  of 
Louisbourg  in  Ca[>u  J^reron,  for  tho  l.-tst  tiuio.  In  tho  Oliio 
VaHoy  thuy  also  gainod  po.ssos.sion  of  tho  coinitry,  so  that  in  tho 
Buccooding  year  thoy  woro  ahlo  to  dirocfc  all  thoir  armies  and  tU'ot 
against  Montreal  and  (^nohoc.  While  (ienoral  Andiorst  attenij>tt'd 
to  con(|uer  the  French  forts  at  Lake  Chani[)lain,  and  (rontiral 
Johnson  the  fort  at  Niagara,  (ienoral  Wolfe  |»roc'ei!do<l  to  tho 
con(|Uost  of  Quebec.  With  a  largo  Hoot  hi'aring  his  aiiny,  ho 
arrived  at  tho  Island  of  Orleans  in  Juno,  175'.).  A  long  antl 
desperate  siege  connnenced,  and  lasted  until  the  l.'Jth  of  Sep- 
tond)or.  During  tho  preceding  night,  tho  Knglish  had  succeeded 
in  scaling  the  rugged  heights  loading  to  tho  Plains  Of  Abra- 
ham. Hero  a  short  an<l  hloody  battle  ensued  on  tho  l.'Jth,  which 
decidiid  tho  fate  of  Canada.  Wolfe  ai\d  Montcalm  woro  both 
mortally  wounded.  Tho  former  died  on  the  battle-tiold,  the  lit^tMh 
a  few  hours  Liter  within  Quebec.  -► 

7.  On  tho  17th  tho  keys  of  tho  city  woro  surrendered,  and  tho 
English  army  took  possession  of  what  was  now  almost  a  heap  (»f 
ruins.  General  Murray  at  once  set  about  putting  the  city  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  i)roparing  for  the  winter.  The  French  troops 
outside  of  Quebec,  under  (ieneral  do  Le'vis,  retreated  to  Montreal, 
where  Do  Yaudrouil  had  taken  uj)  his  headfiuartors.  While  these 
events  were  trans[)iring  on  tho  St.  Lawrence,  tho  French  forts  on 
tlie  Niagara  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  had  fallen  into  tho  hands  of 
tho  English. 

8.  Early  in  tho  spring,  De  Levis  attomi)tod  to  retake  Quebec. 
A  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in 
which  three  thousand  English  were  beaten  by  seven  thousand 
French.  General  Murray  shut  himself  within  tho  city,  while 
De  Le'vis  was  obliged  to  retreat  agani  to  Montreal,  for  tho  British 
lleet  was  comhig  up  the  river.  In  July,  Murray  left  Quebec  with 
all  the  force  he  could  .spare,  in  order  to  join  (Ienoral  Andior.st 
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})ef()ro   Montro.'il.     Seventeen   thousand  British  surrounded  this 
city  in  September,  juid  De  Vaudreuil  seeing  it  whs  useless  to  resist 

longer,  surrendered  all  Canada  to  General  Amherst  on  the 
8th  of  that  month,  1760. 

9.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  France  assented  to  the 
cession  of  her  possessions  in  North  America,  with  the  exception  of 
the  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  which  she  yet  keeps  as  stations  for  her  vessels  fishing 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

10.  The  terms  t)f  surrender  were,  that  the  French  Canadians 
should  retain  j^ossession  of  their  homes,  goods,  and  chattels,  enjoy 
tVie  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  have  all  the  civil  and  com- 
mercial rights  of  British  subjects.  All  who  had  engaged  in  the 
w;ir  were  pardoned,  and  the  Indians  friendly  to  the  French  left 
undisturbed  in  tlie  possession  of  their  lands. 

11.  Until  this  Treaty  was  made  known,  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
French  in  the  west  were  not  willing  to  believe  that  their  friends 
had  lost  all  power.  Early  in  1763,  Pontiac,  a  noted  chief,  at  the 
head  of  several  tribes,  nearly  carried  out  a  scheme  to  recapture 
the  frontier  forts  from  the  English.  Forts  Detroit,  Niagara,  and 
Pittsburg  were  the  only  ones  aide  to  resist  the  savage  attacks. 
Seven  others  were  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  either  killed  or  made 
j)risoners.     In  1764  the  conspiracy  was  (luelled,  and  Pontiac  fled. 
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-THE    QFKBKC   ACT 


1.  Military  rule. 

2.  Krij^lish  law  introduced. 
;{,  4.  l^uehec  Act. 

f>.  v  iuses  of  American  Revolution. 
0.  "  Viiited  States." 


7.  Character  of  the  war. 

8.  Canada  invaded. 

9.  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

10.  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

11.  Upper  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 


1.  As  soon  as  the  articles  of  surrender  were  signed  at  Montreal, 
in  1760,  General  Amherst,  as  the  commander  of  the  English  army, 
became  G(»vernor-General  of  Canada.  He  divided  the  country 
into  the  three  districts  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  M(»ntreal. 
General  Murray  was  app<)inted  to  Quebec,  and  given  the  duties  of 
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Lieiitenant-frovornor  over  Canada  ;  Colonel  Burton  was  appointed 
to  Tln'ee  Rivers,  and  General  Gage  to  Montreal.  Each  of  these 
was  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of  nii.litpvy  otticers,  which 
decided  all  cases  brought  before  it,  subject  to  the  a[)proval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  This  form  of  Government,  which  is  called 
military  rule,  lasted  from  1760  to  1774.  It  is  n  )t  always  the 
most  pleasant  to  a  people,  but,  at  this  time,  it  w;is  the  best  that 
could  be  given  to  Canada.  The  French  Canadians  were  not 
unhappy  under  it,  for  they  had  never  had  x  voice  as  to  how  they 
should  be  governed,  and  had  always  been  obliged  to  do  as  their 
own  governors  or  intendants  bade  them.  Besides,  the  English 
brought  money  with  them  and  paid  for  wlvit  .they  got,  whereas, 
during  the  years  of  the  late  wars,  the  Intendaiit  Bigot  paid  them 
only  in  paper  money,  which  the  French  Court  afterwards  refused 
to  honor.  This  difference  of  treatment  by  France  and  England 
had  a  great  effect  in  leading  the  French  Canadians  to  prefer 
English  rule. 

2.  in  17C3,  the  form  of  law  and  the  courts  which  are  so  much 
prized  in  England  were  introduced  into  Canada  ;  but  the  change 
was  not  agreeable,  for  the  French  could  not  understand  either  the 
language  <.r  the  justice  of  English  law.  (Genera!  Murray  strove  to 
make  its  ( peration  as  mild  as  possible,  yet  there  were  many 
com})]aiuts. 

8,  in  1766,  the  Hon.  Guy  Carleton  succeeded  General  Murray, 
and  proved  also  a  great  friend  to  the  French  Canadians,  who 
were  constantly  asking  to  have  their  old  laws  restored  to  them. 
Governor  Carleton  rectmnnended  the  English  Government  to  make 
the  "Custom  of  Paris"  the  law  of  Canada,  and,  after  several 
years  of  delay,  the  liritish  Parliament  in  1774  passed  an  Act  for 
this  [)urpose,  called  the  Quebec  Act.  By  it  the  boundaries  of 
the  province  wei'e  made  t;)  iuclude  Laln'ador  to  the  east,  the 
settlements  in  the  Ohio  valley  to  the  b.)uth-west,  and  all  the 
country  t  »  the  north  as  far  as  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  It  per- 
mitted the  French  Canatlians  to  hold  office  in  the  colony.  In 
addition  to  the  Custom  Of  Paris,  the  English  law  regarding 
crinunals  was  to  be  enforced.  'J'he  Governor  was  to  appoint  a 
council  of  not  less  than  seventeen  nor  more;  <lian  twenty-three 
members,  to  l)e  composed  of  both  French  and  l^hiL^lish  colonists. 
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These  were  to  have  the  power  to  make  any  necessary  laws,  subject, 
Iio  vever,  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign  of  Englaiid. 

4.  While  this  Act  pleased  the  French,  it  displeased  the  Eng^lish 
settlers,  who  had  begun  to  pour  into  Canada.  In  the  Ohio 
valley  the  feeling  was  very  stubborn  against  it,  for  there  was  a 
population  of  twenty  thousand  English  in  that  region,  and  to 
them  the  "  Quebec  Act"  was  unjust.  But  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
the  French  we:e  by  far  the  m  )st  numerous,  and  it  had  become  a 
very  important  matter  that  they  should  be  contented  just  at  that 
tima. 

%.  For  many  years  Ei> gland  had  been, obliged  to  wage  great  wars  • 
in  Eur(}pe  and  Asia,  and  these  wars  had  been  very  expensive.  - 
M«)reover  there  was  the  struggle  in  America,  which  lasted  fourteen; 
years,  and  cost  much  money  and  many  lives.     Now,  when  Canada  - 
had  been  concpiered,  and  the  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  were  thus  ^^  5' 
able  to  live  in  peace,  England  thought  it  was  only  right  that  these •• 
colonies  should  assist  towards  the  expenses  which  had  been  in-.:' 
curred,    and   attempted    to   impose    a^  tRX   on   certain   gcjods. 
brought  into  America.     This  act  of  the  Home  Government  at  once' 
divided  the  pe(^[)lo  of  the  old  colonies  into  tTVO  parties,  one  <>f>ffr 

which,  called  United  Empire  Loyalists,   was  loyal  and. 

willing  to  submit  to  the  tax  ;  but  the  other  refused  to  pay  it>. 
because,  said  they,  "It  is  contrary  to  our  freedom  that  we  should' 
pay  taxes   to   the   English   G(jvernment,   when  wq  do  not  sencl/      y 
members  to  the  English  Parliament.     We  should  have  somethin.gr-  I  vi 
to  say  about  the  voting  of  our  own  money."     For  ten  years  a- 
quiet  resistance  was  maintained,  during  winch  time   the  English " 
Parliament  modified  its  demands,  until  a  light  duty  on  tea  was  the  v 
only  tax  j^viod.     But  these  concessions  had  no  effect.     The  one/, 
party  reftised  to  nay  even  this,  and  when  the  Home  GoverjfUuent  y  \ 
attempted  to  compel  the  payment,  war  broke  out  in  l||j|||the - 
year  following  the  passage  of  the  "  Quebec  Act."  ^Wk"^ 

0.  The  war  had  only  been  in  jirogress  a  year,  when  the  tnirteenj 
colonies   determined   to   throw    ott"  their   alleg^iance    to   Greaty 
Britain   altogether,    and,    at    a    Congress    held    at   l*hiladelphia,y    \^ 
declared  their  independence,  July  4th,  1770,  under  the  name 
of  the  United  States.     This  Congress  invited  Canada  and  the 
other  British  provinces  to  join  the  "Stiites,"  but  the  Provinces 
rcfusiid  to  d<j  so,  and  remained  steadfast  t(<  the  British  Crown. 
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7.  The  war  of  the  "American  Revolution"  once  connnencod, 
was  carried  on  with  more  bitterness  than  any  that  liad  been  fouglit 
before  in  America.  It  was  very  sad,  because  it  was  between 
people  of  the  same  blood  and  language  ;  even  families  were 
divided,  fathers  and  sons  fighting  against  one  another.  What 
made  it  so  bitter  was,  that  each  side  claimed  to  be  doins;  right — 
the  Rebels  in  not  paying  the  tax,  and  resisting  what  they  called 
tyranny — while  the  Loyalists  were  ready,  not  only  cheerfully  to 
submit  to  the  law,  but  also  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  Mother 
Country. 

8.  The  contest  began  with  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  in  1775. 
In  the  same  year  tlij  Americans  invaded  Canada,  and  got 
possession  of  Montreal.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  they  attempted 
an  assault  upon  Quebec  ;  but  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
their  leader.  General  Montgomery.  During  177<)  they  were  driven 
out  of  Canada,  and  tried  no  more  to  take  it  while  the  war  lasted. 
In  1778,  General  Haldimand  became  Governor  of  Canada.  For 
six  years  the  fierce  strife  went  on  in  the  thirteen  States,  until  it 
was  ended  by  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  at  Yorktoivn,  in  1782. 

9.  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in  178:?,  and  tlie 
boundaries  of  British  America  were  reduced  to  their  present 
limits. 

10.  The  party  in  the  States  which  had  remained  loyal  to  Eng- 
land during  the  late  war  were  now  left  in  a  very  unpleasant 
position.  England  asked  the  Congress  to  show  tliem  leniency, 
and  CoP'jjress  did  recommend  the  governments  of  tluj  several 
States  to  treat  the  Ijoyalists  wiih  kindness  ;  but  Congress  had  not 
much  influence  then,  and,  whorevei  these  people  live  I,  their 
neighbors  looked  upon  them  with  great  disfavo!',  and  treated  them 
often  with  great  harshness.  Many  of  the  Itoyalists  were  very 
wealthy  and  had  a  great  deal  of  property,  which  was  C(jveted  by 
the  victorious  party.  Vicuf^v  did  iiot  make  the  Litter  generous, 
but  they  allowec*l  all  t^he  bitter  feelings  of  the  war  to  control  them, 
and  passed  laws  confiscating',  or  taking  away  the  property  of 
the  Loyalists,  and  declaring  them  enemies  of  the  new  (Jovernment. 
This  act  hastened  the  departure  of  these   brave  i)eople   from  the 
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territory  of  the  United  States.  But  the  greater  number  gave  up 
tlieir  land.s  and  houses  of  tlieir  own  accord,  preferring  to  live 
under  the  old  tiag.  Mivny  went  to  England,  but  more  emigrated 
to  the  Provinces — about  twenty  thousand  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  ten  thousand  to  what  is  now  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

11.  From  the  time  that  Canada  became  an  English  province,  up 
to  the  year  1784,  the  country  west  of  the  River  Ottawa  had 
not  grown  much  in  population.  But  in  that  year  Governor  Haldi- 
mand  sent  surveyors  to  lay  out  in  lots  the  country  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  around  Niagara  and  Andierst- 
burg.  It  grieved  the  English  Government  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  Loyalists  were  treated,  and  a  list  of  them  under  the 
designation  of  United  Emj)ire  Loyalists,  was  ordered  t(j  be  made. 
Nearly  £'4,000,000  sterling  was  voted  to  be  divided  among  them, 
besides  large  grants  of  land  in  the  new  country.  Five  thousand 
acres  was  the  allowance  to  tield-otticers,  throe  thousand  to  caj^tains^ 
two  thousand  to  subalterns,  and  two  hundred  to  private  soldiers, 
and  others  ;  while  two  hundred  acres  were  to  be  given  to  each  son 
on  coming  of  age,  and  a  like  number  to  each  daughter  v  henever 
she  married.  They  were  also  given  tools  for  building,  implements 
for  tilling  the  land,  seed  to  sow,  and  the  food  and  clothing  necessary 
for  three  years.  All  this  was  very  generous,  but  it  did  not  make 
up  for  all  the  Loyalists  had  been  forced  to  leave  behind  in  their 
old  homes.  But  they  weie  true  men  and  womeii,  who  chose 
rather  t)  lose  all  than  give  up  their  allegiance  to,  and  love  for,  the 
Mother  Country.     These  wore  the  ])oi)ple  who  laid  the  foundation 

(.f  the  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  or  Ontario,  and  of  New 
BrunsAvick. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONSTirrTIONAL   ACT,    17{>1. 


1.  The  Governor-Generiil. 

2.  Division  of  ll|>per  Canada. 

3.  State  of  CJovernment. 

4.  Afjfitation. 

5.  Two  young  nations. 


G.  T<and  tenures. 

7.  Seigniors. 

8.  Freeholder. 

9.  Two  jirovinces. 
10-13.  Terms  cf  the  Act. 


1.  In  1785  fTeneral  Haldimand  roturned  to  England,  nnd  Henry 
Hamilton  and  Colonel  Hope  admini.stered  the  government  in  suc- 
cession until  the  next  year,  when  General  Carleton,  who  had  heen 
made  Loid  Dorchester,  arrived  at  Quebec  as  Governor-General. 
Since  tlie  late  war  it  had  become  the  custom  to  appoint  a  Govemor- 
Genera<L  who  represented  the  English  sovereign,  and  who 
resided  at  Quebec  and  ruled  Lower  Can;ida,  wliile  Lieutenant- 
Governors  were  appointed  to  the  other  provinces.  It  was  thought, 
in  this  v/ay,  to  preserve  a  kind  of  union  among  the  several 
provinces. 

2.  In  1787,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV., 
visited  Canada,  and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Dorchester 
divided  the  western  province  into  four  districts,  named  Lunen- 
burg, Mecklenburg,  Nassau  and  Hesse,  the  one  farthest  to  the 
east  being  Lunenburg. 

3.  You  have  been  told  how  the  English  governed  Canada  .at 
first  by  "Militjiry  Rule,"  from  1760  to  1774,  during  which  the 
military  rulers  and  their  councils  of  officers  tried  to  do  the  best 
they  could,  in  their  ignorance  of  French  law  and  customs.  You 
have  seen  i\o  efforts  made  by  the  English  Parliament  to  make  the 
French  contented,  and  that  fortius  purpose,  the  "Quebec  Act" 
of  1774  w.is  passed,  making  French  law  the  law  of  Canada, 
althouifh  the  English  settlers  did  not  like  it.  But  the  French 
were  many  times  more  numerous  than  the  English  then,  and  the 
"greatest  content  of  the  greatest  number  "  must  ])e  the  excise 
of  the  Home  Goveniment.  The  English  settlers  had  alwavs  com- 
plained  against  the  "Quebec  Act,"  and  their  complaints  became 
more  frec^uent  after  so  many  U.  E.  Loyalists  came  into  the 
country  and  settled  west  of  the  Ottawa. 
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4.  The  English  Canadians  sent  petitions  to  the  king,  asking 
hiia  to  have  the  Act  repealed,  while  the  French  Canadians  sent 
petitions  to  have  it  retained.  The  king  and  his  ministers  were  very 
nmch  perplexed,  but  they  did  nothing  hastily.  Lord  Dorchester 
was  told  to  find  o^t  all  he  could  about  the  true  state  of  the  matter, 
and  what  would  be  best  to  be  done.  He  divided  his  council  into 
CO  iimittees  and  gave  each  of  these  a  distinct  work  to  do.  One 
cojumittee  had  to  gatlier  all  the  information  possible  about  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  Canada  ;  ancjther,  al)out  the  militia ; 
another,  about  education,  and  another,  about  the  courts,  and  how 
justice  was  dealt  to  the  inhabitants.  This  was  in  178(1.  The  work 
was  done  carefully,  and  the  reports  sent  to  England,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Parliament ;  in  addition,  some  English,  and  some 
French  Canadians  went  to  England  and  told  tlie  story  of  their 
grievances.  By  means  of  this  knowledge,  the  British  Government 
expected  to  l)e  in  a  position  t  >  settle  the  complaints  of  the 
colonists.  Perhai)S  you  may  think  this  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for 
a  government  in  England  to  take  about  places  so  far  off  as  Canada. 
But  it  is  the  right  way.  Law  should  never  be  made  or  changed 
without  knowing  everything  ])ossible  concerning  what  the  law  is^ 
intended  to  do,  what  evils  it  will  remove,  and  what  benefits  it 
will  confer.  If  laws  had  been  always  passed  thuS  carefully, 
the  United  States  might  to-day  be  under  British  Government. 

5.  If  the  Canadians  had  })oen  either  all  French  or  all  English,  it 
would  have  been  easier  for  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  determine 
what  to  do.  But  there  were  two  yOUng  nations  in  Canada, 
a  little  France  thai  had  been  growing  for  two  hundred  years,  and 
a  little  England  just  springing  up.  Why  were  the  French  so  eager 
to  keep  their  old  laws  ?  They  liked  British  rule  better  than  that 
of  old  France,  for  they  were  now  fre^r  and  more  prosperous,  and 
there  were  some  English  laws  which  they  preferred  ;  for  instance, 
that  against  criminals.  But  the  English  law  regarding  land  and 
property  was  so  different  from  the  French  law,  that  the  French 
Canadians  were  afraid  to  have  it  established,  lest  they  should  lose 
their  farms,  or  be  disturbed  in  any  way. 

6.  Thai,  you  may  understand  something  more  on  this  subject, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  Canadian  histoi'y,  let  us  point  out 
the  difierence  between  these  two  kinds  of  law.     At  first  all  the 
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land  settled  hy  the  French  was  held  Ijy  Feudal  tenure,  that  is, 
the  kiuij  alw.iys  kept  the  right  to  it.  The  holders  had  to  do 
cjrtain  duties  as  the  king  desired,  and  he  could  at  any  time  bestow 
tlie  lauds  on  others.  With  such  a  law  there  was  little  encourage- 
ment for  pjo;)lo  to  leave  old  France  and  come  to  the  New  World. 
When  Richelieu  formed  the  Company  of  "  One  Hundred  Associ- 
ates," the  1  iw  was  changed  so  that  colonists  held  their  lands  by 
Seigrniorial  tenure,  which  means  that  the  land  of  Canada  was 
divided  into  portions,  and  given  to  geiitlemen  in  favor  with  the 
king  and  Richelieu,  or  to  the  religious  orders  that  sent  out 
missionaries.  These  divisions  Avere  not  all  equal,  but  varied  a 
great  deal,  some  being  as  largo  as  a  township,  and  others  less  or 
more.  For  instance,  La  Salle  received  thj  Seigniory  of  Cataraqui, 
or  Frontenac,  Joliette  was  given  the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  the 
island  of  Montreal  was  bestowed  on  M.  de  Lauson  in  1<).S5,  and 
p  issed  to  the  religious  order  of  St.  Sul[)ice  in  1(>(>4.  The  Seigniors 
afterwards  divided  their  portions  in  lots  among  those  wishing  to 
settle,  the  holders  paying  the  Seignior  certain  sums  every  year. 

7.  It  was  after  this  *' tenure"  became  the  law,  that  Canada 
grew  and  increased  in  population,  and  all  the  French  oAvned  their 
1  md  under  it.  The  French  Canadians  were  not  used  to  governing 
themselves  ;  they  de])endod  up(m  the  Seigniors,  and  looked  up  to 
them.  No  person  could  take  their  land  from  them,  for  it  belonged 
to  the  "  lord,"  and  they  might  live  upon  it  as  long  as  they  chose. 
But  this  was  not  a  g)od  law  for  the  iuqmjvemeut  of  the  country. 
There  were  so  many  ways  in  which  the  tenant  had  to  pay  the 
Seijjjnior  that  the  farmer  became  careless.  The  more  valuable  he 
made  his  farm  by  working  it  well,  or  erecting  good  buildings  upcjn 
it,  the  more  he  had  to  pay,  so  that  he  had  no  motive  for  making 
his  condition  better,  or  for  improving  his  land. 

8,  Under  the  English  law,  if  a  man  wished  to  possess  land,  he 
bought  it  and  paid  for  it  at  once,  and  received  a  deed  either  from 
the  Government,  or  from  the  former  owner.  This  deed  made  him 
a  freeholder,  that  is,  he  held  his  1  ,!id  free  from  all  payments, 
except  the  usual  taxes  to  the  Government.  He  had  no  tribute  to 
pay  to  a  Seignior.  But  if  he  got  into  del't,  he  was  liable  to  have 
his  land  taken  and  sold  to  pay  his  debts.  The  French  Canadians 
were  afraid  of  such  a  law,  for  it  would  make  them  depend  more 
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upon  thcnisolvos  ;  and  when  tlio  EngliHh  beg;in  to  como  into 
Cfinfidfi,  with  their  new  ways  of  farming  and  their  eagerness  tc 
p;)ssesH  large  farms,  the  former  inhabitants  became  ahirmed,  lest 
they  should  be  crowded  out  of  the  country.  They  wore  generallj' 
attached  to  the  Seigniors,  and  preferred  their  old  laws,  to  which 
they  were  used,  and  one  cannot  blame  them.  But  this  very  thing 
had  an  important  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  British  Parliament, 
in  trying  to  arrange  the  troubles  of  Canada.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  these  hmg-established  customs  in  the  Lower  Province,  there 
wcmld  only  have  been  one  COinaida,  instead  of  two  separated  by 
the  River  Ottawa. 

9.  As  it  was,  however,  in  1791,  an  Act  was  passed  in  England 
called  the  Constitutional  Act,  which  divided  Canada  into  two 
Vjrovinces,  the  liower  and  Upper,  separated,  as  wo  have  just  said, 
by  the  Ottawa. 

10.  Each  province  was  to  have  a  Oovernor  of  its  own,  and  a 
Parliament  consisting  of  two  Houses,  namely,  an  Assembly 
elected  by  the  people  as  now,  and  a  Legislative  Council  whose 
members  were  to  ])e  selected  by  the  Governor,  from  the  older  and 
more  wealthy  men  of  the  Province.  Moreover,  the  Governor  was 
to  select  an  Executive  Council  composed  of  a  few  men,  to  advise 
him  especially.  All  laws  and  onlinancos  made  under  the  Quel)cc 
Act  were^to  remain  in  force,  until  altered  by  the  new  parliaments. 
The,  tj^l^^iBEflf  laud  in  Lower  Canada  was  to  be  fixed  by  its  local 
Legislature,  while  in  Upper  Canada,  where  the  colonists  were 
mostly  of  British  origin,  all  lands  were  to  be  held  by  '* freehold 
tenure."  This  Act  of  1791  also  sought  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  a  Protestant  clergy  in  both  Canadas,  by  setting  apart  a  large 
extent  of  wild  lands  for  that  purpose.  These  lands  were  called 
Clergy  Reserves,  and  were  afterwards  a  source  of  much 
contention,  as  you  shall  read  further  on. 

11.  With  regard  to  taxes,  the  British  Government  retained  in 
its  own  hands  the  right  to  impose  duties  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  commerce  ;  but  the  Canadian  parliaments  had  the  power  to 
collect  these,  and  also  to  tax  themselves  for  the  building  of  public 
works,  such  as  roads  and  bridges,  and  for  education. 

12.  In  Lower  Canada  the  House  of  Assembly  was  to  have  fifty 
members,  and  the  Legislative  Council  fifteen.     In  Upper  Canada 
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tho  fonnor  wfis  to  havu  sixtoun  nioin))er.s,  mikI  tho  latter  sovoii. 
A  census  of  tho  wliolo  country  was  t^ikun  at  this  tinio,  whicli 
showed  tho  popuhition  to  bo  150,000,  of  which  20,000  belonged 
to  Upper  Canada. 

l.*5.  This  Act  took  effect  in  tho  two  provinces  on  the  2r)th  of 
December,  1701.  Lord  Dorcliestcr  had  at  this  time  returned  to 
England,  and  (ituieral  Clarke  acte.l  as  Lie  i tenant-Governor. 


CHAPTEU   VITT. 


LOWKR   ("ANADA    I'NDKK    A    PARLIAMKNT. 


1.  Elective  I'liriaiiieiit. 

2.  The  f  mictions  of  I'arlianienI, 
;i.  I'arliaiiieiitarv  teriiis. 

4.  l''irst  Parliament. 

6.  General  coiKlilion  of  lliiii;;s. 


(5.  Jesuit  estates. 

7.  Slavery. 

H.  Alien  "r.ill. 

!).  Slciimhoats. 

10.  .Sijjiis  of  w.ir. 
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Let  us  review   the  changes  in   the  government   of   Canada 


.subse<;;ieiit  to  17<)().  First,  Kiigla:ul  held  Canada  ))y  military 
o(".uj>ation  from  17<>0,  until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  conhrmed  her  riglit 
to  the  latter.  >SVcoh(////,  from  17^3  to  1791,  Canada's  relation  to 
England  was  that  of  a  Crown  colony,  that  is,  a  colony  which  is  not 
governed  by  an  elective  parliament  of  its  own,  but  hy  governors 
acting  i.nder  instructions  from  the  Homo  Goverinncnt.  Tho 
"Quel)ec  Act"  only  moditied  the  terms  of  this  relation,  but  did 
not  remove  it. 

The  third  great  changre  was  made  by  the  Act  of  1701. 
By  it  elect  ire  parliaments  were  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  into 
this  part  of  British  America.  But  a  similar  form  of  government 
had  already  been  given  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1708  ;  and  to  New 
Brunswick  in  1784,  when  it  became  a  sei)arate  province. 

2.  It  is  important  for  us,  then,  to  know  something  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "parliament,"  and  about  Avhat  is  done  in 
jiarliaineiit.  The  name  comes  from  a  French  word  meaning  to  talk, 
and  you  have  before  been  told  how  the  Canadian  Parliament  was 
to  be  composed.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  were  elected  to 
serve  four  years.  The  two  Houses  do  not  sit  together,  but  in 
se})arate  chambers,  to  talk  over  the  atlairs  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  laws.     It  has  never  been  necessary  for  the  Parliament  to 
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contiiiuo  its  luuotiiig  throujLjhoiit  tho  wliolu  of  tho  four  yours,  but 
only  for  a  fuw  wuuks  (»r  months  of  eutli  yo.ir,  find  this  jujiiod  of 
tnno  is  called  a  SC3Sion.  Wlion  it  moots,  each  lloiiso  is  jiresidod 
ovor  l)y  a  Speaker,  who  is  (jno  of  its  momhors,  and  directs  its 
actions  while  in  session.  Tho  records  of  tho  debates  and  doings  of 
each  day  are  called  tho  minuteS,  and  these  must  be  entered  in 
l.'ooks  kept  for  the  purp(»Ho,  and  called  tho  journals  of  the  House. 
When  any  member  wishes  to  piopof.o  a  law,  which  he  thinks  ought 
to  1)0  made,  ho  must  first  ask  leave  to  propose  it,  and  does  so  by 
writing  a  short  statement  of  whit  he  wants.  This  written  reijucst 
is  called  a  motion,  and  nuist  be  signed  by  the  proposer  and 
another  member,  who  thus  ].ec(.me  tho  mover  /ind  Seconder 
of  it.  As  soon  as  the  House  grants  tho  motion,  tho  mover  brings 
in  a  more  lengthy  stjitement  of  theproi)osed  law,  telling  everything 
about  it,  and  drawn  up  after  a  rejular  form.  Tiiis  longer  state- 
ment is  called  a  bill.  In  order  to  become  law  a  bill  must  bo 
passed,  or  agreed  to,  by  both  Houses,  and  receive  tho  assent  of  tho 
Ciovenior.  It  is  then  called  an  Act  Of  Pairliaxiient,  becomes 
law,  and  must  be  obeyed.  If  a  bill  does  n<»t  become  law,  it  is 
s:iid  to  1)0  defeated.  This  may  1)0  done  in  three  ways.  It  may  not 
be  agreed  to  in  the  House  where  it  was  first  moved,  or  it  may  pass 
there  and  not  be  agreed  to  in  the  other,  or  tho  Governor  may  not 
give  his  assent  after  it  has  passed  both  Houses. 

8.  There  are  three  ways  of  closing  tho  business  of  a  session, 
either  by  adjourning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament.  When 
it  is  adjourned,  the  members  are  dismissed,  to  meet  again  at  a 
certain  time,  when  they  resume  any  unlinished  business,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  adjournment.  To  prorog'Ue  Parliament  is  to  stop 
all  its  work,  and  any  business  not  completed  must  bo  taken  up 
afterwards,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  about  it.  But  Avhen 
Parliament  is  dissolved,  not  only  is  its  business  ended,  there 
must  also  1)0  a  new  election,  before  it  can  come  together  again. 

4.  The  lirst  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  mot  at  Quebec  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1702.  Of  the  lifty  members  elected  to  tho 
Assembly  only  fifteen  were  of  British  origin,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  whether  French  or  English  was  to  be  spoken 
in  the  House.  It  was  agreed  that  each  member  should  have  the 
j)rlvilege  of  speaking  in  either  language,  but  that  all  motions,  and 
the  minutes  of  Parliament,  should  be  written  in  both  languages. 
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5.  Tho  new  (ti'dor  of  tilings  giivo  nn  inijiiilso  t(»  the  cnimh-y, 
whieli  now  bugjin  to  iiiuko  stoady  progress.  New  roads  were 
opened  uj),  and  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  improved. 
At  this  time  it  took  four  months  for  a  mail  to  go  from  Canada  to 
Enghmd  and  return,  in  the  sailing  vessels  which  then  ci'ossed  the 
ocean.  In  I7'^-,  there  was  a  monthly  mail  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec,  and  seven  years  afterwards,  a  weekly  m.iil  passed  btitween 
IMontreal  and  the  Fnited  States.  Lord  Do  jhester  nlurniNl  to 
Canada  in  IT'^^'i,  and  remained  until  J7-><),  when  (Jeneral  I'resc-ott 
became  (iovernor-Cieneral.     Sir  J{oi)ert  JNIilnes  succeeded  him  in 

I7n{>. 

().  When  the  Knglish  took  Canadi  they  confiscated  th«? 
estates  or  seigniories  (»f  the  religious  order  called  .K-suits.  in  ISOO, 
tho  revenues  <►£  these  estates  were  devoted  to  education,  which 
about  that  time  received  more  attention. 

7.  Tho  practice  of  keei)ing  slaves  had  been  brought  into  tho 
provnico  by  people  who  came  from  the  United  States,  whe:e  it 
had  been  in  vogue  for  a  long  time.  Tho  feelings  of  Canadians 
wore  not  in  favor  of  the  practice,  and  it  was  pissing  away  a:i 
fast  as  circumstances  would  permit.  There  w;  re  at  this  time 
three  hundred  shivo^  in  Lower  Canada.  No  A(  t  <  f  Parliament 
was  passed  against  slavery  in  that  province,  but  in  l.SO.'J  Chief 
Justice  Osgoodo  dechired  in  couit  that  it  was  net  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  country.  I'oople  saw  that  the  c;»urts  would 
not  U[)hold  them  in  keeping  slaves,  and  as  a  conse(|uenco  the 
blacks  received  their  freedom. 

8.  The  first  English  cathedral  was  built  at  (^)uL>bec  in  LS04.  Sir 
James  Craig  assumed  the  duties  of  Governor-Cieneial  in  JH07.  In 
the  meantime  the  ])eople  took  a  gr'^at  interest  in  tho  actions  of 
the  Government,  and  there  was  often  a  good  deal  of  bitterness 
between  the  two  races,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Si'veral 
newspapers  had  also  been  published  in  Itoth  French  and  English, 
and  these  kept  u))  the  strife  even  when  the  Parliament  was  not 
in  session.  Some  peoi)le  in  the  United  States  thought  this  a 
favorable  time  to  sjiread  disloyalty  among  Canadians,  afTd  many 
strangers  were  found  throughout  the  country  t:\ing  to  teach 
rebellion.  But  the  Parliament  passed  the  Alien  Bill,  which  was 
an  Act  t  )  punidi  aliens,  or  people  of  other  couii^ries,  founil  guilty 
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of  HMcli  sedition.  Ah  llu'fr  wuM  iimcli  l».nl  fiidlin;.?  Hpriii'^iii",'  up  in 
tho  llnitud  St.'Uos  ;i.n;iiiist,  Midland,  a  INI ilili.i  Act  was  also  pa.sMMl 
for  till)  safi'ly  of  Canada,  wliiK)  Sir  .Ianu;s  Craii<  iiiado  a  loin- 
tlwoiiL,di  i\u'  iMoviiici)  and  evvfywliuro  rccvivod  thu  assuranco  of 
tho  loyul  fcH'lilii^s  (tf  lliu  jKojtlo. 

0.   Tlu!  tradi!  of  tlu!  world  was  about  to  ^ct  a  now  ini|>also  from 
tho  use  of  steam  in    navigation,  and  youni;   Canada  was  nnl 
liohind  tho  otluT  nations  in  a|))»lyin^  it  to  boats  upon  hoi' rivfis. 
Tho   first  stoamboat,  t»f  which  tluTo  is  any  rocord,  was  ono  bui  I 
by  Syniin!L,'ton,  a  Scotchman,  in  JS()2,  und  which  was  used  on  thu 
Forth  and  Clydo  Can.d  ;  tho  socond  and  third  woro  launchod  upon 
tho  Hudson  Jlivov  by  Fidton,   in  JSOo,  and  IHOO.      In  tho  latter 
year,  thu  Hon.  John  Molson,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  INIontreal, 
])uilt  a  stoaudmat  on  the  S).  Lawrence.     On  tho  JU'd  of  No\'oud)er, 
it  started  down  tho   river,  and    made  tho  voyaj,'o  to   Quebeo  in 
thirty-six  hours.     A  Hewsjjaper  of  that  city  gave  a  doscri]»tion  of 
tho  little  ])oat  wlii(^h  excited  <.;roat  wondcu'  in   those  days.     The 
paper  said:  "The  stoaudioat  '  Aeconunodation'  has  arrived  with 
ton  passengers.     She  is  incessantly  crowded  with  visitors.     This 
steamboat  receives  luu'  iiii[»ulso  from  an  open-spoked  ptn-pendicuLu' 
wheel  on  each  side,  without  any  cin.-ular  1)and  or  rim  ;  to  tho  end 
of  each  double  spoke  is  lixed  a  scpiare  board  which  enters  the 
water,    and,    by    tho   rotary   motion   of  tho   wheels,    acts   like   a 
paddle.     No  wind  nor  tide  can  stoj)  her.     The  price  of  a  passage 
is  nine  dollars  up,  and  eight  down.''     Such  was  the  first  Canadian 
steand)(»at. 

10.  Sir  George  Provost  became  Governor-Crenoral  in  181 1 .  Dur- 
in<'  this  and  the  preceding  year,  tho  trouble  l)etween  the  United 
States  and  England  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  sigHS  of  war 
began  to  appear;  bu^,  before  si»eakiiig  of  this,  let  us  see  what 
Ul)per  Canada  had  been  dohig  since  she  became  a  separate 
province  in  17yi. 
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I   I'I'IMl    r.VNAhA     A    SKI'AltATK    I'llOVINTK. 


I.  '.!.  MtK'iiil  ciiiidilioti 
."{.    I''ii'^(   l';iili;iiii   111.. 
•1.  Sliivcry. 


Ti,  I.uidIdm     York. 

('..  Ciisidiii  (liilii'8— TriMlo. 


7.  Sir  l>.iai'  llruk. 

1.  WIiiiii  r|([K!r  C;iiiii(lii  \\;is  first  in.uU^H  separate  province 

in  17'M,  ifc  liiid  «>iily  n  sni.ill  .iiid  thinly  .st-.ittciiid  |M)[mliiti(ni  of 
Hoiiiu  twenty  thousand  pooiilo.  Theso  wiiio  t<»  1)(j  found  alon<^  tho 
St.  Lawroncu,  tho  liay  of  (^uinlo,  tho  Nia<^aia  frontier,  and  tlio 
Detroit  River.  Small  villaj^'e.s  were  to  bo  found  at  Kingston, 
Newarlv  or  Niagara,  au<l  Andierstliurg.  All  tho  rest  of  tho  country 
was  a  wilderness*  covered  with  forests  of  fini',  laigo  timber. 
Tho  early  settler  went  into  tho  forest  with  very  few  goods,  except 
tho  clothes  on  his  back,  .i,  Hint-lock  musket,  and  an  axo.  Some 
had  not  even  these,  and  all  were  more  or  less  obliged  to  accei)t  tho 
hel[),  which  tho  (iovornmentofl'ered  to  them  when  "drawing"  their 
land.  This  help  ccmsisted  of  food  and  clothes  for  three  years,  or 
until  tho  settlers  were  able  to  j)rovide  these  for  themselves.  They 
were  also  given  seeds  to  sow  on  their  "clearings,"  and  such  tools 
as  they  might  re(iuire.  Each  family  received  an  axe,  a  hoo  and  a 
spade  ;  a  plough  and  one  cow  were  given  to  every  two  families  ; 
large  saws  to  every  fourth  family,  and  even  boats  were  furnished 
for  their  use  and  placed  at  suitable  points  (m  the  rivers.  As  there 
were  no  mills,  even  this  want  Avas  supjilied  in  part  by  the  distribu- 
ti(m  of  "portable  corn-mills  "  made  of  steel  plales,  and  turned  by 
hand  like  a  coffee-mill.  Where  tho  people  had  not  these  mills, 
they  used  to  place  tho  grain  in  the  hollow  of  a  hardwood  stump  or 
log,  and  pound  it  fine  by  means  of  a  heavy  stone  swung  above,  so 
as  to  be  easily  lifted  and  lowered. 

2.  A  L)g  house  was  first  built.  This  was  done  by  the  skilful  use 
of  the  axe,  and  the  help  of  tho  nearest  neighbors.  A  small  clearing 
was  then  made  and  the  fallen  timber  burnt  to  leave  the  land  free 
for  tillage.  Here  the  pioneer  planted  his  first  seed,  and  while 
awaiting  the  harvest,  he  extended  his  clearing  by  chopping  and 
burning  ;  then  fencing  it  in,  prepared  it  for  larger  crops.    Burning 
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the  fallen  trees  was  soinetimes  very  dangerous,  for  if  the  woods 
caught  fire  the  tianies  spread  very  swiftly  and  very  far,  causing  the 
poor  settlers  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Many  brave  men  and  women, 
thrust  out  from  homes  of  comfcjrt  and  plenty  after  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  made  foi-  themselves  new  homes  in  the  Canadian  forest. 
By  industry  their  little  possessions  increased,  their  stock  multi- 
plied, and  the  lonely  families  after  a  time  had  all  things  needful 
for  living.  These  were  perhaps  coarse  in  quality,  but  abundant  in 
(quantity,  and  the  best  for  health  and  strength.  In  course  of  time 
they  produced  their  own  clo  liing.  The  skilful  fingers  of  the  house- 
wife and  her  daughters  worked  the  flax  and  wool  through  all  the 
stages  of  preparation,  and,  w«>.aving  them  in  their  own  houses, 
made  go.;d  strong  clothes  which  would  endure  wear  and  tear.  The 
table  also  of  the  Canadian  settler  had  its  good  things,  for  deer 
roamed  through  the  forest,  and  the  rivers  teemed  with  flsh,  several 
kinds  of  which  wo  do  not  now  see  at  all,  while  wild  ducks,  geese 
and  pigecms  often  fell  victims  to  the  old  musket,  which  may  already 
have  done  duty  in  by-gone  wars. 

3.  The  Province  had,  since  its  settlement  in  1784,  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Lower  Canada,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Quebec  Act.  But  in  17^1,  Upper  Canad  i 
stood  b-  itself,  as  an  infant  colony,  with  the  privilege  of  making 
its  own  laws.  Colonel  John  (Graves  Simcoe  became  the  iirst 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  following  year.  He  selected  the 
village  of  NiagT^Ta  or  Newark  as  his  headc^uarters  for  the 
time,  until  he  should  be  able  to  select  a  place  more  suital)le  for  a 
permanent  capital.  There  he  opened  his  first  Parliament,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1792,  in  what  was  little  better  than  a  log 
house.  The  House  of  Assembly  consisted  of  sixteen  mcm})ers,  the 
Legislative  Council  of  seven,  while  the  Executive  Council  was 
composed  of  five  members,  appointed  to  advise  and  aid  the 
Governor.  The  plain,  honest  men  who  formed  this  primitive 
parliament  went  to  work  in  making  laws  to  govern  the  country,  as 
earnestly  as  they  did  in  chopping  its  forests  and  clearing  the  land. 
They  wasted  no  time  in  useless  debate,  and  two  months  before  the 
Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  had  met,  they  had  finished  their 
work  of  law  'uaking,  and  returned  home.  TIie>  made  the  civil 
law  of  Eng^land  the  law  of  the  Province  ;  introduced  trial  by 
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jury  ;  provided  f<jr  tlio  recovery  of  sin;vll  del)ts,  and  fixed  the  toll 
for  millers  at  one-twelfth  for  grinding  ;uid  bolting.  They  changed 
the  name  of  the  districts  into  which  Lord  Dorchester  had  divided 
the  Province,  and  called  them  th  ^  Eastern  or  Johnstown  District, 
the  Midland  or  Kingston,  the  Home  or  Niagara,  and  the  Western 
r»r  Detroit ;  and  these  were  again  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
An  Act  was  also  passed  to  erect  a  jail  and  court-house  in  each  of 
these  districts. 

4.  In  the  next  year,  the  second  session  began  in  May,  and  was 
marked  by  the  passing  t>f  other  useful  Acts,  One  ottered  a  reward 
for  the  killing  of  wolves  and  bears,  which  shows  that  the  number 
of  these  animals  was  large  enough  to  prove  a  source  of  trouble  to 
the  early  settlers.  The  most  important  Act  was  that  doing  pway 
with  slavery,  forbidding  the  bringing  of  any  more  slaves  into 
tlij  provijice,  and  making  all  slave-children  free  at  the  age  of 
twcMty-live.  The  elections  for  the  House  of  Assembly  were  held 
ovoiy  four  years,  and  the  first  Parliament  held  its  last  session  in 
179o.  The  first  Upper  Canadian  newspaper,  the  Gazette^  was 
started  during  this  ])criod. 

6.  In  the  me  ultimo,  Colouf  1  Simcoe  was  trying  to  select  a  better 
place  than  Newark  for  tiie  seat  of  Ciovernment,  for  Newark  was 
too  near  the  frontier  of  another  couniiy.  He  was  in  favor  of 
going  farther  west,  and  for  this  purpose  chose  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  London,  which  he  named,  cnlling  the  river  on 
which  it  was  situated  the  Thames.  But  the  GoveriKn'-Cieneral, 
Lord  Dorchester,  wished  to  make  Kingston  the  capital.  Thus  the 
two  governors  could  not  agree,  and  at  last  Colonel  Simcoe  fixed 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort,  Rouille,  now  Toronto.  Hero 
he  pitched  his  tent  until  block-houses  could  be  built  for  himself 
and  his  soldiers,  whom  he  employed  in  making  roads.  In  1795 
there  were  only  twelve  houses,  besides  the  barracks,  in  York,  as 
it  was  then  called. 

G.  In  179G,  Governor  Simcoe  was  recalled,  and  the  Hon.  Pi.t'U' 
Russell,  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  acted  in  his  place. 
The  government  oflices  were  now  moved  to  York,  and  the  Pjv.rlia- 
nient  was  opened  there  in  the  same  year.  When  the  two  provinces 
were  separated,  they  agreed  to  divide  betw(;en  them  the  revenuo 
collected  at  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  Tapper  Canada  to 
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receive  one-eigfht^,  wliiuh  was  thcjught  to  equal  her  share  of 
the  import  trade,  aiul  theref<jre  of  the  duties.  This  eighth 
aniouiited,  in  179G,  to  five  thous^i^lr  flol^irs.  Tjjf^^trado  of  a 
country  is  a  good  index  to  the  way  in  which  the  country  ifri\aking 
progress.  In  thirteen  years  this  eighth  increased  to  twenty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  and  Upper  Canada's  share  was  ^hanc^ed  to  one- 
fifth,  showing  how  prosperous  both  provinces  wore  becoming. 
But  besides  the  trade  l)y  way  of  Lower  Canada,  a  direct  conmierco 
had  rapidly  grown  up  })etween  the  Wea|«rn  Pni^iiice  and  the 
State  of  New  York,  so  that  it  became  necessary  t^o  ojjeii  ten  ports 
of  entry,  which  extended  from  Cornwall  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  Sandwich  on  the  Detroit  River.  In  17'>9,  General  Hunter 
arrived  in  the  province,  and  replaced  Mr.  Russell  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  Meanwhile  the  province  was  rapidly  growing 
in  population  as  well  as  wealtii,  and,  for  so  young  a  ccjuntry, 
showed  a  vigorous  spirit  oi.  enterprise.  The  Hon.  Francis  Gore 
became  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1806,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  Parlifiment  granted  the  liberal  sum  of  £800  for  the  purpose  oi 
paying  the  salaries  of  masters  of  Gra/IIimair  SChOOlS,  one  of 
which  was  founded  in  each  oi  the  eight  districts  intcj  wli  ch.  Upper 
Canada  had  ])y  this  time  become  divided  ;  and  in  1810,  a  first 
grant  of  £2,000  was  made  ft)r  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges. 

7.  In  1811,  a  census  was  taken,  which  gave  the  i)Opulati<m  as 
seventy-seven  thousiind.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gore  returned  to 
England,  and  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  took  charge  of  the 
Government  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  George  Prevost  took  up  his 
residence  at  Qiiebec  as  Governor-General. 
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1.  War  (loclarofl. 

2,  .'!.   Koeliii^  in  Canada. 
4.  I'recautions. 

.f).  Mackinaw — Detroit,. 

(■'-  '■  Mieenston  lleigius. 

7.  liacolle  lliver. 

b.  .\rni.v-l)ills. 

!).  American  ]ilanH. 

10.  Overland  march. 

11.  \'()rk  taken, 

12.  Fort  (Juorge  taken. 

1.3.  Retreat  at  Sackett's  IIarl)or. 

14.  Sir  JaniC!S  Yeo. 

15.  Stony  Creek. 

1(1.  Heroism— Beaver  Dams. 


17.  [.ake  Erie  — Moravianlowii. 

18.  Chrysler's  r'arni. 
1!).  Chateauj,'nay. 

20.  Niaj,'ara  hnrnl. 

21.  Reprisals. 

22.  Winter  work. 

23.  Lacolle  Mill. 

24.  Os    L'jjco. 

25.  Chippewa. 
20.  liUndv's  Lane. 

27.  Fort  kric. 

28.  Maine. 

2!).  IMattsburg. 

30.  Treaty  of  Ghent. 


1.  1)1  1812,  war  was  declared  between  England  and  the  United 
States/  For  three  years  the  cruel  strife  went  onl  and  much  inno- 
cent and  brave  bloodjwas  spilled  on  the  soil  of  CAnada,  where  the 
people  had  done  nothing  to  cause  the  war,  their  only  fault  being 
that  they  preferred  to  live  as  a  province  of  Great  Britain,  rather 
than  join  their  hjt  to  the  States,  which  )iad  succeeded  in  throwing 
oft"  the  control  of  the  Mother  Country.  All  the  States  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  war  ;  but  there  was  a  hirge  party,  the  ruling  party 
then,  which  hated  England,  and  which  had,  for  several  years,  been 
anxious  to  pi^Bn  quarrel  with  her.  This  party  talked  a  great  deal  I O 
about  libe|MH|and  yet  had  no  sympathy  with  England  in  her 
contest  witlrl^apoleon,  f(jr  the  liberty  not  only  of  Europe  1)ut  also 

of  her  own  island  kingdom.  Great  Britain  tried  t(j  satisfy  the 
coinpiaints  of  these  discontented  iVmericans,  but  with  no  avail  ; 
their  Congress  doclared  war  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  and 
England  was  forced  on  her  part)  to  declare  war  on  the  13th  of  the 
following  Octol)er. 

2.  For  several  months  previfjus  to  the  18th  of  June,  Upper 
Canadians  knew  that,  though  they  had  done  nothing  to  bring  war 
U[)on  themselves,  the  United  States  would  invade -the  provinces. 
They  felt  that  the  real  object  of  the  war  party  was  to  gaii; 
Canad.'i,  and  make  it  .•inotlier  State  of  the  Union.  They  resolved  v 
not  to  submit,  but  brave'y  to    liu^ht   for  thtsir  new  homes  and  for  ^    ^ 
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their  honor  ;i.s  Britisli  subjucts.    The  U.E.  Loynli.sts  thought  of  all , 
tho  wrongs  thoy  had  ah-uady  siitibred  from  (ho  same  party  durhiir 
the  Ilovohitioii,  and  the  memory  of  those  wrongs  only  made  them     "J  L 
the  m  sre  ready  to  defend  themselves  and  their  little  ones  to  the  last. 

3.  In  Lower  Canada  the  feeling  of  the  French  was  just  as  strong 
tf)  figlit  against  the  enemies  of  England.  Since  1774,  they  had 
learned  that  England  meant  to  keep  her  promises  to  them  ;  since 
17'>1,  they  had  tasted  the  ])leasvnx'  of  governing  themselves,  and 
had  begun  to  enjoy  a  liljcrty  which  they  felt  they  would  lose  if 
"on([uered  Jigain. 

4.  In  I^pper  and  Lower  Canada,  therefore,  as  early  as  February, 
measures  were  taken  so  as  not  to  be  surprised.  England,  being 
engaged  in  a  war  agJiinst  Napoleon  in  Europe,  could  i.<jt  spare  any 
tro!»ps  for  Canada,  and  in  both  provinces  there  were  only  4,500 
regular  soldiers.  But  the  militia  turned  out  promptly  to  be  . 
drilled,  while  the  parliaments  voted  all  the  m<mey  they  could.  In 
the  rp[)er  Province  the  population  was  much  scattered,  yet  the 
militia  used  to  meet  six  times  a  month  to  drill,  some  of  thenr 
walking  many  miles  through  the  woods  to  perform  this  duty. 

5.  U[jper  ( Canada  was  the  lirst  to  be  invaded. '  (ieneral  Hull,  the 
Grovernor  of  Michigan,  crossed  the  Detroit  River  on  the  12th  of 
.Inly,  with  2,500  men,  and  attacked  Fort  Maiden,  near  Amherst-' 
burg,  garrisoned  l)y  three  hundred  British  regulars  under  Cokmel 

Si:.  George.     But  he  did  nit  succeed.     Colo:iel  Proctor  capturecL^^  j 
liis  convoy  of  ])rovisions  and  cut  oti'  his  su[)plies,  while  CaptauL   - 
Roberts  look'  Fort  Mackinaw,  situated  between  Lakes  Huron- 
and  jMichigan.     These  things  made  Hull  uneasy.     When  the  news- 
of  the  invasion  came  to  York  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  but 
(jleneval  Brock  disn:issed  the  mend)ers  and  set  out  at  once  for    i  Q 
Andierstburg  with  only  seven  hundred  men.       After  a  toilsome 
journey  by  land  and  water,  he  l*^^ined  that  place  on  the  13th  of 
Sepfeiii])ev,  ;uid  there  met  the  greOT  Indian  Chief  Tecumseh,  with  ■ 
six  huiidred  of  his  warriors.     Meaiiwhi'.e   Hull  had  retreated  to  • 
Detroit,  whither  Brock  followed  with   his  little  force  of  seven    ^'^^' 
hundred  men.     As  Hull  saw  him  advance  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  hoisted  the  whitj  flag  in  token  of  surrender.     General  Brock 
allowed  the  American  militia  to  return  (o  their  homes,  but  the 
regulars  and  oilicers,   more   than   one  thousand  men,   were  sent 
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prisoners  to  Quebec.  The  liritish  tlius  got  I.irgo  <iUHntitios  ot 
stores  and  provisions,  and  the  while  State  of  Michigan  pissed  into  *»  ^ 
their  hands.  The  chief  result  of  this  victory  was,  that  it  raised 
tho  confidence  of  the  Canadians,  and  secured  f  he  fidelity  of  the 
Indians,  who  hated  the  "Long  Knives,"  as  they  called  the 
A  uiericans. 

6.  On  tho  morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  tlie  Americans,  under 
General  VanRenssehior,  crossed  the  Niagara  I'iver  and  attacked 
Queenston.  Here  a  greit  struggle  took  [ilace,  first  one  side  and 
then  the  otlier  gaining  the  advantage.  Karly  in  the  battle. 
General  Brock,  and  a  Canadian  oificer,  CoIonel  Macdonell, 
were  killed,  but  th's  only  made  the  small  parly  of  I>ritish  iiun'o 
determined,  and  at  last  the  Americans  wore  driven  1  ack,  many  of 
them  over  the  stee[)  river  bank,  and  the  rest,  OiJO  in  nninber, 
surrendered.  In  November  another  attempt  to  cross  the  river  was 
defeated. 

7.  In  this  niontli  (iuneral  Dearborn  invaded  Lower  Canada  l)y 
way  of  Lake  Chaui[)lain,  but  he  also  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
de  Salaberry  at  Lacolle  River.  Thus  the  attomiits  to  take 
Canada  in  the  year  1812  proved  failures. 

8.  In  1813,  General  Sheatl'e  succeeded  General  lirock  in  the 
Up[)er  Province.  Both  parliaments  met  for  short  sessions,  and 
passed  Acts  giving  more  m  >ney  for  maint;uning  the  defence  of 
the  country.  But  to  prevent  the  coin  going  out  of  Canada,  they 
issued  pa[)er  money  called  Army-biUs,  like  ))aiik-n()tes  of  the 
piesent  day,  only  that  these  could  not  be  exchanged  for  coin  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

9.  The  Americans  kept  up  the  contest  during  the  winter.  They 
hoped,  by  striking  Canada  in  several  quarters  at  the  same  time,  to 
divide  her  small  forces,  and  tlnis  gain  an  easy  victory.  They 
threatened  our  frontier  witli  tlirec  armies,  one  in  the  west 
nndjr  (ieneral  Harrison  ;  (mo  al-mg  t^e  Niagara  River,  under 
General  Dearborn,  and  a  tliixd  near  Lower  Canada  commanded 
by  General  Hampton. 

10.  In  the  depth  of  winter  the  104th  British  regiment  marched 
overland  from  iNew  Ih'unswick. 

11.  Colonel  Proctor  was  very  acii\(\  ',vm\  with  his  small  band 
kept  General  Harrison  at  bay  for  s  'vcral  months.      At  Prescott, 
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on  tlio  St.  Lawreiicu,  Major  Mucdonull,  with  what  forco  ho  could 
collect,  lujirchod  across  tho  ice,  and  after  a  shari)  strni|;<^do  caj)turcd 
Ogrdensburg',  getting  as  a  reward  a  large  quantity  of  st(jres  and 
firms,  which  were  much  needed,  for  there  had  not  been  muskets 
enough  in  Canada  to  give  a  gun  to  each  man  of  the  militia.  Early 
in  tho  spring,  l)oth  sides  began  to  build  vessels  on  the  lakes  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  The  Americans  were  able  to 
take  the  lead  in  tliis  enterprise,  so  that  <in  tlie  2r)th  of  April 
fourteen  vessels  left  Sackett's  IIarl)or,  witli  two  thousand  men 
under  General  Dearborn,  for  an  attack  on  Yoik,  which  was 
guarded  })y  only  six  hundjcd  Bvitisli  regulars  and  militia.  Against 
such  odds  York  could  not  stand  Kng,  ])at  before  it  was  surren- 
dered, the  Americans  had  to  light  every  foot  of  Liio  way  into  the 
only  fort  that  tlie  place  had.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-tliree 
militia  were  taken  prisoners,  General  Sheaif'e  having  retreated  in 
time  towards  Kingston,  taking  the  reindars  with  him.  For  his 
remissness  in  the  defence  of  York,  this  olHcer  Avas  removed  to 
Lower  Canada,  General  de  Rottenburg  taking  his  place  in  the 
Upper  Province. 

12.  From  York  the  Americans  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Niagara  R'ver.  Here  were  two  forts  opposite  to  one  another,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river — Fort  Niagara  on  the  American  side, 
and  Fort  George  on  the  British  side.  General  Vincent  held 
the  latter  wiih  fourteen  hundred  men.  When  General  Dearborn 
approached  this  fort  with  his  tleet.  General  Vincent  had  very  little 
ammunition,  l>ut  as  long  as  it  lasted  he  kept  the  Americans  from 
landinu:,  driving  them  oil'  three  times.  At  last  he  was  obliued  to 
spike  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  l)low  up  the  magazine,  avid  retreat 
towards  Queenst(m.  The  following  day,  having  wiludrawa  the 
garrisons  frc^m  Fort  Erie,  and  other  ])osts  along  the  river,  lie 
continued  his  retreat  to  Burlmg'ton  Heig'hts.  Kis  force  was 
now  reduced  to  sixti^cn  hundred  men.  In  the  defence  of  Fort 
George  he  had  lost  about  four  hundred  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners  ;  while  in  the  assault  the  Americans  had  thirty-nine 
killed,  and  one  hinidi'ed  and  eleven  wounded. 
^  13.     While   Fort   George  was    ])eing    bombarded.    Sir    George 

£   ^Prevost   left   Kingston    with   seven    vessels,    crossed    the  lake  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,   and   did    a    good    deal    of   damagi!  to  the 
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Americans,  but  f.iiled  to  tuke  tlio  place,  luuch  to  the  clisappoiiit- 
ineiit  of  tlie  otKcevs  and  men,  wlio  were  ordjied  to  retre.it  just 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  victory.  But  Sir  (Jeorge  I*revost, 
although  a  good  governor  in  time  of  peace,  was  too  undecided  to 
make  a  good  general. 

iC^At  this  time  there  arrived  out  from  England  a  naval  officer    - 
named  Sir  James  YeO,  who  brought  with  him  four  hundred'  ' 
and  fifty  seamen  and  several  officers,  for  the  pur[)ose  of  manning  ^ 
the  British  vessels  on  the  lakes.     He  left  Kingston  (  n  the  third  of  ^ 
June  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  regulars  and  some  supplies  for  ,6 
General  Vincent.     These  numbers  are  mentioned  in  t)rder  to  show  * 
you  how  small  the  resources  of  the  Province  were,  when  only  so  » 
few  men  could  be  spared  for  such  an  important  jx^sition  as'the- 
peninsula  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

15.  But  before  aid  reached  him.  General  Vincent  had  turned  liis   f,  V 
retreat  into  a  great  success.     A  few  days  after  his  retreat  nearly 
four   thousand    Americans    liad    followed    him   and    encami)(jd    :*g^ 
Stony  Creek,  six  miles  distant.    General  Vincent  sent  Colonel 
Harvey  to  ol)serve   what   the   enemy  Avere  doing.     This  olHcer, 
seeing   the   carelessness   with   which    they   guardtd   their   c;imp, 
proposed  a  night  surprise.    General  Vincent  assented,  and  Harvey 
with  seven  hundred  men  set  out  at  midnight  of  tiie  5th  of  June 
for  the  American  camp.     The  attack  was  a  comj)lete  surprise,  for 
though  some  stood  their  ground  and  fought  bravely,  the  most  of 
the  enemy  ran  away  in  all  directions.     Harvey,  not  wishing  the 
smallness  of  his  force  to  l)e  seen,  withdrew  ])efore  dayliglit,  taking* 
with  him  four  cannon  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners^ 
including  both  their  generals.  Winder  and  Cliandler.     When  dciy       ,  ' 
broke  the  fugitives  returned  to  their  camp,  destroyed  their  stores,    ^  ^ 
and  retreaced  hastily  to  the  mouth  of  Forty-mile  Creek,   where 
they   were  joined   by  another   American   force  of   two  thousand' 
advancing  to   their   support.     Here  a  camp  was  formed,    before 
which  Sir  James  Yeo  appeared  on  the  8th.     After  a   sliort  can-    v^  D 
nonade  the  Americans  retreated    to   Fort  George,    leaving   their" 
tents  standing,  and  their  wounded  and  ])rovisions  to  be  taken 
possession  of  by  Vincent's  advanced  guard.    Twelve  batejiux  laden 
with  baggage  were  also  captured. 

10.  Y(ju  see  l)y  the  narrative  of  the  war  thus  far,  how  determined 
the  Americans  were  to  get  Canada,  and  liow  the  Canadians  were 
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just' as  dutermint'd  to  resist  tho  invaders.  The  enemy  had  every* 
thinjL^,  cajinon,  arms,  anununition,  warm  uniforms,  and  provisions 
constantly  furnished  to  them  from  their  own  country  ;  on  tho 
olliurside,  only  the  few  British  regulars  were  fully  armed.  The-  ^^ 
militia  left  their  homes  to  })e  taken  care  of  by  their  wives  and 
yomiger  children,  and  the  fathcas  and  elder  sons  went  out  to 
protect  them  by  fighting  <n  tho  frontier.  Without  uniforms, 
armed  with  flint-lock  nuiskets,  sometimes  with  little  amnnniiti(jn, 
they  went  away  to  do  their  duty  at  the  front.  Many  deeds  of  i^  -^ 
heroism  were  performed,  not  only  iu  tho  ranks,  as  related  her(3, 
l)tit  also  by  individuals.  Indeed  tho  defence  of  Canada,  durin<i; 
these  three  yenr.s,  was  as  heroic  as  any  of  the  struggles  of  which 
you  may  read  in  hisiory.  The  won)on  were  not  a  whit  less  In'avo 
than  the  men.  As  an  instance  may  be  rel.ited  the  long  walk  o^  •/  w 
twenty  milei  through  the  woods,  made  by  Mrs.  Secord,  to  warn 
the  British  out-post  at  a  place  called  Beaver  Dams.  After  tho 
battle  of  Stony  Creek,  Dearborn  had  sent  a  fovce  of  six  hundred 
men  to  surprise  the  camp  at  B(\aver  Dams,  but  the  Litter,  through 
the  timely  warning  of  this  brave  lady,  was  able  to  compel  tho 
Americans  to  sin-render.  General  Vincent  in  his  turn  besieged 
the  Americans  slnit  u[)  in  Fort  (ieorge. 

17.  In  oopteiuber  tho  British  sutiered  a  severe  defeat  on  iLalie 
Erie,  where  Connnodore  Perry  with  nine  American  vessels 
caj)tuved  tho  six  Biitish  vessels  under  Captain  Barclay.  This 
comi)ellod  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  to  leave  Detroit  and  retreat  into 
Canada,  closely  followed  by  Harrison  with  four  times  their  force. 
The  latter  harassed  Proctor's  rear,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  stand  at  MoraviantOlVII..  Wearied  and  destitute,  th'3  six 
huiidrc'l  British  and  five  hundred  liidians  could  noc  make  a  long 
resistance  against  the  four  thousand  Americans.  TecuK..^eh  was 
killed,  while  l*roctor  and  all  who  could,  escaped  through  tho  f  jrest 
to  join  General  Vincent. 

18.  Elated  by  those  successes,  the  invaders  thopght  they  would 
make  a  groat  eflbrt  against  Montreal.  For  this  purp(jse  they 
assom])lod  nine  thousand  troops  at  Sackett's  Harbor  under  General 
Wilkinson,  who  was  to  take  King::ton  and  Prescott,  and  thus  leave 
the  way  clear  for  Harriscm  to  follow,  while  ho  went  on  to  join 
another  army  under  Hampton,  wh(>  was  to  approach  Montreal  by 
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way  of  Lake  Chainplaiii.  But  Wilkinson,  afraid  to  attack  Kingst(»n, 
passed  it  l)y  and  descended  tlie  8t.  Lawrence,  while  tho  Canadians 
followed  alo  ig  the  bank  t  >  watch  the  American  army,  which  was 
euiharked  in  more  than  three  hundred  boat^  and  schooners.  So 
imich  was  Wilkinson  harassed  by  the  British  cannon  from  the 
land,  and  the  few  gunboats  that  ke[)t  close  to  the  rear  of  his  fleet, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  land  two  thousand  of  his  troops  at  VVillif^ms- 
burg,  in  order  to  beat  olf  his  assailants.  But  after  two  hours  of  j*  0 
severe  lighting,  they  were  obliged  t)  seek  their  boats  and  cross  to 
their  own  side  of  the  river.  This  l)attle  is  known  as  that  of 
Chrysler's  Farm,  in  which  the  British  had  only  one  thousand 
men  engaged,  under  Colonel  Morrison. 

19.  On  Lake  Champlain  the  British  were  successftd  in  cai)turing 
the  American  shi[)ping,  and  in  l)urning  Plattsburg.  This  was  in 
July.  Again,  in  September,  Colonel  de  Salal)erry,  with  four  hun- 
dred brave  French  Canadians,  defoat-ul  Hampton,  with  three 
thousand  Americans,  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  Wilkinson.' 
I'liis  vict(jry  of  ChateaugTUay  saveil  Montreal,  and  ended  the 
campaign  in  Lower  Canada  for  the  year. 

20.  In  Upi)er  Canada,  however,  General  Vincent  had  been  obliged 
to  fortify  himself  at  Burlington  Heights,  while  the  Americans 
scoured  the  peninsuhi,  carrying  off  the  provisions  and  cattle  of  the 
inhal)itants,  and  l)urning  their  buildings.  The  vill  ige  of  Niagrara 
was  burned,  only  (me  house  remaining  out  of  one  hundred  and 
tifty.  The  winter  of  1813  was  very  severe,  and  the  night  of  the 
lOlh  of  Decembjr,  when  this  act  was  d<me,  was  one  of  tho  most 
bitter  of  the  season.  The  villagers  were  given  half  an  hour  to 
leave,  and  with  what  they  could  gather  in  that  short  time,  were 
turned  out  in  the  cold,  tasec  their  homes  consumed  by  the  flames. 

21.  Shortly  afterwards.  General  Drummond,  who  had  })een 
appointed  to  the  control  of  Upper  Canada,  arrived  at  General 
Vincent's  headcjuarters  ;  and  Colonel  Murray  was  sent  to  attack 
Fort  Niagrara,  which  he  took,  capturing  three  hundred 
prisoners.  Anotlier  ofticer.  General  Riall,  took  Le'^Ston  on 
the  American  side,  and  counnitted  it  to  the  flames,  in  retaliation 
for  the  burning  of  the  Canadian  village.  Three  other  American 
villages  were  also  burnt.  So  angry  were  the  British  at  the  way  in 
which  the   Americans  h d  treated  the  peojile's  homes  in  Canada, 
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thut,  tlioy  ill  tlioii'  turn  Kwopt  ovor  tliu  Ainuiicau  country  Itotvvoon 
tho  l.'ikoM,  s|uv;i(linL,'  turror  vvlioruvur  thoy  went.  Tlio  inluthitfints 
of  Buffalo  lliiil  .ifc  tho  lirst  w.iining,  nnd  (ho  British  burnt  th.'it 
l<»\vn  Jilso  iin;l  nuicli  of  thu  Hhippin;^.  This  happonod  on  tho  bust 
(hiy  of  tho  yoar  iHl.'i. 

22.  ]u  1814,  us  tho  Aniorioiris  still  l<cpt  uj)  their  forces  nloni^ 

tho  hor(U;r,  it  ])ocnnio  iiecussjuy  for  tho   ]jo<^islatui'o  to  volo  nioio 

i  money,  and  tako  further  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  eonnti-y. 

i  l)uring  the  winter,  all  kinds  of  necessary  stores  wi^re  co  iveyed  l)y 

^Uiijjfhs  from  Montreal  to  Kingston   and    Toronto  ;   and    anotlier 

[T    [r  Vj  VMittulion  of  regulars,  with  two  hundred  and  lifty  sailors,  marched 

(  "^^■"'''•'^  through  tho  woods  from  Now  P>runswick. 

i     ^\}  ^^      z).   In  March,  (ieneral  Wilkinson  led  live  thousand  men  against 

live  hundred  British  jxisted  at  LacoUe  Mill  in  Lower  Canada. 

H      For  more  tlian  four  hours  these  lie[)t  at  t)ay  that  birge  f(»rce,  after 

which  the  American  general  l)oat  a  retieat^o  I'luttijh'urgl^' 

24.  In  May,  (Tetieral  Jji'iimTnoiid,  with  Yeo's  fleet,  embarked  a 
force  of  twelve  hundred  men  for  an  attack  on  OSWOWO.  Its 
defenders  were  dispersed,  the  forts  des', r  >yed,  and  large  (piantities 
of  stores  carried  otf. 

25.  On  the  IJiagara  frontier  the  Americans  had  bovn  massing 
a  largo  force,  and,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  Generals  Ri[»ley  an  I 
Siu>tt,  with  an  army  four  thousand  strong,  crossed  tho  river,  and 
i'cceived  the  surrender  ol  Fort  Erie,  held  by  only  one  hundred 
and  seventy  British.  They  then  j)ushed  on  towards  Cliijipiewa. 
To  resist  this  invasion  General  Riall  had  jiot  two  thousand  nien 

I  altogether.     He,  however,  fought  tho^Tjattle  of  dlipiiewa,  .-ind 

was  obliged  to  retreat,  taking  up  his  position  at  "  Lundy's  Lane." 
Tn  the  meantime  the  enemy  s[?read  over  the^'country,  and 
plundered  and  burnt  tho  buildings  of  the  Canadians,  Jind  destroyed 
the  village  of  St.  David's.  These  acts  so  enraged  the  people  that 
they  attacked  the  marauders,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity, 
and  scarcely  a  party  returned  to  its  camp  without  leaving  some 
killed  or  wounded  behind. 

26.  As  soon  as  General  Drummond  heard  of  the  invasion,  and  of 
the  battle  of  Chippewa,  he  hastened  from  Kingston,  and  arrived 
at  Fort  N'agaa  on  the  24th.  With  eight  hundred  men  he  hurried 
forward  to  ;u(l  Riall,  wIkj   had  begun  to  retreat.     But  General 
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Di'UimiiioikI  clmiiLjiid  \]w  order,  .'ind  jmslu'd  oii  .'md  r  iu'hrd  llu) 
.suMaiiit  of  tlu!  Iiill  whorc!  Ivi.ill's  c;aiii|»  h.id  liucii,  just  us  tho 
Aim;ric;ins  wt'ic  within  six  liimdrcd  yiird.s  of  it.  And  now  too!; 
lilucu  tlif  buttlo  of  LunSy^'Xane,  tho  hloodliisf,  (;onfli<  t  of  II 
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Avliolo  Will'.  Jt  coniiTuJiiccd  iif 'Tr\ni"7)'cloctc  in  tho  ufli'inoon  and 
lasted  until  inidnJLjht,  wiuiu  tho  Anioricans  withdri'W,  havi-.i;^'  lost 
twolvo  hnndrt'd  Mion.  Tho  loss  of  tho  Uritislj  WiAtt  liiiio  Innidi'od, 
iuchidiiig  (lonoral  ]{iall,  who  was  takoii  prisojior  whilo  hoiii^ 
carriod  oil' tho  licld  woiindod. 

27.  (u'lifial  Dninniiond  jiui-siiod  tho  onoiiiy  ami  hisioijjod  thoni 
in  Fort  Erie,  'rholaltci-lu'ld  Iho  f(.rt  until  thoj".thof  Novond>or, 
whon  thoy  blow  it  up,  and  ri'tirod  aoi-oss  tho  rivor.  in  tho  wost 
tho  ]iritish  still  hoitl  Mackinaw,  ulthougli  ollorts  woro  niado  to 
tuko  it  fiMUi  thoni. 

2S.  Dui-in,!^  J_ul^  and  August,  Sir  John  8hori>ro()ko  of  Nova 
Scotia,  iiivadod  Maine,  and  sulxhu'd  tfT'.i  State  fi'oin  tho  Ponohscot 
Kivor  to  Now  Brunswick.  Tho  ]>ritish  hold  it  till  tho  closo  ofFTio 
war. 

20.  During  those  throo  years  of  Canada's  invasion,  England  had 
not  })oen  able  to  send  out  any  troops  to  help  hoi-  faithful  colonies. 
She  had  boon  fighti:  g  Napoleon,  and  in  this  year  had  succeeded 
in  having  liini  banished  to  tho  island  of  Elba.  This  permitted  her 
to  send  to  Canada  sixteen  thousand  H(»ldiers,  who  arrived  at 
(Quebec  in  Septendjor.  Sir  George  I'rovi  st  le  I  ehn'on  thousand  of 
these  agahi.st  Plattsburg',  but  his  bad  generalship  made  his 
cxj)edition  a  failure,  on  account  of  which  many  of  his  olHcors  felt 
s;)  ashamed  th  it  they  l)roko  their  st^ords  in  vexation,  declaring 
they  would  never  serve  again. 

130.  On  tho  Atlantic  sea-))(»ard,  Washingrton,  tho  capital  of 
the  United  States,  was  sacked  by  tho  British,  l)ut  thoy  were 
afterwards  defeated  at  tho  battle  of  New  Orleans  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1815.  Two  weeks  before  this  occiu'rod,  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1814,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  had  l)een  signed. 
By  it  peace  was  restored  to  Canatla,  and  tho  Americans  received 
Ijack  the  forts  and  territory  t  iken  fr. 'Ui  them  during  the  war.  The 
bY'Ksing  of  the  God  of  peace  uj.on  the  loyil  resistance  of  Canada's 
defenders  jjroservod  to  this  young  nation  its  liberty  and  its  laws. 
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CIIAPTMU  XI. 


TMTKI!    AM>    l.dWKK    <'A.\AI>\    AITHU    THK    WAR. 


1.  Kt'iK't  inn. 

'J.  Aiiiiv  liills  rcdi'cnu'il. 

;{.  Social  coiidilioti. 

4.  Choli'iii. 

f).  OovcriiorH  of  Lower  Ciiiiulii. 

(1.  (JoMTiiors  (if  I'piifi- ('an;i(lii, 

7.  lOxciiisioii  of  Aiiicficuns. 

h.  .ScIiooIh  -Slciiiiil'oul. 

9.  ('ii'r''v  lii'Hcrvcs. 


11.  SfM'i.'il  coiHlilioii. 

IJ.  Caimil.iTriirlc  Act,. 

1:1.  Otliiwii  foimdcil. 

1 1.  Sir  .loliii  Collinriie. 

1,">.  Toronto  a  citv. 

1(1,  Kifty  W'\  (11   lU'clories. 

17.  Sir  i'raiicis  Hcail, 

18.  CoumitTciul  criHlM. 
11).  CunsiiM. 


lO.  House  iiroro'iucd. 

1.  Aftur  U'fir  thoro  ulw.-iy.s  liapjions  wluit  is  cilUsd  ;i  refiCtioil. 
It  tukus  some  tiiiu!  f(»r  tlio  jtcdplo  to  rosinuo  tliuir  foriuur  .steady 
linbita  of  w.-rk.  Soiuo  nns  altoLfotlaT  ruined  in  this  respect  for  (ho 
duties  of  ]>eaee.  Thus  it  was  in  Caiuuhi,  hut  not  so  much  so  .as  in 
tlio  case  of  oUler  countries.  (.)iie  reason  w.as,  that  in  a  new  country 
every  pers(»n  must  either  work  or  starve  ;  another  reason  w.as,  Uu 
causes  and  nature  of  tlio  lato  war.  It  had  Ijeeii  forced  upon 
Canadians  ;  it  was  one  of  defence  of  their  homes,  their  wives,  find 
their  children  ;  a  war  that  was  cruel  in  every  respect,  and  from 
wliich  every  j^eneroiis  heart  revolted.  There  was  nono  of  the 
pDUij)  and  displiiy  .about  Canada's  little  forces,  that  there  is  about 
the  laige  armies  vi  older  lands,  so  that  the  [)eople  saw  the  true 
character  of  war,  and  were  glad  wlun  they  could  return  to  their 
peaceful  emphiyments. 

2.  Althoui^h  Sir  (Jeorgo  Prevosfc  had  not  shown  any  of  the 
([ualities  of  a  good  general,  he  had  endeared  himself  to  the  iidi.abi- 
tants  of  Lowt  r  Canada  in  his  civil  cajtacity  as  Governor.  He  was 
recalled  to  J^lnglind  early  in  the  year  1815,  and  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 
mond  took  charge  «)f  the  province.  Parliament  granted  small 
pensions  to  those  who  had  lieim  disabled  in  the  war,  and  also 
gave  presents  or  gratuities  to  the  widows  and  orphans  oi  the  men 
who  had  died  while  lighting  for  their  country,  which,  thougii 
young,  was  not  ungrateful,  and  endeavored  as  far  as  it  was  able, 
to  express  its  sympathy  for  those  who  had  been  brave  and  loyal. 
The  i)ai>er  money  issued  during  the  contest  was  also  redeemed, 
that  is,  the  anny-bills  were  called  in  and  their  value  paid  in  coin. 
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Muik  tlio  contrast  liutwuun  thu  (initoil  Stales  jiml  ChiiikIh  i'miu 
tho  otl'octs  of  tlio  \v)ir.  In  tlio  I'liitod  Stut  s  lluii'  own  piper 
iiionoy  WHH  rocL'ivul  l»y  tlm  Ainoik.ius  with  distiiist.  uml  thuy 
wore  not  h1)U)  to  lodouiu  it  till  long  iiftt-r  it,  w.is  diir,  and  wIk'M  it. 
lidd  lost  ft  j^roiit  duul  of  its  v.duo.  liut  in  C'aiiadu  tUv  *'  Ainiy- 
l»illH"  jMiHHod  for  tluiir  fat'o-valuo,  and  wiii-  ndc  imd  at  «>nco 
tipon  tho  eont^Lision  of  tln'  war. 

.'I.  In  IHld,  Sir  («u»r^o  (Joapo  Shi'rl)roo!<o  was  proniot  d  fi'im 
l)t'in}^  (iovurnor  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  In;  ( lovcrnor-lfOMiM'al  of  I'anada. 
llis  lirstcaro  was  to  roliovn  {\\v.  ftlXlline  in  tho  (!otnitry,  con.siNpicnt 
upon  tho  failure  of  the)  wheat  crop.  Lai'^'o  sums  of  nioiu-y  wwo 
voted  by  the  Legislature  to  purchase  relief  for  tiie  sutl'erers,  and 
money  was  also  lent  to  the  farnu;rs  to  liuy  seed  grain.  I>ut  the 
country  wa.s  rapidly  recovering  itself.  In  the  foll>wing  year  tho 
lirst  banking-  institutions  were  ojiened  in  Canada  the 
Manksof  Montreal  an  I  (^ujbec.  In  l.SlS,  Sheihrouke  was  s  i(;ceeded 
Ity  tho  Duke  of  Kiclnnond,  but  after  a  slmrt  rule  of  uneyt-ir  lie 
died  from  tho  effects  of  a  bite  of  a  t;\mo  fox,  and  was  succei;  led  by 
Sir  I'eregrino  Maitland,  tlii'U  (jr,)vernor  of  the  Tpp  i'  Province. 
The  Earl  of  Dalhousio  became  C«overnor-(iuneral  in  iSii).  In  tho 
meantime  nearly  thirteen  thousand  inunigranis  arrived  in  Canada 
from  the  Old  Country.  This  inllux  of  population  was  chielly  owing 
to  the  failure  (■(  crops  in  Ireland.  These  ])eoiile  found  ready 
employment  ui)oa  the  pul)liu  works,  which  were  now  being  carried 
on  with  ener<:y.  Tho  Lachine  Canal  was  i;  )nr.nenced  in  ISiM, 
and  tho  lumber  tratlic  gave  <»ccu[)Htion  t  »  all  h  ir.ly  nie:i.  Thii 
trade  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  Lppcr  Ottawa,  at.  the  same  time 
that  it  wa.s  tho  cause  of  a  largo  connnerce  with  Engl  md,  which  in 
its  turn  promoted  shi|)-building  at  Quebec,  and  (w<»  very  largo 
vessels,  but  very  little  less  in  si/'^  than  the  "(ireat  ivisteni,"'  were 
built  at  the  island  <»f  Orleans,  and  sailed  for  Engl.ind  u  ith  cargoes 
of  timber. 

4.  In  1825,  McGill  Co'lege  was  made  a  University.  Thus  the 
country  continued  to  progress  in  population,  wealth,  and  education. 
Nothing  could  sto[)  its  growth,  nob  e\en  the  increasing  jeahjusy 
of  the  t.,'.)  races  of  the  in  .abitants,  nor  the  strife  kept  u[)  in  the 
I^arliamen-,  where  a  very  clever  man,  by  the  i:.i:iie  of  Pa[)!neau, 
was  the  loader  of  th'»se  discontented  with  the  <  lovorninent.     Wo 
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shall  talk  of  tlio  reasons  of  this  disjon'cul,  in  the,  next  cliajitur. 
A  ,L,a'(jat  calamity,  however,  afHietcd  l»oth  provinces  in  the  years 
l^:'>2  and  IH.'U,  when  the  choler.Hj  s[)read  with  alarming  violence 
through  all  the  large  cities  and  tov.ns. 

5.  The  remaining  Governors  of  Lov.er  Canaila  up  to  1(S37,  wore 
(Sir  James  Kempt,  appointed  in  1828,  Lord  Aylmer  in  1830,  Earl 

0  ■^;ford  in  18']5,  and  Sir  John  Coll)orne  in  18'57. 

(5.  During  the  war,  the  civil  as  Avell  as  military  allairs  of  the 
we  item  ])rovince  were  directed  by  Sir  Isiiic  l>rock,  as  President, 
a:i  1,  after  his  fall  at  Queenstoii  Heights,  by  Sir  Roger  H.  Sheatl'e, 
in  ;i  similar  ca])aeity,  and  next  by  Baron  de  Kottenburg.  In  181.'>, 
Sii'  Gordon  Drunnuond  became  Lieutenant-Ciovernor,  but  when 
ho  AS  as  removed  to  Lower  Canada  in  1815,  the  Hon.  Francis 
(-ore  Avas  a  second  time  a[)p(nnted  to  the  helm  (»f  state  in  Up[)er 
Canada.     In  the  interim,  however,  before  his  arrival  in  September, 

1  he  government  was  administered  by  Sii'(Ji!orge  Mun-ay  and  Sir 
V.  llobinson.  In  this  year  Parliament  passed  a  vote  of  £'1,70(>  for 
the  ei'eetion  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Brock,  at  Queenston 
lieigiits.  LU'orts  were  also  nuulc  tO  induce  settlers  to  take 
lip  their  resident;e  in  the  country.  Innnigrants  of  good  chai'aeter 
from  the  Old  Country  were  ottered  a  free  passage  and  a  grant  ^)i 
one  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  a  similar  iirant  Avas  to  be  Ldven 
to  their  sons  on  coming  of  age.  They  Avere  also  to  receive  su[»j)ort 
until  their  iirst  harvest,  and  to  oJ)t.iin  their  farming  implements 
at  half  price.  As  a  security  for  good  faith,  they  were  retpiired  to 
make  a  deposit  of  £M(),  to  be  returned  upon  their  fultilling  the 
conditions  of  settlement.  As  one  result  of  these  efforts  the  county 
of  Lan;,rk  A\'as  largely  taken  up  by  imnugrants  from  Scotland. 

7.  l>ut  tht;se  oli'ci's  did  not  include  Americ:ins.  The  country 
had  just  p:i.-:sed  th''oni.';h  a  fiery  ti'ial,  the  people  could  not  forget 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  family  circle,  and  the  Government  th<jught 
I  hat  C.'iuala  AV(ndd  bo  pr(,'served  in  its  ]*>rifish  privileges  and 
i"reedf)m,  only  by  makin;;"  exclusive  Lnvs  against  the  American;i. 
The  result  was,  that  tlie  immigration  of  these  peoi)le  Avas  di.scouv- 
a';od,  the  (»o\ernment  refusing  to  gran.t  them  kiu'ls,  or  even  to 
permit  tlu'm  to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  so  th;it  they  Avere 
placed  under  the  l)an  of  tlie  "Alien  Act,"  and  were  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  expelled  from  the  Province.     As  [jublic  feeling  became 
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more  calm  and  considerate,  this  law  fell  into  disuse,  and  many 
Americans,  preferring  Canada,  settled  here  and  became  British 
subjects. 

8.  An  Act  was  j)assed  in  IHKJ  to  establish  common  schools, 
and  the  isu'.n  of  £H,OO0  was  gr mted  to  assist  in  the  payment  of 
teachers,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books.  A  vote  of  £1,000  was 
expended  in  bcjunties  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  During  this 
year  the  st;;amboat  "  Froiitenac  "  was  launched  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinto,  to  run  from  Kii^gston  to  Toronto. 

J).  The  Act  of  1701  set  apart  the  Cierg^y  Reserves.  In 
Tapper  Canada  these  Reserves  amounted  to  two  million,  live  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  being  one-seventh  of  the  lands  in  the 
Province.  As  the  country  })egan  to  be  thickly  settled,  three 
objections  were  made  against  continuing  the  Resin-ves  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  set  apart.  The  fust  objection 
arose  from  the  way  in  which  the  Executive  C^)uncil  wished  toai)[)ly 
the  revnues  arising  from  these  lands.  The  C(jnst.tutioiial  Act 
said  they  were  to  be  a[)plied  to  "maintaining  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Canada,"  and  the  Executive  Council  interpreted 
this  to  mean  that  they  should  l)e  used  only  to  support  the  Church 
of  England,  which  in  the  Mother  Country  is  established  by  lav.'. 
But  the  other  Protestant  denominations  asserted  tliat  it  was 
unfair  to  make  this  distinction,  and  that  all  Protestant  churches 
ouglit  to  share  alike.  The  nacond  objection  was  that  the  grant  i)f 
so  much  land  in  a  new  country  was  too  large,  while  the  tit'nd 
referred  to  the  way  in  which  the  Reserves  were  selected.  These 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  did  not  lie  together  in  a  block,  but 
when  the  ea'-ly  surveys  were  made,  enrn  sevciiUt  lot  was  reserved, 
and  as  these  lots  were  not  cleared  for  years,  the  peo[>le  c<uiiplained 
tliat  they  prevented  the  formation  of  connected  settlements,  neces- 
sary for  making  and  keeping  roads  in  repair.  Besides  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  the  Government  retained  what  were  called  Crown 
lands,  which  consisted  of  seven  lots  in  every  two  concessions, 
thieo  in  one  and  four  in  the  other,  so  that  these  reservations  made 
the  settlements  very  much  scattered. 

10.  Tie  House  <^t  Assembly,  which  represented  the  people, 
thought  there  was  justice  in  these  complaints,  .iiid  commenced  to 
discuss  them   in   the   session  of   1817.     But   the   Executive  and 
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Legislativo  Councils,  which  wero  in  favor  of  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
became  alarmed,  and  persuaded  the  (irovernor  to  })ror<)gue  the 
Parliament.  This  action  was  very  unfortunate,  for  it  only  pro- 
duced angry  feelings,  and  instead  of  sto[)ping  the  agitation  against 
the  Reserves,  prolonged  it  for  thirty-seven  years. 

11.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  became  Governor  in  1818.  In  the 
following  year  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Merritt  projected  the  WcUand 
Canal  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  oljtained  assistance 
from  Lower  Canada  to  the  amount  of  £25,000.  In  1820,  the 
population  of  the  Province  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  was  increased  to  almost 
double  its  former  number  of  members.  The  Bank  of  Upper 
Canada  was  started  in  this  year. 

12.  About  this  time  TJ[)per  Canada  began  to  clai)ii  from  the  Lower 
Province  a  larg'<)r  share  of  the  importation  duties,  although 
the  original  sliare  of  (me-eighth  had  been  increased  to  one-fifth. 
She  also  claimed  that  Lower  Canada  was  in  arrears  to  her  to 
the  amount  of  £;iO,000.  This  subject  of  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  Home  (ioveriiment,  which  took  iiito  consideration  other 
matters  of  trouble  l)etween  the  two  pro\  inces.  The  English  Par- 
liament passed  a  bill  called  the  Canada  Trade  Act,  which  came 
into  force  in  1823.  This  Act  compelled  Lower  Canada  (o  pay  the 
£30,000,  and  prevented  her  imposing  new  duties  on  imported 
goods,  without  the  c«msent  of  the  Ui)per  Province,  or  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  Home  Government  also  advised  the  two  Canadas 
to  form  a  union  ;  but  though  Upper  Canada  was  favorable  to  the 
idea,  it  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Province. 

.13.  Although  ITpper  Canada  had  political  troubles  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Lower  Canada,  her  prosperity  was  Steadily 
advancing*.  The  construction  of  canals  and  other  public  works 
gave  emjiloyment  to  numbers  of  mechanics,  And  caused  an  increased 
circulation  of  money,  Avhile  the  cost  of  living  was  not  so  great  as 
at  the  })reseiit  time.  Steaml)oats  passed  to  and  fro  upon  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  numerous  scluxmers  carried  on  a  freight  traffic  of 
great  profit.  On  account  of  the  rapids,  the  navigatitjii  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  still  ])erformed  by  means  of  Durham  boats  or 
bateaux,  which,  leaving  Kingston,  passed    the  rapids,  and  after 
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discharging  thoir  freight,  were  generally  sold  at  Montreal  or 
Quol>((c,  as  tlie  labor  of  going  against  the  current  rendered  the 
return  voyage  profitless.  This  was  not  destined  to  last  nuich 
longiir,  for  even  tlien  the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  was 
being  thought  of.  In  1826,  the  village  of  BytOlVIi  was  connnenced 
}>y  Colonel  By,  who  Avas  sent  out  from  England  to  su[)erintcnd  the 
construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal.  Bytown  has  since  become  the 
city  oi  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  <^f  Canada.  There 
was  also  a  large  business  carried  on  in  the  lumber  trade,  but  the 
practice  of  smuggling  robbed  the  Government  of  much  of  its 
revenue  from  that  source.  In  the  operations  of  farming  there 
were  noi.e  of  the  time-saving  machines  of  the  present  day,  and 
some  of  the  imi)lements  used  were  of  a  very  rude  kind.  Schools 
sprang  up  all  over  the  land,  and  although  surrounded  by  many 
disadvantages,  they  performed  a  noble  work  in  the  young  country. 
The  Province  was  not  without  several  newsjjapers,  but  their 
circulation  was  very  limited. 

14.  The  year  1827  was  marked  by  the  founding  of  King's  College 
at  York.  Its  name  has  since  been  changed  to  that  of  the  University 
of  Tor(mto.  In  this  year  Sir  P.  Maitland  was  removed  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Sir  John  Colborne  took  his  place  in  Upper  Canada. 
Sir  John  was  a  veteran  soldier,  and  had  made  himself  an  honf)rable 
riame,  by  his  unswerving  adherence  to  whatever  he  thought  to  be 
his  duty.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  had  a  curt  way  of 
replying  to  the  many  addresses  or  petitions  presented  to  him.  At 
one  time,  making  a  tour  through  the  Province,  his  uniform  answer 
to  addresses  of  congratulation  was,  "  I  receive  your  address  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  congratulations." 
And  in  1830,  when  the  House  of  AssemV)ly  presenti^l  him  with  a 
petition  full  of  grievances,  he  simply  replied,  "(Jentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  I  thank  you  for  your  address."  The  Governor 
was,  however,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  during  these  early 
days  of  Canada.  Party  spirit  was  very  high  at  this  time  in  both 
provinces,  and  sharp  words  were  said  which  often  threatened  to 
lead  to  riot  ;  but  l)oth  parties  feared  the  cool,  stern  man  of  few 
words,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 

15.  Up  to  1834,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  was  known  by  the 
name  (jf  York,  but  in  this  year  the  town  was  made  a  city,  and  its 
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name  clinngod  to  Toronto.  Mr.  W.  Lyon  Mackenzie  was  elected 
its  first  Mayor.  He  was  also  a  niembe--  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  took  an  active  part  against  the  doings  of  the  Executive 
Council,  which  made  him  popular  with  a  large  section  of  the 
country.  But  he  made  many  enemies  by  his  sarcastic  speeches 
both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  as  well  as  by  his  stinging  writings 
in  his  newspaper,  the  Colonial  Advocate. 

]  G,  The  Clergy  Reserves  still  formed  the  great  source  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Assembly  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Upper  House 
and  Executive  Council  on  the  other.  The  latter,  with  the  Gover- 
nor, determined  to  prevent  these  lands  being  turned  aside  from 
their  original  use,  and  for  that  purpose  quietly  formed  fifty- 
seven  rectories  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  provided  for 
their  support  from  the  Clergy  Reserves.  This  act  caused  a  good 
deal  of  excitement,  especially  in  Toronto  ;  but  the  Governor  had 
done  nothing  l)ut  what  the  Act  of  1701  permitted  him  to  do.  He 
was  soon  after  recalled  from  Upper  Canada,  and  Sir  Francis  liond 
Head  became  Governor  in  1836. 

17.  Sir  Francis  was  just  the  opposite  of  Sir  John  in  character 
and  action.  While  the  latter  thought  to  manage  parties  and  par- 
liaments l)y  saying  little  and  acting  promptly,  the  former  hoped 
to  control  events  and  overcome  all  difficulty  by  his  fine  oratory, 
while  he  neglected  proper  caution.  At  any  other  time  he  might 
have  made  a  brilliant  and  popular  ruler,  but  at  this  time  his  course 
of  action  only  hastened  on  that  crisis  which  ended  in  "  Rebellion." 
He  had  bi^en  sent  out  with  instructions  to  arrange  the  difficulties 
in  the  Province,  but  on  his  arrival  was  induced  to  disobey  his 
ord(!rs,  and  so  only  increased  the  discontent. 

18.  During  the  sunnuer  of  1837  a  severe  commercial  crisiS 
swej)t  over  the  United  States.  A  seeniing  prosperity,  wliich  had 
])een  increasing  for  some  years,  suddenly  ceased.  Merchants 
became  insolvent  ;  the  banks  refused  to  pay  coin,  .and  even 
refused  to  pay  tludr  own  notes.  The  two  provinces  were  affected 
by  this  crisis,  and  in  Lower  Canada  the  banks  followed  the  example 
of  those  in  the  United  States;  but  in  Upper  Canada  they  pursued 
a  different  C(mrse,  redeemed  their  notes,  contracted  their  business, 
and  l)ol(lly  met  the  "  hard  times."  Sir  Francis  at  once  assembled 
Parliament,  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  country. 
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and  ;ilt  hough  many  advised  tliat  thcii'  l)anks  should  jiursuo  the 
same  course  as  those  in  Lower  Canachi,  the  (Governor  thought  not, 
and  the  Houso  su[)porting  liis  view  of  tlie  matter,  alh>wed  the 
banks  to  continue  as  they  had  l)ogun.  The  storm  was  weathered, 
and  the  go  )d  name  of  the  Province  maintained. 

19.  The  poi)ulation  of  Upper  Canada  was,  at  this  time,  about 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand.  During  the  year,  letters 
passed  between  Pai>ineau  and  JNIackenzie,  and  both  continued  their 
a[)poals  to  the  |)eoi)le  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Oreat  Britain 
and  seek  independence.  They  found  much  sym])atliy  for  their 
scheme,  although  the  greater  part  of  tlie  peoi)le  sided  with  loyalty 
and  order. 


CH.lPTETl  XII. 
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1.  Causo.-i  of  licbt'llioii. 
'2.  Kxt'outi\e  tloniK-il. 

3.  Canadian  and  Kn^ilish  I'arliaiii.'Ul? 

contrasted. 

4.  T'ontrol  of  Reveniii'. 
f).  Arl)itrary  action. 

(>.  Other  Provinces. 

7.  l{esi)onsihIp  ( Jovi  rinnent   desire.;. 

8.  Koi)ellion  leaders. 


!».  liowci- fanadn. 

10.  Toronto  at  tacked. 

11.  Na\'v  Island. 

1-2.  The""(;aroline." 

l-'i.  Mild  winter. 

14.  Tri.ils. 

I :'>.  'I'lie  Windmill  all'air, 

l(i.  Conrts-iiiartial. 

17.  I'aid  of  Ketielliou. 


1.  In  order  to  learn  the  caU303  ol^  tli.»  llel)t>llion,  it  is  necos- 
sai'y  to  trace  the  working  of  the  C(»n.stitutioual  Act- of  IT'U.  We 
have  S[)oken  of  some  of  tlie  ell'ects  of  tiie  clause  Vv'hich  set  ajj.'irt  the 
Clergy  lleserves.  Let  us  see  what  were  the  results  flowing  from 
the  selection  of  the  Executive  Council  in  the  v,-ay  recommended  by 
the  Act,  and  frtjin  the  House  of  Assembly  not  having  control  of 
the  revenues  from  customs  duties  and  the  sale  of  Crown  lands. 

2.  r»y  the  Act  of  17'H,  the  E.vi'cutive  Co;ni  il  appoinhMl  to 
advise  the  (lovernor  was  to  bj  chos,'n  by  tlK>  King,  ih  it  is,  by  his 
re])resentative,  the  (i(»ve'.nMi'.  It  tliiis  bec.nn!  indejx'iident  of  the 
House  of  A.s.sembly,  for  the  latt;'r,  represi'uting  the  ])eo)»le,  might 
wish  to  pass  certain  laws  whic;)!  the  Council  might  advise  the 
(jiuvernor  not  to  sanction,  ,ind    even  to  (h)  the  opposito  of  that 
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wliich  tlio  country  wished.  Tliis  form  of  Executive  Council  was 
j^iveu  to  all  tlio  provinces  when  parliaments  were  first  introduced 
into  tlieni. 

3.  It  must  oe  remembered  tliat  the  Provincial  parliaments  were 
formed  after  the  j^'eneral  model  of  that  of  England.  The  House 
of  ALSembly  was  elective,  like  the  House  of  Commcms,  and  as 
there  arc  no  p'j;'rs  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  Old  Country,  the 
Leg'islative  Council  ai)])ointed  by  the  Crown  bore  the  nearest 
resemblance  that  could  l)e,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Tlio  Execu- 
tive Council,  to  advise  the  Governor,  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
l*rivy  Council,  which  advises  the  monarch  of  England.  But  there 
was  this  dillerence,  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
mostly  chosen  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  could  be  changed, 
or  was  obliged  to  resign  its  executive  functions,  if  it  did  not  give 
advice  in  acccn'dance  with  the  views  of  the  representatives  of  the 
peojjle  in  the  Counnons.  If  the  King  at  any  time  wished  to  retain 
a  Cabinet  in  defiance  of  the  Commons,  the  latter  could  compel  the 
King  and  his  advisers  to  yield,  because  all  the  money  required  for 
the  government  of  the  country  had  to  be  voted  each  year  by  the 
Commons,  and  unless  this  annual  vote  was  passed,  the  Government 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Therefore,  the  King's  advisers  would  l)e 
obliged,  in  the  end,  to  submit  to  the  people's  representatives.  A 
similar  power  was  not  given  to  the  colonies  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  was  thought  that,  in  a  scanty  poi)ulation,  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  innnber  of  men  (]ualitied  for  such  an  important  position. 

4.  Again,  you  have  seen  that  the  English  Government  levied. 
the  duties  on  the  imports  i.ito  Canada,  owing  to  the  fear  of 
English  merchants  that  the  provinc  s  might  put  on  too  high  duties. 
The  Assem1)lies  could  oidy  tax  themselves  for  money  necessary  for 
bridges,  roads,  and  such  public  works.  They  had  no  control  over 
the  money  or  revenue  arising  from  the  duties  put  upon  goods 
coming  into  the  country.  The  Governor  and  his  Council  in  each 
province  kei)t  possession  of  this,  which  gave  them  a  power  that 
made  them  independent  of  the  Assembly,  so  long  as  the  expenses 
of  the  G:)vcrnment  did  not  exceed  these  revenues.  They  also  had 
the  kee|)ing  and  use  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  timber 
and  wild  lands,  called  "Crown  lands,"  because  the  Government 
claimed  the  right  over  all  lands  not  surveyed  and  regularly  settled. 
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T).  As  iili'ujuly  said,  the  form  of  thu  Executivo  Coiinci's  hud  boon 
cstaljlishud,  bocause  it  was  thought  the  best  uiuUt  the  circuni- 
stances,  and  if  the  ni<'U  who  composed  tluMii  had  felt  their  true 
|)ositi(m,  that  they  were  placed  in  their  high  offices,  not  V)ecausi^ 
they  were  to  have  these  things  for  themselves,  but  in  trust  for  the 
mctiuirch  and  the  people,  there  would  have  been  none  of  the 
1  ruble  and  ({uarrels  which  afterwards  arose.  But  having  no 
account  to  render  of  their  Jictions,  they  began,  after  a  tiuio,  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  and  instead  of  studying  the  wishes  of  the  country, 
we  find  them  often  advishig  the  Governor  to  a  course  which  could 
not  help  but  stir  up  angry  and  obstinate  feelings  in  the  Assend)lies. 
The  TiCgislativo  Councils  were  also  found  to  side  more  frequently 
with  the  former  than  with  the  latter. 

6.  This  state  of  things  existed  not  only  in  the  two  Canadas,  but 
also  in  New  Brunswick  {aid  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  latter  ])rovince, 
and  in  Upi)er  Canada,  all  the  chief  oftices  of  Government  became 
filled  by  the  members  of  a  few  families  in  each  p.  vince,  so  that 
each  was  said  to  be  ruled  by  a  family  compact.  The  chi  f 
complaints  made  by  the  Assemldies  were,  that  judges  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Councils  ;  that  the  Crown  lands  were  managed  or  sold 
so  as  to  favor  friends  ;  that  jiublic  offices  were  given  in.  the  same 
M'ay,  and  in  Lower  Canada,  that  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  places  of  trust. 

7.  A  strong  feeling  grew  up  that  s(mie  check  should  be  put  upon 
the  Executive  Councils,  and  the  only  check  possible  was  to  make 
them  responsible  to  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  and  to  give  the 
latter  the  control  of  all  the  reveinie.  All  the  means  were  used  by 
both  parties,  that  had  already  been  employed  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1701,  but  the  Executive  Councils  had  a  great  deal 
of  influence,  and  the  struggle  went  on  for  many  years  before  the 
Assemblies  gained  the  victory. 

8.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  struggle  was  more 
(|uiet  and  reasonable,  but  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  some 
extreme  men  were  led  astray  by  their  intense  feelings  against  the 
men  in  power,  and  went  so  far  as  to  take  up  arms  to  overthrow 
Uie  Government,  and  rule  the  country  after  their  own  plan.  This 
crisis  was  called  the  Rebellion,  and  occurred  during  the  years 
1H;>7  and  18'>8.     Rebellion  is  a  very  great  offence  against  law  and 
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ordor,  and  all  nations  and  jioojile  aro  aj,a\HMl  that  it  should  bo 
punishod  very  severely,  with  death  or  imprisonment,  and  tlio 
eonliseation  of  all  ])roj)erty.  Ueljellion  constitnti'S  the  crime 
called  high  treason.  Notwitli.standing  these  great  penalties 
against  such  conduct,  there  were;  men  bold  enf)Ugh  to  attemi)t  to 
do  by  arms  what  they  had  not  jtatiniee  to  allow  to  be  done  by 
the  Home  Government.  In  Upper  Canada  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  agitated  rebellion,  and  in  Lower  Canada  Louis 
Paplneau  and  Dr.  Wo'  red  "^  (jh  on. 

S>.  :  .  Lower  Cr a*^.  dti,  .i  ri'.;  occuired  in  Montreal  on  the 
Gth  of  November.  1837.  Wair.i('iK  \-  re  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  leaders,  but  they  escaped,  ;uid  be;;  to  excite  outbreaks  in 
several  parts  of  the  Province.  Sir.fohn  Colborne  .sen  ^troops  to  the 
dillerent  places,  and  quelled  the  insurrection  at  once.  This  first 
attempt  was  put  down  by  the  17th  of  December,  when  Sir  .John 
returned  to  Montreal.  On  the  21)th  of  May,  Lord  Durham 
arrived  at  Quebec,  as  Governor-(»eneral.  He  was  empowered  to 
incpiire  into  all  the  causes  of  disturbance,  and  subse(juently  made  a 
very  able  report  upon  the  state  of  all  the  provinces,  lie  suggested 
that  all  the  British  America.n  colonies  should  bo  joined 
in  a  union,  or  if  that  were  not  thought  possible  just  then,  that 
the  two  Canadas  '-■^^•uld  be  united.  We  shall  see  how  these 
suggestions  were  carried  out.  In  the  meantime,  in  ordor  to  pacify 
tlie  rebellious  portion  of  the  people,  he  proclaimed  a  g'encral 
pardon  on  the  28th  of  June,  18:58,  the  day  on  which  Queen 
Victoria  was  crowned  nioii;u'(^h  <tf  (Ji'cat  Britain  and  its  dei>eu- 
dencies.  But  rebellion  was  not  3'et  at  an  end,  for  on  the  very  day, 
the  3rd  of  November,  on  which  Lord  Durham  took  his  departure 
for  England,  a  second  rising  took  place  in  thu  diotriet  of  M(mtreal. 
In  seven  d;i,ys,  however,  this  also  was  put  d.nvn  by  Sir  John 
Colboine.  As  the  merciful  action  of  the  (»overnor-(lent;ral  had 
been  so  badly  returned,  nothing  was  left  l)ut  to  make  an  e\am[)le 
of  tliose  who  had  engaged  in  this  second  attempt.  'M-ATtlcil 
law  was  put  in  force,  and  after  a  short  but  fair  trial,  al  whieli 
none  but  direct  proof  was  taken  against  tlie  ])risoners,  twelve  v;ere 
exeeutt^l,  and  otlu>rs  banislied  frum  tin;  country. 

10.  In  th(^  Western  ProviaiCO,  afier  tlie  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  to   Lnwer  Cana(]a,  th(^   ii'bels  became  bold,   and  began 
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to  curry  out  plans  which  had  beon  fonnocl  for  some  timo.  They 
I'.oped  to  take  possession  of  the  goveriiiuent  buildings  in  Toronto, 
and  set  up  their  own  lide  at  oncj,  and  for  this  purpose  collectod 
in  largo  numbers  at  ;i  plac 


ailed  Montiit 


purp 
tavern,  about  four 


ornery 

n  ilea  north  of  the  city,  during  tV.o  first  week  of  Deoend)er,  IH.'IT. 
liutth  re  was  no  perfect  agreement  among  the  leaders,  and  tliis 
^ave  the  loyal  people  of  Toronto  time  to  prepare  themselves.  Tlie 
(ioven' or  sonu  ouo  a  flag  of  truce  t<j  learn  what  the  rebels  wanted. 
The  reply  was  "independence,"  and  that  an  answer  must  be 
returned  within  an  hour.  They  were  told  that  their  demand 
could  not  be  complied  with.  That  night  they  marched  down 
towards  the  city,  but  were  driven  back.  The  next  day  tl  Bon 
bridge  was  set  on  fire  and  the  Montreal  mail  captured.  h\  o 
meantime  loyal  men  had  Hocked  to  Toronto,  and  on  the  ion,  .^ 
of  the  same  day  Colonel  McNab  went  ag;iinst  the  \'\  'alt;,  who 
numbered  about  six  hundred,  and  soon  put  them  to  flight. 

11.  Mackenzie,  after  many  adventures,  escaped  to  ^o  United 
States,  and  obtained  the  sympathy  of  many  people  ciiere,  who 
formed  themselves  into  societies  called  *'  Hunters'  Lodges,"  and 
subscribed  nearly  .^.'}00,000  to  help  Mackenzie  and  his  friends,  who 
now  called  themselves  PaitrlotS.  These  took  possession  of 
Navy  Island,  about  two  miles  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  where 
they  formed  the  head(|uarters  of  the  "Patriot  Army."  They  soi>n 
had  a  thousand  men,  and  some  cannon  taken  from  an  American 
fort,  and  their  flag  bore  two  stars  to  represent  the  two  Canadas. 

12.  A  g.itliering  of  rebels  took  place  near  London,  but  dispersed 
as  soon  as  Colonel  McNab  went  against  them.  This  active  officer 
next  formed  a  camp  ou  the  Canadian  shore  opposite  Navy  Island, 
to  watch  the  rebels  and  prevent  their  plundering  the  country. 
These  had  the  service  of  an  American  steamer,  the  "Caroline,"  to 
carry  their  supplies.  Colonel  McNab  sent  ,'<,  party  of  men  under 
Lieutenant  Drew  to  capture  this  ])oat  and  bring  it  to  the  Canadian 
shore.  It  was  taken,  but  the  current  was  too  strong  to  bring  it 
across,  and  it  was  set  all  re  and  allowed  to  go  over  the  Falls.  The 
Americans  made  a  great  deal  of  fuss  about  thin  act,  for  they  said 
it  was  an  American  boat,  and  on  tludr  side  of  tlie  river  ;  but  they 
had  no  right  to  allow  their  people  to  assist  the  rebels  against  a 
country  at    peace   with    themselves.     The    British    Government 
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conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  Colonel  McNub,  while 
the  A.sstnnbly  of  I'pper  Canad.i  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and 
Tji(!Ut(!nant  Drrw,  and  i)re8ented  each  with  a  sword,  on  account  of 
their  "gallant  conduct. 

Hi.  The  winter  of  18158  was  very  mild,  and  during  January  boats 
were  able  to  run  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  that 
Sir  John  Colborne  sent  troops  from  Lower  Canada  by  water.  On 
tlie  14th  of  January  the  "  Patriots  "  wore  obliged  to  leave  Navy 
Island,  but  during  February  bands  of  them  threatened  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  Detroit  River. 

14.  In  March,  Sir  George  Arthur  became  Lieutenant-Governor. 
This  was  the  most  serious  time  of  the  rebellion.  There  were 
some  fears  of  another  war  with  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
two  things — the  capture  of  the  "  Caroline,"  and  the  Maine 
boundary  line.  Troops  arrived  from  England,  and  the  militia 
Avcre  called  out.  The  jails  in  the  large  towns  were  tilled  with 
prisoners.  Trials  now  took  place.  Two  prisoners  were  executed 
at  Toronto,  some  were  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  but  the  most  of 
them  were  dismissed  to  their  homes. 

15.  During  the  summer,  parties  of  "Patriots"  made  raids 
across  the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  In  November,  an 
old  windmill  near  Prescott  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  large 
party  from  the  United  States.  They  fortified  themselves  here  for 
several  days,  when  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  after  forty  of 
their  number  had  been  killed.  On  the  4th  of  December,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  rebels  crossed  the  Detroit  River  and  took 
Windsor,  but  they  also  were  obliged  to  leave  after  losing  many  in 
killed  and  prisoners.  The  most  of  those  taken  in  these  incursions 
were  Americans. 

16.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  courts -martial  were  commenced 
in  Kingston  and  London,  when  one  hundred  and  eighty  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  ccmdemned  to  be  hanged.  But  some  of  these 
were  permitted  to  return  home  on  account  of  their  youth,  and  the 
sentence  of  others  was  changed  to  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Ten  were  executed  at  Kingston  for  the  attack  at  the 
"  Windmill,"  while  three  suftered  the  same  penalty  at  London  for 
sharing  in  the  "Windsor"  affair.  Many  of  those  banished  died 
abroad,  and  after  several  years  the  survivors   were  released  and 
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allowed  to  rotiirn  home.  Tho  hiuiio  iiuinli^onco  whr  cxtoiulod  to 
INIiickon/Jo,  I'iipiiic'fiii,  Nelson,  and  other  lenderM,  who  lived  to 
ri'pi^it  their  mshueHS,  and  to  try  and  ntoJie  for  it  by  more  useful 
servieoa. 

17.  Thus  ended  tho  "  Canadian  Rohollitni,"  and  the  "  Patriot 
War,"  whieh  had  only  delayed  reform  in  the  eonatitulion,  buHides 
adding  all  tho  ovila  conse(|uent  on  eivil  war,  and  creating  mutual 
distrust  among  tho  people  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE    I'ROVINCE    OF   CANADA. 


1.  Union  of  1S41. 

2.  Terms  of  Union. 


a.  (J 
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jrnor- 
4.  Ciollepes. 
."■i.  .Municipal  syst Pin. 
(J.  C  Kiiiffis  by  death. 
7.  Asiiburlon  Treaty. 


8.  Srhools— Dr.  Ryerson. 

9.  .Sympathy. 

10.  laiinijjration — Poslilcnco, 

11.  Kehellion  Losses  Hill. 

12.  Social  coixlitioM. 

13.  I'ublie  debt. 


1.  While  the  last  scenes  of  the  rebellion  were  being  enacted, 
Lord  Durham's  report  had  been  printed  in  England,  and  copies 
of  it  had  reached  Canada.  The  project  of  Union  with  the  other 
provinces  was  freely  discussed,  and  met  with  much  favor  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Upper  Canada,  but  was  voted  down  by  the 
Upper  House,  which  seemed  unwilling  to  give  up  its  old  privileges. 
The  scheme,  however,  met  with  great  favor  among  the  pL'ople, 
and  tho  British  Government  sent  out  the  Honorable  Charles  P. 
Thompson,  in  1839,  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  two 
Canadas.  This  gentleman  succeeded  Sir  John  Colborno  as 
Governor-General,  while  the  latter  returned  to  P]ngland,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  in  Canada  by  being  created  a  peer,  wiih 
the  title  of  Lord  Seaton.  The  Parliaments  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  now  readily  assented  to  a  Union,  and  a  bill  to  sanction  the 
Acta  of  the  Canadian  Legislature  was  submitted  to  the  English 
Commons.  It  passed  both  Lords  and  Commons,  and  received  the 
assent  of  Her  Majesty  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1840  ;  but,  owing  to  a 
suspending  clause,  it  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the  10th  of 
February,  1841,  when  it  became  law  by  proclamation. 
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2.  This  bill  j)r«>viilo(l  for  thu  TTnion  of  tlio  two  proviticos  utidor 
thu  iiHiiiu  uf  the  Province  of  Canada,  with  onu  Lci^nsl.itivu 
Cuinicil  find  oiio  Li-^islutivo  A.ssoinl»ly.  Tho  mcMiiliura  of  tlio 
funiMT  weru  imt  to  bu  fewer  than  twonty,  to  ho  Hi)i)oiiit(Ml  l)y  tho 
Clown  for  lifo  ;  thoHo  of  tho  h)Wor  houso  woro  to  ho  oloctivo, 
forty-two  being  soiit  by  each  provijieo.  Tlio  niiin  of  ,t'7i>,0()()  whh 
to  bo  i^'ranted  annually  for  tlio  woikinj^  cxponsea  of  (lovornniont, 
and  the  control  of  all  tho  rcvonues  was  j,'i'Hiited  to  the 
AHHonibly.  By  this  elaiiso  tho  jiid;^'03  bocanio  indopeiideiit.  Tlu! 
Exocutivo  Council  whh  to  bo  coiiiiiosod  of  oii^lit  inoinber.s,  who 
.should  bo  responsible  to  tho  As.sombly.  ThuH  all  tho  ends  for 
which  tho  A.ssenildie.s  had  foui^ht  in  past  year.s  were  now  attained, 
witli  tho  exception  of  an  elective  Loi,'islativo  Council. 

,'i.  Duriiij^  tho  sunmior  of  ISU),  tho  (fovernor-lJouoral  vi.sited 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  lirun.swick,  and  met  with  a  warm  and  l<>y;d 
reception.  For  the  judiciou.s  manner  in  which  ho  had  broui,dit  lh(( 
Canadas  to  consent  to  the  union,  he  was  rai.sed  to  tho  iieeraj^o, 
with  the  title  of  Haroii  Sydenham  of  Kent  and  Toronto. 

4.  Tn  this  year,  (J^ueen's  College,  KiiiLTston,  was  founded,  and 
Victoria  CoHoljo,  at  Cobour<jj,  became  a  Uiiiver.sity. 

5.  I  nder  the  new  order  of  thinijfs,  King^Ston  was  selected  as 
tho  seat  of  i^overnment,  or  Capital  of  the  "  Province  of  Canada." 
There  Tjord  Sydenham  took  up  hi."*  residence,  and  there  tho  new 
Parliament  mot  on  tho  l.'Jth  of  June,  1841,  and  was  opened  with 
more  than  ordinary  ceremony.  The  ilrsb  Executive  Council  or 
Ministry,  as  it  was  now  called,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Sullivan, 
l»aldwin,  Daly,  Dunn,  Day,  Draper,  Harrison,  and  ( )gden.  One 
of  the  most  important  Acts  of  this  Parliament  was  the  founding 
of  ttie  pr(!.sent  Municipal  System,  by  which  each  township, 
county,  town,  village,  and  city  manages  its  own  local  atlairs,  and 
has  power  to  levy  taxes  for  local  improvements  and  local  govern- 
ment. Before  the  Union  all  such  matters  were  controlled  by  the 
Quarter  Sessions  or  Boards  of  Commissioners. 

().  On  the  10th  of  September,  the  Governor-General  died  from 
the  eftocts  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the  news  was  received  with 
deep  grief  throughout  Canada.  Sir  Richard  Jackson  administered 
the  (Jovernment  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  in  1842. 
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7.  During'  tliis  yrar,  \\\v  FuiiinusAshburton  Treaty  Wii.s  niudo 
lustwoou  tlio  I'liitcl  StattiH  Hiul  KiiL^laiid.  It  iv<ii\c(l  itM  iiauM' 
fn>m  tho  facL  that  iiODl  Asliltintdii  was  tliu  priiiciiJal  HK^^'otiator 
oil  thu  part  of  (Jruat  liritiiii,  wlnlo  Ml*.  Daniel  Withstcr  aotiMl  for 
tho  Uiiiii  il  Statt's.  Thin  truuly  HottliMl  tho  disjmtu  ro^'udiiig  th(! 
boundary  lino  hotwucu  Maine  an<l  Nlvv  I'.run.swick.  The 
«liH|>uti!  was  about  twulvo  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  lyini,' 
between  the  State  and  the  Province.  'Hie  tri'aty  «,'avo  Heveii 
thouMand  lit  the  I'nited  States,  whilt;  the  balance  fell  to  the  share 
of  Crvat  Ilritain.  It  also  fixed  the  forty  fifth  parallel  Of 
latitude  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  that  point  tiaced 
tlie  dividing'  line  up  the  river  and  throui^h  the  i^'ivat  lakes,  a.s 
far  as  the  I^ake  of  ihu  Woods.  J>y  it,  also,  Rouse's  I'oiiit  on  Lake 
C'hamiilain  was  j^iveii  up  to  the;  Tnited  States.  The  ti-nth  article 
of  the  treaty  formed  the  i^'round,  uioii  which  tlu;  extradition 
of  eiiininals  was  tirst  made  between  Canada  and  the  American 
(Sovornmeiit.  This  article  stipulati-d,  "that  eai'h  party,  uii(»n 
re((uisition  from  the  other,  shall  fjcliver  u|t  to  justice  persons 
c]iar,L,'ed  with  the  crime  of  muidiT,  assault  with  intent  to  murder, 
piracy,  arson,  robbery,  or  forgiry  upon  sullicient  pn^of  (jf  their 
guilt." 

8.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  died  in  JXl,",,  und  was  succee(hMl  by  Sir 
Cliarles  IMetcalfc.  In  the  following  year  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment was  changed  to  JMoiitreal.  The  task  of  remodelling  the 
school  system  of  the  Western  I'rovinco  was  entrusted  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  who  was  appointed  Chief  Suiierintendeiit 
of  Etlucation  for  ri)[ier  C'anada.  After  travelling  through  several 
countries  of  ]<Juropo  and  the  United  Stati'S,  and  ac(|uiring  all  tho 
practical  knowledge  possible  on  tho  subject,  ho  laid  the  basis  of 
the  system  of  IMi^lic  and  High  School  Education  for  which  tho 
Province  has  sinct  become  noted,  and  which  gives  every  child  a 
privilege  that  c;'  iiot  be  too  highly  pri/.ed.  For  thirty  years  after, 
liG  continued  his  duii.s  in  this  relation,  supported  by  the  good 
opinicjii  and  aid  of  a  generous  peo[)lo. 

9.  In  184.5,  the  city  of  (,)uol)eo  was  devastated  by  two  lurge 
lires,  and  twenty-four  tlmusand  people  were  deprived  of  their 
homos.  To  relievo  their  distress  the  large  sum  of  £lOr'  n.tO 
sterling  was  subscribed  in  England,  while  Canada  gave  fiXt  000 
currency,  in  addition. 
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10.  Lord  Motcalfo  was  obli'^ed  to  rosii^n  liis  jJOKition  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  the  Earl  of  Cathcart  directed  the  (lovernniunt 
until  the  arrival  of  Lord  El«^in  in  1847.  When  the  latter  met 
Parliament  he  announced  the  removal  of  the  duties  in  favor  of 
Uritish  nianufac!  ures,  which  the  Home  Government  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  imposing  on  Canadian  imports,  since  Canada  became  a 
! British  pro\  ince.  He  al.so  reconnnended  the  [)roject  of  a  ra^il'WRy 
between  IJaiifax  and  Quebec.  On  ':ig  to  famine  in  Scotland  and 
L'eland,  some  seventy  thousand  immigrants  arrived  in  the  country. 
Having  been  crowded  in  the  vessels  which  brought  them  over, 
fever  and  pestilence  broke  out  anumg  tliem,  and  the  contagion 
spread  through  all  the  frontier  towns.  The  provinces  did  all  that 
could  be  done  for  the  sufierers,  and  "  relief  funds ''  were  opened,  to 
which  all  subscril  ed  withor.t  dist'nction  of  creed,  party,  or  race. 

11.  The  St,  La'wrence  ca::.„':,ls  were  completed  in  1848. 
For  three  years  an  agitation  had  been  going  on  in  Parliament  with 
regard  to  lo^^ses  suti'ered  during  the  Rebellion.  The  discussion  of 
this  question  excited  all  the  warmest  passions  of  party.  The 
ministry  proposed  to  i)ay  the  losses  in  the  Upper  Province  by  the 
fund  arising  from  "tavern  and  otlier  licenses."  The  French 
Canadian  members  would  agree  to  this  only  u|)on  condition  that 
similar  losses  in  Lower  Canada  were  also  compensated.  Accord- 
ingly a  measure  was  introduced  t(j  use  the  "  IVIarriago  License 
Fund"  for  tliis  purpose.  When  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill 
came  up  again  in  1841),  the  opp;)sition  to  it  was  renewed  stronger 
than  ever.  ]Meetings  were  held  throughout  the  c(nnitry,  and  the 
excitement  was  intense.  Bu'j  the  »)ill  p<assed  both  Houses  and 
only  waited  the  assent  of  ihe  Oovernor-General.  On  the  20th  of 
A])ril  he  gave  his  assent,  and  the  bill  became  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  a  law.  No  sooner  was  this  known  than  disgraceful  riotS 
occurred  in  Toronto  and  Montreal.  In  the  latter  city  the  crowd 
assailed  the  Legislature  while  in  session,  drove  out  the  members 
and  set  tire  to  tlio  l)iiilding,  destroying  the  valuable  library  of  the 
House.  On  account  of  these  things,  and  the  insults  which  he 
received,  Lord  I'Jlgin  tendered  his  resignation,  Imt  the  Queen 
would  not  accept  it,  and  said  she  approved  of  what  he  had  done. 
After  a  time  public  feeling  subsided,  and  with  mc^re  sober  and 
better  thoughts  the  people  now  sent  addresses  of  sympathy  and 
esteem  to  the  Governor-General.     These  riots  caused  tlie  removal 
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of  thv^  seat  of  ffoverninont  from  Montreal  allo-'ether.  For  the 
reiuaiiiing  two  yeftra  it  was  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  and  after  that 
alternately  at  Quebec  and  Toronto  every  four  years. 

12.  The  year  1851  was  marked  by  three  matters  of  great 
importance.  The  Canadian  (government  received  tlie  transfei-  oF 
the  Post  Othoo  Department  from  the  British  Government,  and  a 
uniform  rate  of  postage — three  pence  per  half  ounce—  wiui 
established,  while  the  use  of  postage  sta:!;ps  was  also  introduced. 
Education  took  a  step  forward  when  L(jrd  Klgin  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Normal  School  l)uildings  in  Toronto,  where  teachers 
might  receive  a  sj)ecial  training  for  their  special  work.  Trinity 
C(^llege  was  also  founded  in  the  same  city.  During  this  year  also, 
the  lirst  World's  Exhibition  was  held  in  T  ondon,  England, 
where  the  industrial  products  of  Canada  were  well  represented. 

13.  Canada  was  gro^ng  rapidly,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing her  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Each  change  she  had  experienced  in  her  government 
had  been  suitable  to  the  time  when  made,  and  had  served  to  help 
not  only  in  devohjping  the  resources  of  the  provinces,  but  also  in 
graduidly  educating  the  people  to  rely  upon  tluunselves  ;uid 
assume  their  own  government.  As  Canada  had  been  one  of  the 
hrst  to  apply  steam  to  the  navigation  of  her  lakes  and  rivers,  so 
now  she  was  not  behindhand  in  conuiieneing  the  building  of 
railways.  In  1851,  the  Northern  and  (Jreat  Western  lines  were 
under  construction,  and  in  1852,  Parliament  granted  aid  to  the 
building  of  the  (Jrand  Trunk.  In  the  latter  vear  an  Act  was  also 
passed  establishing  what  was  called  a  Municipal  Loan  Fund, 
from  which  munici{)alities  might  borrow  money  for  making  Inc. >1 
improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works. 
Two  years  later  this  Act  was  extended  so  as  to  include  Lower 
Canada.  The  object  of  the  Act  was  good,  but  sufficient  cheeks 
were  not  imposed,  and  many  of  the  municipalities  incurre<l  heavy 
debts  up(jn  which  they  could  not  even  pay  the  interest,  and  whieli 
had  therefore  to  be  borne  by  the  (Jovernmont.  This  state  f 
things,  and  the  railway  policy  of  the  country,  wiiieli  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  tinu^s,  heli)ed  t(;  form  a  large  public  debt;  and 
in  a  few  years  the  revenue  was  not  sutticient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  government. 
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1.  Ilcfiiirocit y  Ticat y. 

2.  Sciniiioriul  'J'cimrc  Act. 
a.  (.'Ieri,'y  Rescives  setlk'f]. 

4.  Crinu'iiii  \\i\v. 

5.  Lojrisliuive  Comuil  elective, 
(i.  Ottawa  the  caiiilal. 

7.  Atlantic^  Calile. 

S.  I'riiiie  of  Wales. 


f».  Census. 

1(1.  American  ("iv  1  War. 
11.  riiioii  Con\enlion. 
]'2,  18.  Fenians. 
14.  Trade  relations, 
lii.  Conferleration. 
16.  Douiinion  Day. 


1.  The  year  1854  was  marked  by  three  important  Acts  of 
legislation.       Tlie    first   was   the   conclusion   of  a  Reciprocity 

'Treaty  with  the  United  States.  It  was  to  continue  for  ten 
years,  after  which  time  it  could  be  terminated  by  either  of  the 
parties  to  it  giving  one  year's  notice.  It  provided  for  the  mutual 
excliange  of,  or  trade  in,  numerous  articles,  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  forest,  and  the  mine — free  of  duty.  It 
permitted  the  Americans  the  use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
Canadian  canals,  in  exchange  for  the  concession  to  Canada  of  the 
right  to  sail  through  Lake  Michigan.  The  peo[)le  of  the  New 
England  States  were  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  in-shore 
fisheries  of  tlie  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  under  certain  restrictions. 
This  treaty  came  into  operation  in  March  of  the  following  year, 
and  furnished  the  first  instance  of  Clreat  Jiritain  recognizii„g 
tlie  right  of  her  cohjuies  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  of  a  treaty 
vV'here  their  interests  were  involved. 

2.  The  second  work  of  Parliament  was  the  Seigniorial 
Tenure  Act,  which  was  earnestly  demanded  by  the  French 
Canadian  section  of  the  House.  The  diiliculties  in  connection 
with  this  (piestion  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  privileges  granted  to 
the  seigniors  under  the  old  French  rule,  which  privileges  had  been 
confirmed  to  their  possessors  in  17<)3  and  in  17^'l,  and  had  greatly 
interfered  with  the  :m[)rovement  of  the  conditit)n  of  the  small 
farmers  of  the  Lower  I*rovince.  It  thus  retarded  very  much  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  had  been  a  [)rotractcd 
agitation  for  the  purchase  of  the  seigniorial  rights  from  the  holders 
of  them,  a?id  it  was  now  determined  to  do  this  according  to  the 
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value  put  upon  them  by  a  coiuinlssiiju  which  was  to  be  appointed. 
Each  tenant  or  small  farmer  was  to  pay  a  certain  amount  to  the 
seignior,  the  balance  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  a  fund  granted  ])y 
Parliament.     The  sum  granted  amounted  to  ."ii^i, 600,000, 

3.  The  third  Act  of  this  session  was  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  question.  It  was  enacted  that  the  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
difierent  municipalities,  to  be  ai)plied  either  for  purposes  of  educa- 
li(m  or  for  local  improvements,  i\h  each  thought  most  proper. 
But  such  portions  of  the  Reserves  as  were  already  in  the  possession 
of  incumbents  were  to  form  a  small  permanent  endowment  for  the 
clergy  of  the  churches  who  held  possession. 

4.  During  this  year  England  and  France  united  in  an  alliance 
with  Turkey  against  Russia.  The  scene  of  the  war  was  the 
peninsula  of  the  Crimeai,  in  the  Black  Sea.  Tlie  victory  at  the 
Alma,  October  ITtli,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  both  Houses  of 
the  Canadian  Legislature  to  forward  congratulations  to  England, 
along  with  two  drafts  of  £10,000  each,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Enghmd  and  France, 
slain  in  the  contest.  This  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  favor  of 
the  Allies  by  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  in  September  of  the  following 
year. 

5.  In  December,  1854,  Sir  Edmund  Head  succeeded  Lord  Elgin 
as  Ciovernor-dieneral.  An  amendment  to  the  Militia  Act,  which 
was  passed  that  sessi(m,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  regular 
corps  of  volunteers.  The  session  of  185(1  made  the  Legislative 
Council  elective.  Its  members  at  the  time,  who  had  all  been 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  were  to  retain  their  seats  during  life,  but 
twelve  new  members  were  to  be  elected  every  two  years,  and  after 
election  to  hold  their  seats  for  a  ])eriod  of  eight  years.  In  order 
to  give  eflfect  to  this  measure,  the  united  provinces  were  divided 
into  forty-eight  electoral  districts. 

0.  The  practice  of  changing  the  place  of  Parliament  every  four 
years  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  great  expense  and  trouble,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  Her  Majesty 
to  be  pleased  to  seh^(;t  a  Canadian  city,  suitably  situated,  to  become 
a  permanent  seat  for  the  (Government.  Wirhin  a  year  it  was 
an.^ounced  that  the  Queen  had  selected  Ottavira  as  the  capital  of 
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the  Canadas.  As  several  of  the  older  cities  had  hoped  to  obtain 
this  honor,  much  disappointment  was  at  first  felt,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice  soon  (juieted  all  ill-feeling. 

7.  During  1858,  the  decimal  system  of  money  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  Halifax  currency  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  i)cnco, 
which  had  been  in  use  up  to  this  time.  In  August  the  Atlantic 
cable  was  successfully  laid  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland, 
and  the  Queen  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  exchanged 
messages  of  congratulation.  What  a  change  since  the  time  when 
it  took  four  months  for  news  to  pass  and  repass  across  the  Atlantic  I 

8.  Meanwhile  the  Victoria  Bridg^e,  which  spans  the  rivur  at 
Montreal,  was  being  rapidly  finished,  and  the  Parliament  of  1850 
voted  a  second  address  to  the  Queen,  respectfully  inviting  her  to 
visit  Canada  and  perform  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  bridge  for 
traffic.  During  the  session  of  1860  a  despatch  was  received, 
e>  pressing  the  regret  of  Her  Majesty  at  not  being  able  to  accept 
tix  '  invitation  given  in  the  previous  year,  but  intimating  that  His 
Ro^,  al  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  would  visit  the  country 
and  .represent  our  Gracious  Sovereign.  This  royal  visit  was  made 
durir.g  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September.  Commencing 
with  5t.  John's,  Newfoundland,  the  Prince  rapidly  visited  all  t)ie 
chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  Canadas. 
On  the  25th  of  August  he  opened  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  September  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  Purliament 
buildings  at  Ottawa.  Extensive  preparations  had  been  made  for 
his  reception  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  British  North 
America.  Large  sums  of  money  wero  spent  by  the  various  places, 
an'l  the  Canadian  heart  was  kept  in  a  flutter  of  loyalty  by  a  gener- 
ous striving  to  testify  due  regard  for  the  eldest  son  of  our  Queen. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  all  the  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
unbounded  attachment  folt  by  British  cohmists  towards  his 
royal  mother  and  himself,  which  greeted  the  Prince  at  every  sto}) 
of  his  progress  through  the  provinces.  After  leaving  Canada  he 
visited  sever  .1  places  in  the  United  States,  and  was  as  enthusiasti- 
cally recei\ed  iuero.     Re  returned  to  England  in  October. 

9.  In  order  to  icr^n  soine  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Canadas 
during  the  twenty  y«;  irs  o.^  the  Union  let  us  look  at  the  census 
returns  durui;--  Lrdt  ti-ne  : 
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Census  of  1841.—  IJpiier  Canada  465,000 

H  M     —  Li>wer  Caniula  001,000 

II  18.31.  — Upper  Canada  Do'i.OOO 

II  ti     — Lower  Canada  890,000 

•I  1861.— Upper  Canada  1,396,000 

II  II     — Lower  Canada  1,111,000 

This  larger  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Upper  Province  over 
that  of  the  Lower  orif^inated  in  the  former  a  desire,  that  its  interests 
should  have  a  more  proportionate  representation  than  the  Union 
had  secured.  This  feeling  was  paving  the  way  for  a  Union  of 
a>ll  the  Provinces,  a  scheme  which  was  now  discussed  from 
time  to  time  both  in  England  and  Canada.  In  October,  1861, 
Lord  Monck  succeeded  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  Governor-General. 

10.  In  the  meantime,  the  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  had  broken  out,  and  had  a  great  influence  upon 
the  British  provinces.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  danger  of  war 
at  one  time,  on  account  of  the  Americans  taking  two  Southern 
commissioners  from  the  British  ship  "Trent,"  while  on  her  way 
to  England.  But  they  were  surrendered  again,  and  the  danger 
passed  by.  Again,  this  war  caused  much  money  to  flow  into 
Canada,  where  live  stock  of  all  descriptions  was  readily  purchased 
by  American  dealers  at  good  prices.  Wages  were  also  high,  and 
the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant  were  enjo}  ing  great 
i)rosperity.  The  civil  strife  lasted  until  18(55,  and  during  Vns  and 
the  ])receding  years  Canada  had  much  trouble  from  tlie  lawless 
men,  who  came  into  our  land  as  quiet  visitors,  and  the  fornu^l 
tliemselves  into  bands  to  make  raids  across  the  bordc  ito  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  plunder. 

11.  In  1864,  Lord  Monck  communicated  with  the  L.^utenant- 
Governors  of  the  other  provinces  in  regard  to  a  uni<  'i.  and  the 
result  was,  that  a  convention  of  thirty-three  representatives 
met  at  Quebec,  in  order  U)  take  tlie  (piesticm  <  '  iiion  into 
consideration.  A  union  was  agreed  to,  and  seventy-tu  resoluti<.)ns 
passed,  Avhich  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  several  Parliaments 
and  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  following  year  the  Lcu^^slatures  of 
the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  adopted  the 
scheme,  but  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island  left  it  for 
further  consideration. 

12.  For  several  years  societies  had  been  forming  in  Ireland 
and  the  United  States,  called  Fenian  Brotherhoods.     These 
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societies  declared  themselves  enemies  of  English  power  wherever 
it  might  be,  but  especially  in  Ireland,  which  they  vowed  to 
separate  from  Great  Britain.  The  Fenians  in  the  United  States 
had  avowed  their  intention  of  invading  Canada,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  purchased  at  a  small  cost  large  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  for  this  purpose.  Disbanded  soldiers  joined  their 
ranks,  and  they  succeeded  in  creating  a  large  organization,  which 
was  supported  chiefly  by  the  lowest  class  of  people,  by  those  who 
had  nothing  to  lose,  and  those  who  felt  no  respect  for  order  and 
good  government.  Durhig  the  spring  of  1866,  rumors  reached 
Canada  of  an  intended  invasion,  and  the  volunteers  were  put  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  a  body  of 
Fenians,  twelve  hundred  strong,  crossed  from  Black  Rock  near 
Buffalo,  and  took  possession  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Erie,  and  the 
Railway  depot.  They  were  led  by  an  ex-oflicer  of  the  American 
army,  named  "General"  O'Neil.  They  marched  towards  the 
^\'  elland  Canal,  and  took  up  a  position  at  a  place  called  Ridgreway. 
Here  they  were  met  by  some  nine  hundred  volunteers  from 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  commanded  by  Colonel  Booker.  A  sharp 
engagement  took  place,  and,  although  the  volunteers  were  forced 
to  retire,  the  Fenians  received  such  a  check  that  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Fort  Erie.  The  loss  of  the  volunteers  was  one 
officer.  Ensign  McEachren,  and  six  men  killed,  and  four  oftieers 
and  nineteen  men  wounded.  As  the  Fenians  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  field,  they  were  enabled  to  bury  their  dead,  so  that  their 
actual  loss  was  never  known.  At  Fort  Erie  they  were  met  by 
seventy  volunteers  under  Colonel  Dennis,  and  lost  five  killed  and 
several  wounded.  On  the  3rd  of  June  they  withdrew  to  the 
American  shore.  Those  taken  prisoners  in  Canada  were  sent  to 
the  Toronto  jail. 

13.  This  raid  created  a  wonderful  excitement  in  Canada,  and 
corps  of  eager  volunteers  were  rapidly  moved  to  difi'erent  points 
on  our  extended  frontier.  Many  Canadiaud  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States  left  their  business  and  started  in  companies  for 
their  native  land,  ready  to  share  in  its  defence.  Bands  of  Fenians 
assembled  at  different  places  near  our  borders  in  Lower  Canada, 
but  the  American  Government  had  commenced  to  do  its  duty,  and 
its  own  troops  dispersed  the  marauders,  and  arrested  their  leaders. 
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The  trial  of  iho  prisoners  captured  in  Canada  took  jdacc  in  Toronto 
durinfj  October,  when  several  of  them  were  comleiuued  to  be 
hanged  ;  but,  thr(nijj[h  the  cleuieucy  of  Her  Majesty,  thid  sentence 
was  changed  to  inipiisonment  in  the  ])enitcntiary.  Short  as  the 
disturbance  had  been,  the  country  had  been  put  to  a  great  deal 
of  expense  and  annoyance  ;  but  all  this  was  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  indignation  at,  and  mourning  felt  throughout 
Canada  for,  the  death  of  the  gallant  few  who  fell  at  Ridgew.'iy. 
A  monument  has  since  been  raised  to  their  memory  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  Toronto. 

14.  In  ISfK),  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  exi)ire(l,  by  lapse  of  time,  and  has  never  since  been 
renewed.  The  American  Government  refused  to  form  a  new- 
treaty,  because  it  thought  Canada  had  got  into  such  a  habit  of 
commercial  connection  with  the  Republic,  that  without  a  treaty 
she  would  be  obliged  to  join  the  union,  and  become  one  of  tlu! 
States.  But  this  action  of  the  Americans  only  etl'ected  a  contrary 
result,  for  while  it  was  damaging  to  themselves,  .'i  •  -iS  led  Canada 
to  extend  her  connuercial  enterprise  to  other  .1  .mtries,  with  a 
conse(iuent  benefit. 

15.  The  tirst  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  new  buildiuffs  at 
Ottawa  was  on  the  8rh  of  June  of  this  year.  Tiie  ministry  intro- 
duced resolutions  which  end)odied  the  remaining  stej)s  necessary 
to  complete  the  work  aimed  at  by  the  Confederation  of  the 
Provinces.  They  were  passed  by  large  majorities,  and  the 
House  adj(jurned  on  the  18th  of  August.  Delegates  from  the 
provinces  now  proceeded  to  England  to  tin  ally  arrange  the  terms 
of  Union.  On  the  7th  of  February,  18G7,  the  Bill  for  Confed- 
eration was  brought  before  the  British  Parliament,  under  the  title 
of  The  British  North  America  Act,  1867.  It  i)issed 
both  Commons  and  Lords  without  delay,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  Oil  the  28th  of  the  numth.  On  the  following  day,  "The 
Canadian  Railway  Loan  Act"  was  also  passed,  whereby  a  loan  of 
£3,000,000  sterling  was  to  be  guaranteed  for  the  building  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  in  order  to  connect  the  Maritime  Provinces 
with  the  two  Canadas.     It  was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 

16.  The  ftrst  of  July  of  this  year  (1807)  was  appointed  by 
Royal  Proclamation,  as  the  commencement  of  this  new  era  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 
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1.  Mutnnl  intcrrxt. 

li.  Ni'UfoiindlarKl. 

;{.  .\i)\  a  Scotia. 

1.  New  I'l miswick. 


r>.   Pi-inco  Edwarfl  Island. 
(;.  The  Nortli-West. 
7.  Tlie  I'iicilk-  coawt. 


1.  The  seve.  provinces  did  not  take  any  roal  intorest  in  ono 
another  until  aimut  1H()4.  Previous  to  that  time  eacli  was  C(jntent 
to  h)()k  after  its  own  affairs,  and  the  fact  of  their  havin-j;  similar 
systems  of  government  hmt  a  character  of  sameness  to  the  histoiy 
of  each,  wliicli  did  not  awaken  in  tlie  mass  of  the  people  of  one 
})rovince  any  great  curiosity  with  rcgaixl  to  tlie  progress  of  the 
others.  WJiatever  had  been  said  about  union  before  1804,  was 
said  by  oidy  a  few  far-seeing  governors,  and  a  few  patriotic  ]>ublic 
!!i:*'i  of  the  colcjnies.  But  when  in  18('»7,  the  union  of  the  four 
leading  |  r^^^inces  was  completed,  a  nnitual  interest  was  created, 
and  unity  begat  sympathy.  Let  us,  then,  before  sneaking  (jf  the 
"  Dominion,"  review  the  leading  events  in  tlie  story  of  'lach  of  Lho 
other  P>rit;sh  ))rov<nce3  which  lie  east  and  west  of  the   "Canadas." 

2.  Newfoundland  — This  island  was  visited  in  157."),  by 
Martin  I'robisher.  In  J'tH'A,  Sir  Humphrey  Cilbert  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  two  years  afterwards 
Sir  Francis  Drake  visited  iis  rocky  shores.  Sir  George  C;(lvert, 
the  first  Lord  l>aUimore,  founded  its  lirst  English  colony  in  1022, 
and  four  years  from  that  time,  the  French  began  a  settlement  at 
Placentia,  which  in  1(534,  paid  the  English  a  tribute  of  five  per 
cent,  fur  the  privilege  of  fishing.  Tn  1054,  another  English  settle- 
ment was  formed  by  Sir  David  Kirke.  In  IGDO,  the  French 
obtained  the  chief  control  in  the  islaad,  but  in  the  nt^^t  year,  the 
"  Treaty  of  llyswick"  restored  it  to  the  English  During  "Queen 
Anne's  War  "  the  French  again  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and 
retained  it  until  1713,  when  thi  "  Treaty  of  Utrecht"  gave  l)ack 
Newfoundland  and  its  coast  to  the  British,  with  the  exception  of 
the  little  islands  of  St,  Pierre  and  Mi(pielon,  and  the  right  to 
French  lishernien  in  perpetuity,  to  fish  on  certain  portions  of  the 
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Nowfoundlahil  cojist,  uiid  l.iud  for  the  j)urp(».so  of  curing  their  lish. 
In  17<)2,  its  capital,  St.  Jolm's,  w.is  captured  by  tiio  French,  but 
retaken  by  the  Kii'^lish.  Tlie  famous  navigator,  Captain  Cook, 
t(K)k  part  in  this  expedition,  and  in  17<">7,  he  surveyed  the  coasts 
of  the  ishind.  In  17<I'5,  tlie  Labrador  coasts  and  Magdalen 
Islands  were  joined  to  Newfoundland,  but  in  177-^  they  werc< 
restored  to  Canada.  Latterly,  however,  Labrador  has  been  united 
politically  with  Newfoundland.  In  1800,  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  Government  was  discovered  by  the  Iloman  Catholic  liishop 
O'Donnoll.  In  recognition  of  this  loyal  action,  the  King  conferred 
upon  the  Fiishop  an  annual  pension  of  £50  sterling.  Newfound- 
land, fnnn  its  earliest  discovery,  has  been  of  great  imi)ortance  on 
account  of  its  vast  fisheries,  but  its  cold  climate,  and  foggy,  rocky 
coasts,  have  prevented  its  rai)i  I  growth  in  i)oi)ulation.  It  was 
accorded  responsible  government  in  1855.  The  (Jovernment 
consists  of  a  (iovernor  a[)pointed  by  the  Crown,  an  Executive 
Council,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  an  Assembly.  In  1858,  the 
first  Atlantic  cab'e  was  laid  between  its  shore  and  that  of  Ireland. 
3.  Nova  Scotia. — Under  French  rule,  this  province,  along 
with  what  is  now  New  Brunswick,  was  termed  Acadia.  Its  settle- 
ments then  were  few,  small  and  scattered,  the  chief  one  being  at 
Port  Royal,  which  was  founded  in  .1(J05,  and  ancither  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John  River.  The  French  settlers  devoted  themselves 
to  hunting  and  fishing,  and  tilled  only  the  more  fertile  ])ortions 
of  the  land.  Acadia  was  taken  several  times  by  the  English,  and 
as  often  restored  to  the  French.  In  1014,  Samuel  Argall,  with 
three  8hij)s  from  the  English  settlements  in  Virginia,  appeared 
before  P«n't  Royal,  and  after  destroying  the  place,  sailed  away. 
Rut  on  the  Htren;.,fth  of  this  expedition,  and  of  the  early  voyages 
of  Cabot  and  (iilbert,  England  laid  claim  to  Acadia  ;  and  in  1(»24, 
granted  it  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  by  whom  the  country  was 
named  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  French 
resumed  possessicjn  of  Port  Royal,  and  formed  other  small  settle- 
ments along  tl>e  c(jasts,  so  tint  the  English  under  Sir  David  Ivirko 
were  again  obliged  to  ta*ke  possession  of  it  1)y  foice  in  1<>28.  It  was 
restored  to  France  in  1(332,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  (!ermain-en-Laye. 
It  was  next  captured  by  the  British  in  1(554,  when  Cromwell  ruled 
England,  but  the  treaty  of  Breda,  iu  it)07,  gavii  it  back  to  France. 
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In  1000,  Sir  Williiim  I'hi{)i)s  doHtroyed  tlio  fortilicHtions  of  Port 
Royal,  and  in  1710,  (jtenoial  Nicholson  t<Hik  it  for  tlio  last  time, 
and  chant^od  its  namu  to  Annapolis  in  lioi»or  of  (J^uuen  Anno. 
The  Treaty  of  rtroeht,  in  iTl.'i,  conlirnicd  Knyland'a  claim  to  tho 
country.  In  174*.>,  the  city  of  H.ilifax  was  founded.  The  Aeadians 
wero  expelled  in  17o5.  Tho  final  ca{)ture  of  (^ipe  Uroton,  with  its 
strong  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  in  1758,  assured  future  safety  and 
place  to  tho  new  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Froiu  tliis  time  until 
1784,  Nova  Scotia,  Cajm  Breton,  I'rin.ee  I'idward  Island,  and  New 
lirunswick  formed  one  province.  They  were  then  sepanited,  hut 
Cape  Breton  was  again  joined  to  Nova-  Scotia  in  JSIO.  Novm, 
Scotia  was  governed,  at  first,  by  tho  Knglisii  general  counnanding 
in  the  colony.  Afterwards  a  council  was  appointed  to  assist  him, 
and,  ii!  17o8,  it  received  a  constitution  from  J'lngland.  This 
provided  for  a  joint  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  named  Ity 
the  Crown,  and  an  Assembly  elected  by  tho  jjoople.  Duriiig  tho 
Revolution  in  the  United  States,  much  sympathy  was  exi»ressed 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  rebels,  so  much  so  that  the  mend)eis  for 
dishjyal  counties  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Assembly.  After  the  war,  about  twenty  thousand  U.  E.  Loyalists 
settled  in  tho  Province.  In  1814,  Nova  Scotia  granted  ten  thousand 
dollars  U)  aid  those  who  sullered  by  the  war  in  Canada.  In  1820, 
measures  wore  taken  to  protect  the  coast  fisheries.  In  18.'i8,  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were  separated,  and  ten  years 
afterwards  responsible  government  was  introduced.  1'he  "  lieci- 
procity  Treaty"  of  1854  contained  clauses,  which  regulated  the 
fishery  difliculties  between  the  United  States  and  British  America. 
LTp  to  the  time  of  Confederation,  Nova  Scotia  made  great  progress, 
as  was  shown  by  its  lines  of  railways,  and  a  system  of  schools  and 
colleges  which  is  generonsly  supported  by  the  Government. 

4.  New  Brunswick. — This  province  was  called  the  county 
of  Sunbury  when  it  formed  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  but,  in  1784, 
it  was  made  into  a  separate  government  similar  to  that  of  its  older 
neighbor.  P'redericton  became  its  capital,  and  its  first  governor 
was  Thomas  Carleton,  under  whom  it  prospered  greatly.  From 
1804  until  1817  it  was  governed  by  presidents.  In  1809,  tho 
British  Parliament  laid  a  tax  upon  timber  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  tho  lialtic,  but  allowed  timber  from  New 
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Brutiflwick  to  bu  admittod  fruu  of  duty.  The  result  waa  a  great 
bunofit  in  starting  tho  timber  trade  of  the  young  i)rovince.  The 
poi»ulution  was  hugely  increased  by  tho  influx  of  U.  E.  lioyalists 
after  the  KevolutioM.iry  war,  and,  again  after  tho  war  of  1812-14, 
when  many  disbanded  soldiers  received  land-grants  in  the  province. 
During  the  hot  sununer  of  1825  extensive  fires  raged  through  the 
forests  of  tho  country;  six  thousand  scpiaro  miles  were  desolated, 
and  live  hundred  lives  lost.  In  18.'{7,  the  city  of  St.  John  was 
visited  by  tire,  and  one  hundred  and  tifteen  houses  burnt.  In 
the  same  year,  the  revenues  of  the  province  were  given  over  to 
the  control  of  the  local  (Jovernment.  In  1842,  tho  "  Ashburton 
Treaty"  settled  tho  harassing  dis[)ute  about  the  "Maine  Boundary 
Line,"  by  dividing  the  land  between  tho  Province  and  Maine. 
New  TiruTiswick,  with  the  great  resources  of  her  soil,  her  mines, 
and  her  forests,  has  ra[)idly  overtaken  her  older  sisters,  and,  like 
them,  can  point  t(j  her  railways  and  her  schocjls  as  evidence  of 
advancement. 

5.  Princo  Edward  Island. — Champlain  gave  this  island 
tho  name  of  St.  John.  Tho  English  claimed  it  in  1745,  when  they 
took  Louisbourg,  but  the  *' Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha[)clle"  rest(^red  it 
to  France  three  years  afterwards.  Lord  Amherst  to(jk  possession 
of  it  again,  in  1758,  and,  in  1763,  it  was  confirmed  to  England  by 
the  same  treaty  which  secured  the  cession  of  Canada.  In  1707, 
the  island  was  surveyed  into  townships  of  20,000  acres  each,  and 
these  again  into  lots,  which  were  distributed  by  lottery  among 
tho  othcers  of  the  army  and  navy  by  the  governor.  Lord  Campbell. 
Certain  conditions  were  imposed  upon  settlers,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  (piit-rent  i.i  lieu  of  taxes.  Thus  tho  tenure  of 
land  was  notfrceltold,  but  lednchold.  In  1707,  the  rents  paid  were 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  exi)enses  of  government,  and  the 
province  soon  got  into  debt,  and  had  to  be  assisted  by  the  Home 
Government.  In  1800,  its  name  was  changed  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  In  1803,  through  the  efforts  of  tho  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  the  population  was  increased  by  the  immigration  of  hardy 
settlers  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  A  separate  gtn'erument 
was  given  the  island  in  1770,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  it 
received  a  constitution  modelled  after  that  of  the  other  province ;. 
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History  of  CANAr>A. 


This  form  of  jjovernment  was  retained  until  1851,  when  responsible 
government  was  accorded.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  steadily 
prospered,  and  shown  an  activity  which  has  enabled  it  to  keep 
pace  with  the  larger  provinces. 

6.  The  North- West.— This  large  region  of  country,  stretching 
away  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  older  provinces  of  Canada, 
remained  in  its  primitive  condition  long  after  the  other  provinces 
began  to  bo  settled.  Its  vast  forests,  and  extensive  plains  watered 
by  large  rivers  and  lakes,  formed  a  fitting  dwelling-place  for  the 
native  hunter.  Its  distance  from  the  sea-board  delayed  its  settle- 
ment, and  for  many  ye  irs  the  only  white  men  who  visited  it  were 
the  active  and  brave  French  traders,  who  followed  the  courses  of 
the  rivers  and  trafficked  with  the  natives  for  furs.  Both  France 
and  England  claimed  the  country — the  former,  because  it  lay  near 
her  colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  latter  because  her  explorers 
had  visited  and  examined  the  shores  of  that  great  inland  sea, 
Hudson  Bay,  which  took  its  name  from  Henry  Hudson,  who 
made  his  first  voyage  thitlier  in  1610.  By  the  "Treaty  of  St. 
Germain-en- Laye,"  in  1G32,  the  English  resigned  the  whole 
territory  to  France,  but,  in  1G70,  Charles  II.,  disregarding  the 
treaty,  granted  to  an  English  company  a  charter  which  gave  them 
full  control  of  that  extensive  country  for  two  hundred  years. 
This  company  was  called  the  *'  Hudson  Bay  Company."  Its 
traders  had  numberless  contentions  with  the  French  until  after 
the  cession  of  Canada,  and  even  then  its  troubles  did  not  cease,  for 
the  ** North-West  Company  of  Canada"  was  formed  in  1784,  and 
a  rivalry  sprang  up  which  often  led  to  serious  broils.  In  1811,  the 
same  Earl  of  Selkirk  who  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  secured  a  large  tract  of  land  from  the  Hudson 
B.iy  Company,  and  founded  a  settlement  at  Red  River.  The 
little  colony  sutFercd  severely  from  the  quarrels  of  the  companies, 
and  frequently  had  its  property  destroyed,  and  many  of  its  settlers 
killed.  In  1816,  troops  had  to  be  sent  from  Quebec  in  order  to 
restore  quiet.  In  1821,  the  strife  was  ended  by  the  union  of  the 
two  companies.  In  1807,  the  population  comprised,  besides 
Indians,  about  10,000  people,  who  were  distributed  among  the 
several  settlements,  or  employed  by  the  Company  at  its  fo^-ts. 
The  government  also  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Company. 
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7.  The  Pacific  Coast.— In  1778,  Captain  Cook  explored  the 
Pacitic  Coast  as  far  north  as  Nootka  Sound.  In  1792,  Captain  Van- 
couver was  sent  out  by  England  to  arrange  certain  difficulties  with 
Spain,  regarding  territory  along  the  coast.  He  gave  his  name  to 
Vancouver  Island.  In  1793,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  member 
of  the  North-West  Company,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  discovered  the  Fraser  River.  He  also  dis- 
covered the  great  river  which  bears  his  name.  In  1843,  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  took  possession  of  Vancouver  Island,  and 
founded  Victoria.  In  1844,  the  boundary  lino  between  British 
Columbia  and  the  United  States  was  defined.  In  1859,  gold  was 
discovered  on  the  Fraser  River.  In  the  same  year  Vancouver 
Island  and  British  Columbia  became  distinct  colonies  under  one 
governor,  James  Douglas,  C.B.  In  1858-'9,  Caiitain  Palliser 
surveyed  a  route  for  a  Pacific  railway.  In  1803,  the  Queen  named 
New  Westminster,  on  the  mainland,  as  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia. 
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THE    DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 


1.  British  North  America  Act. 

2.  iJuties  of  ( Jovernor-General. 

3.  The  Senate. 

4.  The  House  of  Commons. 

5.  The  Provincial  Legislatures, 
f).  Admission  of  other  Provinces. 
7.  Duties  of  Parliament. 


8.  Debt  and  rovrnuo, 

9.  Dominion  Day. 

10.  Nova  Scotia  dissatisfied. 

11.  Manitoba. 

12.  British  Columbia. 

13.  Washin}.'ton  Treaty. 

14.  Changes  in  Oniario  Ministrj'. 


1.  The  Dommion  of  Canada  began  in  1807  with  the  union 
of  the  four  provinces,  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  By  the  "  British  North  America 
Act "  the  name  of  Upper  Canada  was  chmged  to  Ontario,  and 
that  of  Lower  Canada  to  Quebec.  It  is  important  to  understand 
this  Act,  because  it  made  provision  for  three  important  things  : 
first,  how  the  Dominion  was  to  be  governed  ;  second,  how  each 
province  was  to  be  governed,  and  third,  how  the  Dominion  migiit, 
in  the  future,  be  enlarged  by  adding  other  provinces. 

2.  According  to  that  Act,  the  authority  of  the  Sovereigrn  of 
the  British  Empire  was  to  be  represented  by  a  Governor-(»eneral, 
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ill  wlioiii  Wii.s  to  bo  vested  the  power  by  vvliicli  the  hiws  nre  to  1>e 
carried  out.  For  this  reason  he  appoints  the  Lieutenant-CJovcriior^ 
of  the  jirovinces,  and  the  judges  of  the  various  courts.  lie  is  the 
coiiiiiiander-iii-chief  of  all  the  military  and  naval  forces  in  the 
Dominion,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  become  law  until  he  has 
given  his  assent  to  it.  In  him  resides  the  power  to  cominute  the 
sentence  of  a  court  of  justice.  His  responsible  advisers  were  t() 
consist  of  thirteen  members  of  Parliament  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  Parliament. 

3.  The  Senate  of  the  Dominion  was  to  consist  of  seventy-two 
Senators  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  namely,  twenty-four  for 
Ontario,  twenty-four  for  Quebec,  and  twenty-four  for  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  A  Senator  must  be  a  British  subject,  a  resident 
of  the  Province  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  an  owner  of 
property  to  the  value  of  $4,000  over  and  above  his  debts.  The 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General. 

4.  The  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  made  up  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  members,  namely,  eighty-two  for  Ontario, 
sixty-five  for  Quebec,  nineteen  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  fifteen  for  New 
Brunswick.  The  number  of  sixty-five  for  Quebec  was  to  remain 
fixed,  and  form  a  standard  number  in  proportion  to  which,  and  to 
the  increase  in  population  of  the  several  provinces,  compared  with 
that  of  Quebec  at  each  taking  of  the  census,  the  numbers  from  the 
other  provinces  might  ba  adjusted.  A  member  must  be  a  British 
subject.  Ho  must  own  property  worth  $2,500.  (This  clause  was 
removed  in  1874. )  This  House  elects  its  own  Speaker,  and  in  no 
case  can  a  Parliament  continue  in  existence  for  a  longer  term  than 
five  years.  We  see,  then,  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
consists  of  the  Governoi -General,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Cjinmons. 

5.  Each  province  was  to  have  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  a 
Legislature  consisting  of  one  or  two  branches,  according  to  its 
choice.  All  tlu  provinces,  except  Ontario,  chose  to  have  two 
branches,  an  Assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  Legislative 
Council  named  by  the  Crown.  Ontario  chose  to  have  only  an 
Assembly,  which  consisted  at  first  of  eighty-two  members.  In  all 
the  provinces  the  Assemblies  are  elected  for  four  years.  Each  of 
the  Liouteiiant-Govemors  is  aided  by  an  Executive   Council  or 
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Ministry,  rcsponsiblo  to  the  Lej^islaturo,   iintl  tlirough  it  to  tho 
Province,  for  all  nioiisures  and  Acts  of  Govciiuncnt. 

6.  Two  steps  are  necessary  to  tlio  admission  of  any  other 
province  to  the  Dominion.  (1)  The  Legislature  of  that  province 
and  the  Dominion  Parliament  must  both,  by  addresses  to  the 
Queen,  set  forth  plainly  the  terms  of  the  proposed  union. 
(2)  Her  Majesty  must  sanction  the  act  of  union. 

7.  Tins  Confederation  of  the  provinces  did  not  take  from 
them  the  great  boon  of  responsible  government,  but  only 
secured  it  to  all  in  a  more  complete  form.  To  the  Government 
at  Ottfiwa  was  given  the  charge  of  those  matters  which  C(jn- 
cerned  all  the  i)rovinces,  such  as  tra;le  and  commerce,  the 
postal  service,  tlie  taking  of  the  census,  tho  military  and  naval 
defence  of  the  c xintry,  navigation,  the  fisheries,  coinage, 
banking  and  the  issue  of  paper-money,  the  Indians,  criminal 
law,  and  the  penitentiaries.  Tho  duties  of  each  provincial 
legislature  included  tho  levying  of  direct  taxation  within  tho 
Province,  borrowing  uKjney  on  the  credit  of  the  Province,  the 
regulation  of  municipal  institutions,  licenses,  local  public  works, 
property  and  civil  rights  in  the  Province,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  education. 

8.  Each  of  the  provinces  had  a  public  debt  of  its  own,  but  at 
the  union  the  Dominion  became  liable  for  such  debts.  The 
provinces  also  gave  up  their  public  revenues  to  the  central 
government  at  Ottawa  ;  in  lieu  thereof,  the  latter  was  to  pay  each 
local  Government  a  fixed  yearly  smu  to  defi'ay  its  expenses.  It  wai 
agreed,  moreover,  that  an  Intercolonial  Railway  should  bo 
built,  joining  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  those  in  the  interior. 

9.  While  the  first  "  Dominion  Day  '  was  observed  with  rejoicing 
throughout  the  country,  at  Ottawa  Lord  Monck  took  tho  oath 
as  first  Governor-CJeneral  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  then, 
hi  the  name  of  the  Queen,  bestowed  various  imperial  honors  upon 
the  public  men  who  had  been  foremost  in  bringing  about  Confeder- 
ation. Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  directed  to  f(jrm  a  Ministry, 
and  thus  became  the  first  Premier  of  the  Dominion.  Sir  N.  F. 
Belleau  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Gover.:or  for  Quebec,  and 
General  Doyle  for  Nova  Scotia.  The  government  of  the  other 
two   provinces  was   administered  by  military  oflicers  until  the 
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ff>ll()wiiig  yaaVy  whim  tho  lT')n.  ^^'.  !*.  ]I)\vliii»(l,  (MV,  liociiiio 
Lioutonant-dinvernor  oi  Ouiario,  and  tlie  Hon.  Judgo  Wilniot  of 
New  l>r.un.switk. 

10.  Tho  elooticns  were  held  during  the  summer,  and  within  a 
few  months  after  they  had  taken  place  the  several  legislatures  met. 
Tho  Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald  became  Premier  of  Ontario,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  of  Quebec.  Tho  working  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution gave  much  satisfaction  in  all  the  pnn'inces  except  Nova 
Scotia.  Before  one  year  h  id  passed,  it  was  found  that  tho  share 
of  the  Dominion  revenue  received  by  that  province  di<l  not  sufKce 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  its  Ciovernment.  The  people  at  once 
expressed  their  displeasure,  and  sent  i)etitions  to  England  to  have 
their  part  in  Confederation  cancelled.  But  the  Home  (iovern- 
ment  refused  the  petition,  and  advisi>d  a  friendly  settlement  of  the 
causes  of  complaint.  "Better  terms"  were  granted,  and  the 
province  became  contented.  In  British  Columbia,  an  agitation 
commenced  in  favor  of  joining  the  Dominion. 

11.  In  IHCkS,  Lord  Lisgar  became  Ooveriior  (Jeneral.  This 
year  saw  efibrts  made  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  North- West 
Territory  to  Canada.  The  two  hundred  years  of  the  IIuds(»n  liay 
Company's  charter  were  expiring,  and  two  delegates.  Sir  (i.  E. 
Cartier  and  the  Hon.  W.  Macdougall,  C.B.,  were  sent  to  England 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  that  territory  to  Canada. 
Tho  English  Parliament  passed  the  "Rupert's  Lvnd  Act,"  by  which 
tho  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  emp5wercd  to  surrender  its  terri- 
tory to  the  Crown,  which,  by  [jroclamation,  could  annex  it  to  the 
Dominion,  so  soon  as  the  usual  address  of  recpiest  had  been  passed 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The  latter  passed  a  bill  containing 
the  re(piest,  and  granting  £'30(),0!);)  sterling  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  in  exchange  for  its  rights  of  possession,  but  allowing  it 
to  retain  its  trading  privileges.  Early  in  the  next  year  surveying 
]>arties  were  sent  (»ut  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  (iarry,  for  tho  purpose 
of  laying  out  portions  of  the  country  in  townships  and  lots,  pre- 
paratory to  its  further  settlement.  The  presence,  however,  of 
these  parties  awakened  feais  amoTig  many  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
th«;y  should  lose  their  lands  and  homes.  This  and  other  causes 
united  to  arouse  feelings  hostile  to  Canada,  and  to  its  acquisition 
of  the  territory.     A  large  ])ortion  of  the  population  armed  them- 
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solves  for  rosiatanco,  and,  iindor  two  loaders,  Loiii.s  Kiol  find 
M.  Lepiiio,  formed  a  j^overniiieut  of  their  own,  and  \n  ide  prisoners 
«»f  all  persons  hateful  to  them.  One  of  these,  Thomas  Scott,  who 
was  niuoh  hated  by  the  self-made  rulers,  was  shot  in  a  hrut  il 
manner,  durinj;  March,  of  1<S7().  This  act  caused  intense  excite- 
ntent  throughout  Canada,  and  especially  in  O.itario.  On  the  4th 
of  May  tho  Parliament  at  Ottawa  passed  a  hill  for  the  annexation 
of  the  North- West,  and  in  .Tuly  it  was  formally  ceded  to  Canada 
by  the  Home  Oovernment.  In  the  meanlimo,  a  force  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  composed  of  British  regulars  and  Canadian  volun- 
teers, under  tho  command  of  Colonel  (now  Oeneral,  Lord)  Wolseley, 
I)roceeded  to  Fort  Garry,  only  to  find  tho  rebels  scattered  and  the 
colony  quiet.  The  "  Manitoba  Act"  passed  in  1870  described  tho 
limits  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and  gave  it  its  constitution. 
This  province  lies  between  the  ninety-sixth  and  ninety-ninth  lines 
«)f  longitude,  extending  east  and  west  one  hundred  and  thirty  six 
miles,  and  northward  from  the  United  States  one  hundred  and 
four  miles.  Its  constitution  provided  for  a  Lieutenant-CJovernor, 
an  Executive  Council,  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament  (originally, 
but  the  "upper"  house  has  since  been  abolished),  and  jtermittcd 
it  to  send  two  members  to  the  Dominion  Senate,  and  four  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Its  representation  in  the  Commons  has  since 
been  raised  to  five  members.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Archibald  became 
Governor.  While  these  events  were  happening  in  the  west,  tho 
Fenians  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  Province  of  QLicbec  at  Trout 
River,  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  at  Pigeon  Hill  on  the  28th,  but 
wore  driven  back  by  our  volunteers,  when  their  leaders  were 
arrested  by  the  Americans. 

12.  British  Columbia,  which  includes  Vancouver  Island, 
was  admitted  into  tho  Dominion  in  the  early  part  of  1871.  This 
province  is  represented  at  Ottawa  by  three  members  in  the  Senate 
and  six  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  a  constitution  similar 
to  that  of  Manitoba.  In  conrection  with  its  admission  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Dominion  should  construct  a  "Pacific  Railway," 
reachins  from  the  western  limits  of  Ontario  to  the  I*acitic  coast  of 
the  new  province,  to  be  completed  in  ten  years  -a  condition  which 
was  afterwards  found  impossible,  and  the  time  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  was  extended. 
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1.").  Lot  us  now  coiisi(I(T  certain  <liflicultii!S  which  had  boon 
t^rowiiii^  up  botwoon  Canada  and  Great  liritain  <>n  the  one  side, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  other.  The  first  dilHculty  was 
about  the  ownership  of  the  island  of  San  .luan,  lying  half-way 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  American  shore,  and  which 
both  England  and  the  I'nited  States  claimed.  The  SOOOnd 
dilUculty  was  concerning  the  boundary  line  between  the  extreme 
North-West,  and  Alaska,  which  had  lately  been  bought  from 
Russia  by  the  United  States.  The  third  trouble  arose  out  of  the 
desire  of  the  Americans  to  use  the  Canadian  fisheries,  from  which 
they  had  been  debarred  since  the  lapse  of  the  Ilecii)rocity  Treaty. 
The  fourth  cai'.se  of  the  diiliculty  was  the  Fenian  raids,  Canada 
claiming  that  the  United  States  should  ])ay  the  losses  occasioned 
by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  demanded  that 
England  slujidd  pay  them,  for  all  damage  connnitted  during  their 
civil  war,  by  certain  vessels  bought  and  htted  (»ut  in  England  by  the 
Southerners.  These  American  demands  were  called  the  "  Alabaiinai 
Claims,"  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  vessels.  In  order  to  try 
and  settle  these  several  diiliculties,  England  and  the  United  States 
a))pointed  certain  of  their  statesmen  to  meet  at  Washington,  and 
see  what  each  country  was  willing  to  do.  The  Premier  of  Canada, 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  was  one  of  the  connnissioners  for  Great 
liritain.  Tliis  meeting  was  held  in  1871,  and  was  called  a  "Joint 
High  Commission."  The  result  of  its  labors  is  known  as  the 
Washing-ton  Treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  May. 
By  it  the  ''Alabama  Claims"  were  submitted  to  an  arbitration 
which  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  the  next  year,  and  which 
awarded  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $15,500,t)00,  in  payment  of 
the  claims.  England  promptly  forwarded  the  amount  to  the 
American  Government.  The  dispute  about  the  island  of  San  Juan 
was  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Geruiany,  who  decided,  in 
December,  1872,  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  boundary 
line  of  Alaska  was  defined  by  the  treaty  itself.  The  clauses  in  the 
treaty  relating  t(i  the  fisheries  allowed  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  use  of  the  British  American  fisheries  f(jr  twelve  years,  in  return 
for  the  use  of  tluiir  fisheries,  the  reciprocal  admission  of  fish  and 
fish-oil  free  of  duty,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
excess  in  value  of  the  British  over  the  American  concessions.     This 
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amount  was  to  bo  fixed  })y  a  commission  to  moot  at  Halifax  for 
that  purpose.  The  "  Fonian  Claims  "  were  not  mcntionod  in  the 
Washington  Treaty,  and  Canadians  expressed  a  j^oud  deal  of  ill- 
feeling  about  the  omission.  Hut  (jreat  BriUiin  adjusted  the 
matter  with  the  Dominicm,  by  guaranteeing  a  loan  of  £'2,500,000 
sterling. 

14.  In  December,  1871,  the  Hon.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald 
resigned  the  premiership  of  Ontario,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Blake.  The  former  died  in  the  early  i)art  of  the 
following  summer,  and  was  much  lamented  throughout  the 
province. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


VICE-ROYALTY   OF   LORD    HUFFEHIN. 


1.  Dtial  representation. 

2.  New  Hnuiswick  School  Act. 

3.  Hon.  A.  Mackenzie,  Premier  of  the 

Dominion. 

4.  Kid  and  Lepine. 

5.  Progress  in  1876. 


C.  Ciinincrcial  depression— St.  John  fire. 

7.  Halifax  Cominissioti. 

8.  Tariffs  — lloveime  ami  Protective. 

9.  Sir     John     A.     Macdnnald     becomes 

Premier— Lord  Duffurin. 


1.  In  June,  1872,  Lord  Lisgar  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Dufferin 
as  Governor- General  of  the  Dominion.  Thus  far,  since  Confedera- 
tion, it  had  been  the  privilege  of  members  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
1  itures  to  be  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  This  system, 
which  was  called  "dual  representation,"  was  done  away  within 
this  year.  In  consequence  of  this,  during  November,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Blake  resigned  the  office  of  Premier  of  Ontario,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Oliver  Mowat.  In  March,  1873,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Mowat  introduced  in  the  Assembly  of  that  province  a  bill  to 
enable  the  various  municipalities  to  settle  their  debts  to  the 
Government  on  account  of  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act  of  1852. 
This  bill,  which  was  passed,  proposed  to  cancel  the  larger  portion 
of  these  debts,  so  that  the  balance  might  be  paid.  The  Act  also 
accorded  a  proportionate  amount  to  those  counties  which  had  not 
borrowed  at  all,  or  had  been  faithful  in  paying  off  their  indebted- 
Tiess.  This  Act  was  a  great  benefit,  and  removed  many  heavy 
b»irdens. 
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2.  liy  the  "  British  North  America  Act,''  the  Bubject  of  edium- 
tion  was  left  to  oaoli  provim-o.  The  Ijcgishituru  of  New  liriiiiHwick, 
in  1871,  passed  an  Act  in  favor  of  one  system  of  puhlic  schools, 
and  excludinjif  "  Separate  schools."  This  displeased  a  larj^e  party, 
which  tried  to  liave  the  Act  set  aside  as  contrary  to  the  Act  of 
1807,  and  for  this  purpose  sought  the  aid  (tf  the  Dominion  (io\x'rn- 
ment.  It,  however,  declined  to  interfere.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Crown  in  187.'J,  which  continued  the  Act  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Legislature. 

3.  Prince  Edward  Island  was  admitted  to  the  union  in 
187o.  Its  constitution  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  Legislative 
Council  is  elective.  It  has  four  member.-!  in  the  Senate  and  six  in 
the  House  of  C(jmmons.  The  course  pursued  by  the  Dominion 
(Jovernment  with  reference  to  the  Pacific  Bailway  up  to  this  time, 
did  not  meet  the  full  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Surveys 
had  })een  made  of  the  several  routes  proposed,  but  the  work  of 
construction  was  not  yet  commenced.  Two  hirge  companies  were 
striving  to  obtain  the  contract  for  building  the  road.  In  the 
meantime  a  "general  election"  had  been  lield  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  that  House  met,  early  in  this  year,  the 
charge  was  made  against  the  Government,  that  it  had  received 
money  from  one  of  the  companies  in  order  to  influence  the  late 
elections.  The  inquiry  into  these  grave  charges  took  up  a  gre  it 
part  of  the  year,  but  before  Parliament  c<juld  i)a8s  an  opinion 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  pressure  upon  the  ministry 
became  so  great  that  the  Premier,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  then 
called  upon  t<j  form  a  ministry.  The  new  Premier,  in  order  to  test 
pubhc  opinion  in  regard  to  what  had  taken  place,  asked  the 
Governor-General  to  dissolve  Parliament.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  another  general  election  held  in  January,  1874, 
which  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  very  large  majority  for  the  new 
ministry. 

4.  In  the  session  which  foll(»wed,  it  was  provided  that  the  Pacific 
Railway  slumld  be  proceeded  with  by  the  Government,  and  that 
those  portions  more  necessary  for  the  opening  of  the  North -West 
should  bo  ])ui!t  first.  A  law  was  pas.sed  which  changed  the 
manner  of  taking  votes  at  elections.     The  ballot  was  to  take  the 
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place  of  tlui  (»l(l  sy.strm  of  "  opon  votiiii^."  L<»uiH  Ilinl  luul  boon 
luturnod  for  a  county  in  Manitoba,  and  coinini^  to  Ottawa,  t(»ok 
the  oath  of  membership  of  the  llotme  of  (Nimmons.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  fiij^'itive  from  justice,  for  a  "true  bill''  had 
ah'ea<ly  been  found  against  him  l>y  the  <^rand  jury  in  liis  own 
province,  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  Scott.  Kiel  was  thus 
an  outhiw,  and  debarred  from  takin;^  his  scat  in  ]*.uliament.  A 
motion  was  therefore  passed  expelling  him  from  the  House.  Riel 
fled  the  country.  Lepine,  however,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Scott  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  in  answer  to  petitions  which 
were  presented  for  liis  reprieve,  the  (jIoveriior-( Jeneral  changed 
the  sentence  to  imprisonment,  and  subsequent  banishment  from 
the  country  ;  and  Riel  and  others  were  included  in  the  decree  of 
banishment.  In  this  latter  year  the  Hon.  Jolm  Crawford, 
Lieutonant-drovernor  of  Otitario,  died  at  T(tronto,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  Donald  A.  Macdonald. 

5.  The  events  of  187i)  show  further  progress.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  as  Chief  Sui)erintendent  of 
Education  for  Ontario,  it  was  thought  best  that  this  important 
department  should  be  represented  in  the  (Jovernmcnt  of  the 
Province.  The  Hon.  Adam  Crooks  was  the  tirat  to  become 
Minister  of  Education.  Part  of  the  territory  lying  near  Manitoba 
was  erected  into  the  District  of  Keewatin,  under  the  Lieutenant- 
Crovernor  vf  Manitoba,  assisted  by  a  Council.  Treaties  had  pre- 
viously been  made  with  the  Indians  of  this  new  country,  by  which 
they  surrendered  their  lands,  and  came  under  the  protection  of 
tlie  Canadian  Government.  Some  three  years  before,  a  large  force 
of  Mounted  Police  had  been  distributed  to  various  jjoints  through- 
out the  North- West  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  During  the 
year,  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  running  along  the  southern  banks 
of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  through  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  to  St.  John  and  Halifax,  was  completed  and  open  for 
trattic.  But  the  greatest  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  the 
Dominion  was  the  display  of  its  products  at  the  World's  Fair, 
held  this  year  at  Philadelphia,  where,  one  hundred  years  before, 
the  thirteen  colonies  had  declared  their  independence.  At  this 
exhibition,  Ontario  excelled  the  other  provinces  in  her  educational 
department,  which  was  tlie  most  admired  of  all,  and  received  higli 
l)raise. 
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6.  During  tho  two  previous  years  the  Dominion  hnd  fult  tho 
intiiicnci)  <»f  tho  coniniurcial  (U!i>ruB8ion,  whiuli  iiioro  or  \vhh  utructed 
thu  whole  world.  Like  other  criHes  of  the  kind,  it  hud  hoen  oiiiHed 
hy  tho  over-tnuling  niu\  extrHVugunce  growini^  out  <»f  yourH  of 
proRperity.  ]tut  such  times  have  their  Iohsoiin,  and  it  is  to  lie 
hoped  that  our  country  will  be  nil  the  wiser  for  the  sitvero  h^sson 
taught.  In  addition  to  these  troubles,  in  1H77,  New  IJrunswiek 
suffered  severely  by  the  tiro  which  nearly  destroytid  the  city  of  St. 
John,  causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  and  some  livcH.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  sufl'ererH  was  widely  expresse<l,  and  c<»ntributions 
of  all  kinds  were  forwarded  at  once,  not  only  from  dirt'erent  parts 
of  the  Dominion  and  England,  but  from  several  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  One  of  tho  leading  events  in  our  history  is  the  award  given  in 
1878  by  tho  Halifax  (commission,  appointed  under  the  Washington 
Treaty,  to  estiuiato  tho  difference  in  value  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  concessions,  in  what  are  known  as  tho  "  Fishery  Clauses  " 
of  that  treaty.  The  award,  which  was  in  favor  of  Canada, 
amounted  to  $r),n<X),0(30,  and  was  paid  during  the  year. 

8.  At  the  general  clecti(m8  in  September,  a  new  (piestion  was 
placed  before  the  people  for  their  decision.  It  was  tho  <piestion 
of  tariffs,  and  as  it  is  one  of  thoso  issues  whi':h,  when  onco 
brought  forward  in  a  country,  is  likely  to  recur  with  each  future 
election,  it  reijuires  some  explanation.  Thafc  portion  of  a  tariff 
which  relate.s  to  tho  duties  on  imported  goods,  may  })o  framed  in 
two  ways  :  First,  duties  on  foreign  good.s  may  bo  so  arranged  that, 
while  sufhcient  for  purposes  of  revenue,  they  shall  not  be  so  heavy 
as  to  keep  these  goods  out  of  the  country.  Scnnulbiy  duties  may 
bo  BO  increased  that  those  classes  of  foreign  goods,  which  may  be 
made  in  a  country,  shall  be  prevented  from  coming  into  it,  and 
the  people  of  that  country  shall  thus  be  induced  to  manufacture 
such  classes  of  goods  for  themselves.  A  tariff  framed  for  the  first 
purpose  is  called  a  Revenuo  Tariff,  while  one  arranged  for  the 
second  purpose  is  called  a  Protective  Tariff,  l^p  to  this  time 
the  Canadian  tariff  had  Ixjon  one  chiefly  for  purposes  of  revenue, 
and  trade  with  other  countries  had  been  left  as  free  as  possible. 
This  state  of  things  the  Government  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
wished  to  retain.     But  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  led  by  Sir 
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.Tohii  A.  M»ic»l<(iiiil<l,  uHHcrfi'd  tliut  >i  iimro  protective  taritl*  w<uiM 
1)1)  hotter  for  Cinmdii.  TIki  two  jtiirtiiH,  thon'torii,  went  licforo 
tho  olcctor!*  for  ii  tU'cisiou  on  this  »|iustion.  'I'Ik-  result  wii«  tho 
return  of  H  liir^u  majority  of  ineuihorH  for  the  llou.su  of  (!  nuiiionH, 
j)KMl^;t!tl  to  H  proti-etivo  tiiritl". 

!>.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Maikeii/it^  ueeonliuijly  plaeed  thi;  resij^iuttion 
of  hif)  MiuiHiry  in  \\ui  han*ls  of  the  ( ioMinor-iiLneral,  who  at  oncv 
intruHted  t<»  Sir  John  A.  MacdonuM  tho  lUity  of  forniiuL}  a  now 
Govornniunt. 

CloHO  upon  thoHo  ovonts  eanio  tho  (ie|»artiiro  of  Lonl  Dutl'orin 
from  Canaihi,  after  a  reHicUmco  of  six  yo.ir.s.  Duriiii^  that  tiiuu  this 
noblouian  had,  hy  lii.H  ul)ility  in  tho  duties  of  hi.n  lii'^h  olHe(>,  a.s  well 
JVH  hy  tho  Hctivo  intorost  lu;  ovincod  in  whatever  tondetl  to  pronioto 
tho  wolfnro  of  tho  Dominion,  soeurod  the  esteem  and  atl'ection  of 
nil  claasoH  of  tho  people. 
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1.  Ijord  TiOrno,  Ooveriior-fietu'nil.  M.  ('(■msus,  H>1. 

2.  rioti'<!tivc  taiilf.  !•.   KiR' .'s  of  ilic  cfiiMis  on  IcLrisIatinii. 
y.  I*isiiiiss!il  fif  l.iiMit.CtDvi'iiiiir  Lt'tcllicr  -     10.  .Attempt  upon  tlic  life  <»f  iln- i/iii'i'ii. 

Lociil  ('led  ions.  U.  J)uii:'mi<)ii     Klciiioii,     IssJ ;    Ontario 

4.  Now  llninswick     onturio.  i  Iftidii,  \ss'i. 

f>.  Ileliet  for  Iit'laiul.  IJ.  DLparture    of    lionl    l.oriiL'   an<i   tlio 

().  Canadian  Connnissioncr  to  I'liii^jand.  j'riiu'is^  i.onise. 

7.  Canadian  I'acillc  llailwav— Syndicate  lU.  "Constitutional"  iiUCMiJons. 

Terms. 

1.  Hor  Majesty,  tho  Queen,  had  l)uen  pleased  to  namo  her  son- 
in-law,  tho  ^lar<|uis  of  Lome,  to  ho  hor  repre.sentativo  in  tho 
Dominion,  in  tho  place  of  Lord  Dutl'orin.  (>a  tho  25th  of 
November,  1S78,  Lord  Lorno  and  his  royal  consort,  tho  Princess 
Louise,  landed  at  Halifax,  and  were  greeted  in  a  manner  which  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  loyal  sentiments  of  tho  Canadian  people.  The 
Governor-General  was  at  once  sworn  in,  and  no  delay  was  made  in 
reachiiiij  the  Cajjital,  except  to  receive  along  tho  entire  journey 
the  repeated  tokens  of  a  welcome,  which  was  ever  heartily  accorded 
His  Excellency  and  the  Princess  in  their  future  movements  through 
the  Dominion. 
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2.  Upon  the  meeting  of  Pnrliament  in  1870,  the  new  Ministry 
proceeded  to  make  good  their  pledges  of  a  protective  tariflF.  The 
duties  on  sugar,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  implements,  were 
raised  so  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  these  articles  in 
Canada.  In  the  meantime  the  long  commercial  depression  had 
begun  to  pass  away,  business  was  reviving,  and  very  soon  various 
manufacturing  industries  commenced  to  spring  up  thrf)ughout  the 
country. 

3.  During  the  preceding  year,  the  affairs  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  had  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute  between  the  two 
parties  in  tlie  Commons,  and  the  matter  rer.ched  a  climax  in.  this 
sessicm.  In  1878,  while  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Letellier,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  dis- 
missed the  Provincial  Ministry.  This  action  was  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  Op2)()sition  at  Ottawa,  and  when  they  came  into 
power,  the  Administration  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  advised  the 
Covernor-General  to  remove  the  Hon.  Mr.  Letellier  from  his  office. 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  Home  Government,  as  to  whether 
such  removal  was  permitted  by  the  "British  North  America  Act, 
1867."  The  answer  was  to  the  eflfect,  that  since  the  Act  said  "  a 
lieutenant-governor  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor-(icneral  "  and  since  the  general  rule  was  that  the 
Governor-General  exercised  his  powers  "by  and  with  the  advice 
of  ^is  Ministers,"  therefore  the  Home  Government  declined  in 
this  instance  to  reconnnend  the  Governor-General  to  act  contrary 
to  that  advice,  but  hoped  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  again.  The  result,  however,  was  that  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Letellier  was  removed.  These  circumstances  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  on  account  of  the  t'WO  relations  in  question, 
— the  relation  of  a  governor  to  his  Ministry — and  the  relation  of 
a  lieutenant-governor  to  the  Governor-General.  Under  responsible 
government  the  events  must  be  very  unusual  which  would  warrant 
a  governor,  either  of  a  province  or  of  the  Dominion,  in  refusing 
the  advice  of  his  Cabinet  ;  while  the  otFence  should  be  very  grave, 
indeed,  to  make  it  necessary  to  dismiss  a  lieutenant-governor  from 
his  office.  The  Ministry  of  Mr.  .loly,  which  had  succeeded  the 
"dismissed"  one,  was  so  feebly  sustained  at  the  polls  this  year, 
that  it  was  soon  obliged  to  resign.  In  Ontario,  Mr.  Mowat  was 
returned  to  power  with  a  large  support. 
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4.  The  month  of  February,  1880,  was  marked  by  the  death  ot 
Lieutenant-Governor  Chandler  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  suc> 
ceeded  by  the  Hon.  R.  D.  Wihnot,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  Speaker  of  the  Dominion  Senate.  In  the  same 
month  that  province  lost  its  Parliament  uuildings  by  fire,  but  the 
sum  of  ^75,000  was  immediately  voted  to  restore  them.  In 
March,  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  of  Toronto,  a  foremost  statesman 
and  journalist,  was  shot  while  sitting  in  his  otHce,  and  died  the' 
following  May.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  upright  i)urpose, 
and  decided  opinions.  From  1844,  when  he  established  the  (ilolxi 
newspaper,  until  the  time  of  his  sad  death,  he  exercised  a  leading 
influence  upon  all  (juesticms,  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
old  Canadas  and  of  the  Dominion.  In  June,  the  Hon.  John 
Beverley  Robinson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario. 

5.  The  failure  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  in  the  past  year  was  the 
cause  of  much  destitution  there,  and  called  for  a  great  deal  of 
assistance,  which  was  cheerfully  given.  Relief  funds  were  started, 
t)  which  contributions  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Besides  private  and  (jther  donations,  the  Canadian  people,  through 
their  House  of  Commons,  gave  8100,000,  and  the  Assembly  of 
Ontario  voted  $20,000. 

C.  Two  very  important  topics  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Dominiim  Parliament  in  1880.  The  first  was  the  creation  of  the 
oihce  of  a  Canadian  Commissioner  to  England,  who  was  to  reside 
in  London,  and  whose  duties  were  to  have  reference  to  Canada's 
intercourse  with  the  Home  Government.  He  was  also  to  look 
after  Canadian  interests  as  regards  matters  of  emigration  and 
c(mimerce.  Sir  Alexander  Gait  was  made  the  first  Commissioner 
to  England,  and  sailed  in  March  for  the  scene  of  his  new  duties. 

7.  The  second  subject  of  importance  was  tliat  which  had  already 
been  much  tn^ked  about  in  the  country — the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Hitherto  its  construction  had  been  wholly  carried  on 
under  contracts  let  by  the  Government.  In  the  early  session  of 
the  year,  the  Ministry  stated  that  the  wild  lands  of  the  North- West 
were  sufficiciit  to  pay  the  expenses  of  building  the  railway,  and  a 
measure  was  passed,  setting  a'^tirt  l();),003,(Ki()  acres  of  those  lands 
for  that  purpose.     During  the  sunnner,  the   I'remier,  Sir  John  A. 
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Macdonakl,  and  the  Minister  of  Railways,  Sir  Charles  Tuppei", 
proceeded  to  England,  and  were  successful  in  forming  a  company, 
or  Syndicate,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  construction  of  the 
line  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government.  In  ortler  to  hasten  the 
matter,  and  relieve  the  impatience  of  the  country  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  project,  the  Ministers  returned  from  England,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  in  December.  The  leading^  terms 
of  the  new  contract  were,  that  the  Syndicate  should  build,  ecjuip, 
and  operate  the  road  by  the  1st  of  May,  1891.  In  payment  they 
were  to  receive  ^25,000,000  and  25,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  to 
have  the  privilege  of  bringing  into  Canada,  free  of  duty,  foreign 
purchases  of  materials  necessary  for  the  railway  and  telegraph 
lines.  There  was  also  a  provision,  that  for  twenty  ye.irs  no 
charter  should  be  granted  for  the  building  of  a  competing  line  in 
the  North- West,  south  of  the  through  railway.  These  terms  were 
earnestly  discussed  during  the  Christmas  rece?s.  When  the  House 
re-assembled  in  January,  1881,  a  strong  Canadian  company  made 
an  ofter  to  the  Government  to  build  the  road  for  ^22,000,000  and 
22,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  without  the  customs'  privileges  to  bo 
granted  to  the  Syndicate.  The  Government,  however,  defended 
the  terms  of  the  former  scheme,  the  bill  for  which  was  passed  on 
February  1st,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine.  The  work  of  con- 
struction was  at  once  commenced,  and  has  since  been  vigorously 
pushed  forward. 

8.  The  census  taken  in  1881  showed  a  large  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  the  four  older  provinces  of  the  Confederation,  and  also 
gave  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  those  provinces  admitted  into 
union  since  the  previous  census  in  1871.  The  following  is  a  com- 
pariscm  of  the  figures,  as  taken  at  the  two  periods  : 


1S71. 

Ontario 1,020,851 

Quebec  l,l!)l,510 

New  Brunswi.k 2J<5,r)0 1 

Nova  Seotia SSTf^OO 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Manitoba 

North-\\'est  Territories 

British  Columbia 


Total 3,-lsr,,7(il 


ISSl. 

Increane 

1,023,228 

302,377 

i,;?r)<),()27 

l(i7,511 

321,2:^3 

3r.,r,3i) 

440,572 

62,772 

1()S,S91 

6,i,9r.4 

60,446 

49,459 

4,:{24,S10 

i5 


Total  increase  for  the  Donii'ron 839,049 
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0.  In  accordance  with  tlie  provisions  of  the  "  British  North 
America  Act,  18G7,"  the  relations  of  the  provinces  to  one  another 
are  affected,  as  to  the  representation  of  each  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  population,  as  shown  in 
the  taking  of  the  census  every  ten  years. 

10.  The  Dcjuiinion  Parliament,  in  1882,  passed  an  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  into  four  districts  that  portion  of  the  North- 
West  Territory,  lying  beyond  Manitoba  and  Kcev/utin.  The  new 
districts  received  the  names  of  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
and  Athabaska.  There  was  also  passed,  the  Redistribution 
Act,  which  re-arranged  the  boundaries  of  constituencies,  for  the 
electi(m  of  members  to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  The  beginning 
of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  "  the 
fruit  of  whose  life  and  works  will  be  felt  for  good  in  this  province 
in  ages  yet  to  come."  In  March,  the  public  was  startled  ])y  the 
news,  that  the  life  of  our  Queen  had  been  endangered  by  a  jiistol 
bullet  fired  by  a  half-crazy  nmn.  Happily  ho  missed  his  aim,  but 
the  nervous  feeling  of  anxiety  awakened  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  did  not  subside  for  some  time. 

11.  The  general  election  held  in  June  showed  the  people  still  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  the  Ministry  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
being  returned  to  power  with  as  strong  a  majority  as  before.  By 
this  election  the  representation  of  the  provinces  in  the  Connnons 
was  as  follows  :  Ontario,  ninety-two  ;  Quebec,  sixty-five  ;  New 
Brunswick,  sixteen  ;  Nova  Scotia,  twenty- one  ;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  six  ;  British  Columbia,  six  ;  Manitoba,  five. 

The  elections  for  the  Ontario  Assembly  in  the  following  February, 
1883,  again  returned  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mowat  to  the  position  he  had 
held  for  ten  years  as  the  leader  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  became  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
place  of  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  whose  health  had  become  com- 
pletely broken  by  six  years  of  work  and  care,  in  connection  with 
his  department.  The  Hon.  A.  M.  Ross  succeeded  the  Hon.  S.  C. 
Wood  as  Provincial  Treasurer. 

12.  With  the  early  autumn  came  the  close  of  the  re'rjime  of  Lord 
Lome,  and  the  regretted  departure  of  himself  and  the  Princess 
Louise  from  our  shores.  Like  his  predecessors.  His  Excellency 
gave  untiring    attention  to    the    duties  of   his  exalted  station. 
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Accompanied  by  the  Princess,  ho  luicl  visited  every  province  of 
the  Dominion.  In  1881,  he  made  the  journey  of  the  prairies  of 
the  North- West,  and  in  1882,  aloni^  with  the  Princess,  went  by 
way  of  San  Fiancisc;o,  in  order  to  reach  our  sister  province  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Everywhere  they  received  the  evidences  of  appre- 
ciation and  hearty  good-will. 

13.  Mention  has  been  made  of  oertuin  questions  of  legislation, 
about  which  the  Provincial  parliaments  had  ditiered  from  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and  which  were  referred  to  the  Home  Oov- 
ernment  for  decision.  Let  us  see  how  such  reference  had  been 
provided  for  in  tlie  Act  of  Confederation,  and  how  it  worked. 

Under  this  Act,  the  Governor-Cieneral-in-Council  has  the  power 
of  disallowing  any  Acts  of  tlie  Provincial  legislatures,  which 
may  be  thought  to  be  beyond  the  limit^  of  the  "Specified  Subjects" 
for  legislation  allotted  to  them  by  the  Act.  The  exercise  of  thia 
privilege  by  the  central  Government  is  sometimes  disputed  by  the 
Provincial  governments,  when  the  reason  for  disallowance  is 
not  very  clear.  In  snch  cases,  the  question  of  the  right  tO 
legrislate  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Province  interested,  be 
referred  for  settlement  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  estab- 
lished in  1875.  It  has,  moreover,  at  times,  occurred,  that  one  or 
both  of  the  parties  to  the  question  in  dispute  have  desired,  in 
addition  to  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  obtain  the  opinion 
or  decision  of  that  portion  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  in  England 
called  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  permission  for  an  appeal 
having  been  granted,  questions  of  the  al)ove  nature  were  then 
referred  to  that  Committee.  Such  a  reference,  in  these  cases  of 
doubt,  is  the  same  as  asking  the  Imperial  Gt»vernment  to  explain 
the  force  of  its  own  Acts.  Imperial  Acts,  like  that  of  1867,  form 
the  basis  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  and  cannot  be  altered, 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Home  Parliament.  For  this 
reason,  all  questions  arising  under  such  Imperial  Acts,  and  referred 
to  the  Courts  for  decision,  may  be  called  Constitutional 
Questions,  and  their  decision  forms  "precedents,"  by  which 
future  diiferences  may  be  more  readily  settled.  Of  this  character, 
liave  been  the  appeals  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  for 
"better  terms, "  as  well  as  that  of  the  protesting  party  in  New 
Brunswick  regarding  her  "  School  Act."   The  Provinces  of  Oniario 
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and  Manitoba  have  recently  made  reference  to  the  same  authority, 
for  a  decision  respecting  the  north-west  l)oundary  of  the  former 
province.  "  Precedents  "  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  are  also 
ol)tained,  in  instances  where  the  Governor-dreneral  hesitates  to 
follow  tlie  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  and  desires,  with  its  sanction,  to 
refer  to  the  Home  (Jovernment  for  further  instructions,  as  was  the 
case  in  the '•  Letellier  aftair."  Thus  we  see  that  the  privilege  of 
appeal  or  reference  to  the  Imperial  authorities  upon  vexed  rpies- 
tions,  serves  a  good  purpose  in  assisting  to  solve  difhculties,  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  in  forming  the  Act  of  Union. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


VICK-ROYALTY    OF   LORO    LANSDOWNK. 


1.  Lord  Laiisilowm',  (lOvernor-Oeneral. 

2.  A  (|iic'Stioii  of  in'ivik'iie. 

8.  "  (hilh  of  olHce"— (Quebec. 

4.  Public  (luestioiis. 


f).  "Ti-mperanoo"  Qiirslion, 
(i.  "  Separate  School  "  (^>'.!estion. 

7.  "  Hrltish  Coimectioii." 

8.  Our  voluiKcer»  iu  Kjrypt. 


1.  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  fifth  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion,  opened  the  second  session  of  its  fifth  Parliament,  in 
January,  1884.  The  work  of  this  session  had  especial  reference  to 
the  railway  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  subsidies  to  the  ])rovincei,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  some  of 
them.  The  Franchise  Bill  for  extending  the  privilege  of  voting, 
was  again  held  over.  The  measure  regarding  the  subsidies 
provided  for  the  increased  claims  of  the  older  provinces,  and  also 
placctl  ui)on  a  fairer  footing  with  them,  those  provinces  admitted 
or  created  since  1871.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Syndicate 
had,  in  the  three  years  of  its  existence,  pushed  forward  its  great 
work  with  such  energy  that  some  1,300  miles  were  in  operation, 
and  had  also  become  possessed  of  several  smaller  lines  of  railway, 
considered  necessary  as  feeders  to  its  main  line.  The  conse(iuence 
was,  that  the  company  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  central 
Government,  not  only  for  relief  of  terms  as  to  its  obligations  to 
the  Government,  but  also  to  ask  a  loan  cf  J?22,.5OO,O()0,  in  order  to 
its  oriirinal  contract.    The  lei^islatiou  was  p.issed  orrantimr 
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which  now  included  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railway 
systems,  Jilso  sought  and  (obtained  legi8latif)n  to  enable  it,  among 
other  things,  to  double-track  its  line  between  Toronto  and  Mont- 
real. Liberal  grants  were  made  to  assist  the  various  railway 
enterprises  in  the  several  provinces.  Under  this  Act,  and  that  of 
the  subsidies,  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  somewhat  relieved  from 
the  very  heavy  burden  of  a  large  debt,  incurred  through  the  lavish 
aid  she  had  given  for  years  to  the  building  of  provincial  railways. 

2.  During  this  session  there  was  raised  what  is  called  "a 
question  of  privilege."  It  was,  whether  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
the  Minister  of  Railways,  was  entitled  to  retain  hi.s  ofHce  as  such 
Minister  and  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Commons.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1883,  Sir  Charles  had,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Cabinet,  gone  to  England  and  performed  the  duties  of  Commis- 
sioner in  the  place  of  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  whose  term  had  expired. 
During  this  service  his  expenses  were  to  be  paid,  but  he  was  not 
to  receive  the  salary  of  the  office,  and  he  returned  to  Canada  in 
time  to  be  present  as  Minister  in  the  late  session.  It  was  affirmed 
that  in  accepting  the  office,  the  Minister  of  Railways  had  violated 
the  rule  of  Parliament  which  obliges  any  member  to  resign  his 
seat,  who  accepts  a  salaried  office  under  the  Crown,  and  forbids 
any  minister  t(j  receive  any  salary  except  such  as  is  attached  to  his 
department.  It  was  said  in  defence  that  the  expenses  of  the  office 
could  not  be  called  salary,  and  that  therefore  the  rule  in  question 
had  not  been  violated.  The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
however,  reported  to  the  House  that  the  Minister  of  Railways  had 
not  forfeited  his  seat.  With  the  close  of  the  session,  Sir  Charles 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  House,  and  was 
appointed  in  the  usual  way  to  succeed  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  as  Com- 
missioner to  England. 

3.  The  term  of  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Robitaille  of 
Quebec,  having  expired,  the  Hon.  L.  R.  Masson  was  appointed 
his  successor,  in  November  of  this  year.  The  latter,  however, 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  office  in  the  customary  form,  stating 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  deny  the  Pope's  "authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm. "  The  oath  was  modified 
in  conformity  with  that  formerly  permitted  under  the  Act  of  1774, 
in  will  h  were  omitted  the  objecticmable  phrases,  and  Mr.  Masson 
was  sworn  in, 
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*4.  Notwithstanding  the  youth  of  the  Dominion,  it;i  history  has 
doveloped  a  large  number  oi  public  questions.  Some  of  these 
have  come  down  from  the  previous  history  of  the  provinces,  some 
have  grown  out  of  the  new  relations  under  Confederation,  while 
others  have  arisen  out  of  the  re(iuirements  of  our  own  industries,  or 
from  our  trade  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries. 
Many  public  questions  are  such  for  only  a  short  time.  They  come 
up  suddenly  and  are  as  (piickly  decided.  Others  remain  before 
the  people  fnr  years  as  subjects  of  discussion  and  demanding 
legislation.  In  this  way  they  influence  the  election  of  the  law- 
makers of  the  country,  and  ask  for  careful  study.  Let  us  note 
Ijrietty  how  some  of  the  questions  of  to-day  have  arisen,  g^OWn 
through  agitation,  and  become  more  or  less  embodied  in  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

6.  One  of  these  ciuestions  is  that  of  Temperance — a  protest 
against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  li(|Uors.  It  began 
very  early  in  the  life  of  the  provinces.  By  means  of  moral 
suasion  from  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  the  press,  and  the 
formation  of  soiIhNcs  pledged  to  its  principles,  it  has  gained  a  large 
following,  and  prociu'ed  important  legislation  restricting  the  sale 
of  these  liquors.  After  Confederation,  the  leading  societies  of  the 
provinces  united  to  form  the  Dominion  Alliance,  under  which 
the  agitation  has  since  been  maintained.  In  Ontario,  in  1872,  the 
Crooks  Act  was  passed,  which  limited  the  licenses  in  a  municipality 
in  proportion  to  its  population.  In  1878,  the  Dominion  Parliament 
enacted  the  Canada  Temperance  Act,  better  known  as  the  Scott 
Act,  because  promoted  by  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott.  This  gives 
municipalities  the  right,  by  vote,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquors 
within  their  limits.  This  privilege  has  received  the  name  of 
local  option,  and,  when  passed  by  any  section,  is  prohibitive  of 
the  sale  of  li(i[Uors  for  three  years,  when  it  may  be  repealed  or 
continued  according  to  the  sentiment  regarding  it.  Its  adoption 
by  municipalities  has  been  a  matter  of  contest  in  each  instance, 
while  scarcely  a  session  of  parliament  has  passed,  in  which  the 
Act  itself  has  not  been  the  subject  of  debate  and  amendment.  In 
1883  and  1884,  it  came  into  force  in  a  large  number  of  municipali- 
ties.    On  account  of  the  social  habits  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
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very  liirgo  anntuiit  of  money  iiivestoil  in  the  lUiimifiicUire  and  sale 
of  these  iHjuor.s,  the  Temperance  movement  is  destined  to  be  an 
exciting  public  ((uestion  for  many  years. 

C.  Separate  School  Question.  We  }iavo  read  in  the  fnre- 
fjoing  i)age8  of  the  prompt  provision  made  for  education  in  the  early 
history  of  the  provinces.  The  Primary  or  Public  Schools  especially 
received  the  deserved  attention  and  monied  support  of  the  legis- 
latures. Owing  to  the  number  of  religi(jus  denominations  in  the 
country,  and  an  amiable  purpose  to  })revent  any  jealousy  between 
them,  it  was  generally  thought  best  to  limit  the  teaching  in  these 
schools,  to  those  ))ranchea  of  study  which  would  furnish  pupils 
with  the  knowledge,  necessary  to  their  making  their  way  in  life, 
and  becoming  intelligent  citizens.  Distincfive  religious  teaching, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  catechism  or  forms  of  any  particular 
Church,  was  not  provided  for,  as  it  was  thought  that  these  be- 
longed to  the  duties  of  the  home  and  the  churches.  A  further 
motive  for  making  the  Public  Schools  non-denominational  was, 
that  they  would  be  more  largely  attended,  and  thus  become  of  a 
national  character.  The  Protestant  people  of  the  provinces, 
although  many  favored  a  mixed  course  of  secular  and  religious 
teaching,  gave  up  their  private  opinions  to  the  desire  for  one 
national  system  of  schools.  They  were  no  doubt  greatly  influenced 
to  this  action  by  the  agitation  against  the  Clergy  Reserves,  during 
which  agitation  the  stand  was  taken,  that  public  revenues  ought 
not  to  be  given  to  the  furthering  of  any  particular  Church. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has,  however,  taken  a  difl'erent  position 
on  this  question,  for  two  reasons :  because  the  large  majority  of  the 
population  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  on  account  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  it  in  1763.  It  is  not  only  a  law  of  that 
Church,  but  a  matter  of  conscience  with  its  members,  that,  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  their  children  should  be  taught  the  catechism  and 
e-pecial  duties  enjoined  by  their  Church,  along  with  the  secular 
branches  of  study.  When,  therefore,  the  Union  of  1841  gave  the 
two  Canadas  so  many  things  in  common,  the  Roman  Catholic 
minority  of  Upi)er  Canada  sought  to  obtain  for  themselves  the 
privilege  enjoyed  by  their  Church  in  Lower  Canada.  They 
pointed  to  the  fact,  that  the  Protestant  minority  of  the  Lower 
Province  had  a  se])arate  class  of  schools  of  their  own.      Upper 
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C.iiiiwl.i  l)ein<4  as  largely  ProtcHtant  as  L<»\vor  Canada  was  Roman 
Catholic  in  populaLion,  caused  the  demand  for  Separate  Srliools  in 
Ui)i)er  Canada  to  become  a  very  large  Public  Question.  The 
demand  f «  r  these  schools,  howevt^r,  gradually  gaintfd  ground,  so 
that  between  1841  and  1H(»7,  many  bills  were  paHsod  imreasing 
their  privileges  and  efficiency.  The  Confederation  Act  contirmed 
the  existence  of  the  respective  Sei)arate  School  systems  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  as  they  were  at  that  time.  Although  the  fact  of 
their  existence  in  these  two  ')rovince.s  was  thus  settled  in  18()7, 
the  question  is  often  discussed  under  varimis  j)hases.  In  the 
other  provinces,  the  discussion  is,  whether  the  same  Act 
extended  the  right  to  establish  Separate  Schools  within  their 
boundaries. 

7.  Our  national  relationship  to  the  Mother  Country,  or  British 
connection,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  oldest  of  our  public  (juestions, 
every  step  in  our  history  having  a  reference  to  it.  Since  IS  14,  the 
intercourse  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  with  the  United  St  ites 
has  grown  mto  close  friendship,  while  their  nnitual  connnerce  has 
gr«)wn  to  immense  value.  But  in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  have 
learned  that  it  does  not  need  the  chances  of  unfriendly  war,  to 
make  our  national  relationship  a  public  (question,  for  even  the  con- 
ditions of  friendly  trade  and  intercourse  have  done  so.  Our  very 
nearness  to  the  United  States,  and  the  comparison  between  our 
commerce  with  them,  and  that  with  (Jreat  Britain,  has  caused 
"British  Coaneciion"  to  bo  discussed  not  i  '  in  Canada,  but 
across  the  "line,"  and  beyond  the  Atlantic.  This  was  very  much 
the  case  in  1884,  and  out  of  the  discussion  of  the  (juestion  in  Eng- 
land grew  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  with  branches  in  every 
section  of  the  Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  closer  tuiion 
of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  with  its  centre.  Thnrs,  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  Canada's  natural  place  in  the  Empire,  has  arisen  a  still 
larger  "question,"  which  must  run  its  course  of  time  and  agitation, 
until  it  becomes  a  matter  of  immediate  importance. 

8.  This  same  year  (1884)  furnished  an  instance  of  the  Imperial 
sentiment  in  the  Colonies.  Their  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
the  war,  which  England  was  waging  in  Egy{»t,  and  the  Soudan, 
native  trf)ops  from  India  and  volunteers  from  Australia  and  Canada 
went  with  alacrity,  to  form  parts  of  the  British  b'  igades  lighting  in 
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tlio  laiul  (»f  (he  j>yrHiMi(lH  .ind  tin;  Nile,  (.'.iiiiulii  fnniislnMl  ;is)K'('i.il 
«!<)ntin,i,'onl.,  couiposud  of  imni  Idavc,  Imrdy,  and  uxpuiiunced  in 
•^uidinin  IxKits  over  tlio  rauidM  of  <»ur  own  ujiiL^niticunt  rivtn's. 
About  four  lnnidivd  nu'ii  under  connnund  of  Lieut. -Colonel  F.  C 
DcniHon,  and  wilh  ('.iptsiins  .\unin;i,l,  of  Ottawa,  and  Mackay,  of 
London;  Colontd  Keiniedy,  «)f  \N  innipei;;  Dr.  Neilson,  of  Kingston, 
and  the  Ilov.  Abl)e  JJouchard,  as  Cliai»lain,  wei-e  brought  togisther 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  sailed,  on  the  ir»(li  of  April,  for  Alexandria. 
There  they  formed  p,.rt  of  the  ox[)cditiou  up  the  Nile  to  relieve 
tlie  brave  (Jeneral  (iordon,  who  was  besie^'od  in  Khartoum  by  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  Although  Khartoum  was  taken,  and 
(loneral  Gordon  killed  en;  tlie  relief  could  reach  him,  the  arduous 
work  of  the  volunteers  was  well  done  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  British  Parliament.  The  volunteers  returned  within  the  next 
two  ynrs. 
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1.  fiUiscs  of  tlu'  Ivt'bellion. 

'2.   liOiiis  liivl. 

;>.   Duck  Laki'. 

4.  Dei)reflat,ioM.i  of  tins  nbcls. 

T).  .Su))i>ressi()ii  of  tlio  lUtjellioii — 

rish  Creek  — I'.iitoclio. 
C,  Colonel  Otter— Major-Ueneral 

Stranire. 
7.  Trial  and  ]niiiishiuent  of  the  rebel 

leaders. 


S.  Results  -Cost— Rewards. 

!t.  "  Kiel  "  s.\  injiathy  in  (Quebec. 

10.  Dominion  t()i)i<'s. 

11.  "  Issues"  at  Provincial  elections. 

12.  Chinese  (piestion. 

IM.  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. 

14.  .Jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty's  rei^n. 

1").  Incorporation  of  the  Jesuits. 


1.  There  are  times  when  the  discussion  of  a  "public  ijuestion  " 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  end  in  rebellion,  or  armed  resistance 
to  government.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Dominion  did  not 
outer  at  once  into  peaceable  possession  of  the  large  territory 
;;cquired  under  the  "  Rupert's  Land  Act."  There  was  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  half-l)reed  pojtulation,  which  ceased  only  when 
the  expedition  ujidcr  Colonel  Wolseloy  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River.  Then  followed  the  forming  of  the  Pr«jvince  of  Mani- 
toba, in  18*i'0.  The  evils  which  these  ])eople  had  fancied  would 
liappen,  did  not  take  place.  They  were  treated  kindly,  and  their 
houses  and  farms  secured  to  them.     But  having  once  been  led  into 
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rubollioii,  thuy  woro  ill-iit-oaso  umlur  tho  new  unlur  of  tl»iij<^s,  luid 
as  Hcttlora  from  thu  oHBtcrti  provinces  ohidu  into  ^^anito)>.'l,  niuny  of 
thu  ol<l  inhabitants  sold  their  "hind  Hcrip,"  and  removed  beyond 
tho  limits  of  tho  new  province,  to  tho  un8urveye<l  lands  of  tho 
torrito:  ii-s.  There  thoy  settled  in  villages  along  its  groat  rivors, 
and  too!;  up  tho  land  after  tho  fashion  of  their  former  holdings, 
that  is,  in  narrow  farms  running  back  fr<jm  their  villages  from  ono 
to  two  miles.  Meantinu!,  the  Dominion  (Jovernment  had  resolved 
to  construct  to  the  I'acitic  Ocean  tho  railway  which  was  promised 
in  1H71.  Tnder  tho  conditions  of  tho  Act  of  1880  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  was  now  necessary  to  survey  the  territories,  in  order  to 
know  which  "sections"  should  bo  given  t«»  the  Hallway  Company, 
and  which  reserved  for  sale  to  future  settlers.  From  this  it  will 
1)6  seen,  that  tho  very  same  state  of  things,  with  regard  to  these 
lands,  wai  being  prepared,  which  gave  riso  to  the  rebellion  of  18()(). 
l''rom  time  to  time,  since  1874,  those  who  hud  "  sijuattod  "  on 
these  lands  asked  for  "land  scrip,"  such  as  had  been  given  in 
]Mai»ito])a.  Tho  Government  refused,  for  ono  reason,  that  many 
of  those  now  asking  had  already  received  Manitoba  scrip,  which 
they  had  sold.  Another  reason  was,  that  tlio  shiii)e,  in  which  they 
laid  out  their  claims,  would  interfere  with  tho  survey  of  tho  lands 
as  agreed  with  the  Railway  Company.  As  more  of  tho  half-breeds 
came  into  tho  territories,  and  repeated  the  action  and  petition  of 
the  first-comers,  the  difliculty  was  only  increased. 

2.  In  1884,  they  thought  to  make  a  stronger  movement.  Their 
leader  up  to  this  time  had  been  Gabriel  Dumont,  a  lialf-breed  of 
much  ability,  but  who  could  not  even  read.  In  order  to  secure  a 
leader  of  experience,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Louis  Kiel,  residing 
in  Montana,  and  who  had  led  tho  Rebellion  in  1860.  His  term  of 
banishment  having  expired,  he  accepted  the  invitation  and  arrived 
at  Batoche  in  July.  He  at  once  prepared  a  "bill  of  rights," 
setting  forth  the  demands  of  the  half-breed  cause.  The  loyal 
inhabitants  now  formed  themselves  into  volunteer  companies, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Irvine  of  the  Mounted  Polio.  Kiel's 
next  effort  was  to  seek  what  he  could  make  out  of  the  movement 
for  himself.  He  oflfered  the  Government  to  settle  the  whole 
difHculty  if  he  were  given  $35,000,  declaring  he  was  "head  and 
front "  of  the  half-breed  question.     No  attention  was  paid  to  his 
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offer,  but  in  .laiumry,  1886,  tho  force  of  the  Mounted  Police  was 
inuroHHC'd.  Meantime,  liiol  and  Dumont  had  been  sniug^ling 
riH(!8  ami  ammunition  from  the  Ignited  States,  and  had  also  visited 
the  various  bandrt  of  Indians  to  secure  tlieir  symnathy.  On  the 
17th  of  Marcl),  Kiel  formed  a  Provisional  (jrovernment,  making 
himself  PreKident.  He  now  proceeded  to  seize  yovernujcnt  stores, 
and  imprison  loyal  people. 

.'J.  In  order  to  meet  this  stage  of  open  rel»olli(»n,  Colonel  Irvine 
lett  Kt'j^ina  with  a  force  of  jxilice,  to  unite  with  his  muond  oHieer, 
]Maj<»r  Crozier,  at  Prince  Albert.  The  latter,  however,  thinking 
he  was  able  to  check  the  rebels,  and  protect  the  goverinnent 
property  at  Duok  Lake,  led  out  a  party  of  about  one  hundred 
police  and  volunteers.  These  were  met  by  a  larger  force  of  rebels 
and  Indians,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  twelve  killed  and 
several  wounded,  while  the  rebels  liring  from  ambush  htst  but  half 
that  numl)er.  Swift  ruiniers  carried  the  news  of  this  reb«jl  success 
t()  the  most  distant  Indian  tribes.  Many  of  tho  Indians  left  their 
"  reserves,"  contrary  to  the  terms  of  their  treaty  with  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  under  several  chiefs  went  to  increase  Kiel's 
forces,  or  preyed  uixni  the  whites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reserves. 

4.  Events  now  moved  very  quickly.  Crozier  was  defeated  on 
the  2Gth  of  March,  and  on  tho  29th,  at  Eagle  Hills,  the  Indians 
killed  two  white  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Battleford,  Two  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  west  of  Battleford  was  Fort  Pitt,  with  nineteen 
Mounted  Police.  Twenty  miles  farther  a  small  settlement  existed 
at  <  )nion  Lake,  and  ten  miles  beyond  Onion  Lake  was  another 
settlement  at  Frog  Lake.  At  the  latter  place,  on  the  2ud  of  April, 
while  the  people  were  in  church,  the  Indians  took  them  prisoners, 
and  in  answer  to  the  least  remonstrance,  shot  the  men,  nine  in  all, 
including  the  two  priests.  Two  women  were  made  prisoners,  but 
John  Pritchard  and  three  other  half-breeds  bought  their  freedom, 
and  conveyed  them  to  safety.  On  the  13th,  the  Indians  burnt  the 
buildings  at  Onion  Lake,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  settlers.  On 
the  14th,  the  police  left  Fort  Pitt,  and  with  the  inhabitants  reached 
Battleford  on  the  21st.  Crowfoot,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Blackfeet 
tribe,  remained  loyal.  The  United  States  sent  troops  to  prevent 
their  Indians  from  crossing  the  frontier  and  joining  the  rebel 
Indians. 
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r».Tho  nuws  of  this  arinuil  robullinn  croattid  j^rout  uxcitomtMit  in 
tilt)  l)<iiiiiiiii>n.  Parlianunit  waH  in  hohhIoii  at  Ottawa,  and  at  onco 
Ht'nt  Mai«ir-(iunural  Middluton  to  taku  cliargu  of  tlus  battalions  to 
1(0  Bt'nt  to  <\uv\\  tlio  distinhanci'.  Tho  vtduntoor  forco  of  ovory 
provincu  furniHlu'd  itH  (|Uota  promptly.  Thu  (>ventN  in  tlio 
suppression  of  thu  ruhuUion  followttd  each  other,  an  rapidly  aw 
thoso  which  marked  its  rise.  General  Middleton  reached  VVinnipej^ 
on  tho  27th  of  March,  and  was  at  Clarke's  Crossiiij,'  on  tho  17th  of 
April,  with  a  forco  of  U50  (tthcers  and  men.  On  tho  20th  of 
April,  Lient.-Colonel  Otter  was  Hont  with  a  strong  detachment  to 
liattleford,  tho  centre  of  a  larj^o  disturbed  district.  On  the  24th, 
liiel  mado  a  stand  at  Fish  Creek,  near  Batoche,  where  ho  had 
made  the  best  use  of  tho  natural  features  of  the  country  to  intrench 
his  forco.  Here  there  was  sharp  skirmishing  for  thirteen  days, 
when  tho  rebels  withdrew  to  BatOOhe,  keeping  the  volunteers  in 
check  until  tho  Tith  of  May,  when  tho  rebel  ritle-pits  were  carried 
at  tho  charge,  and  tho  rebels  tied.  Riel  was  captured,  and  Dumont 
esc.iped  across  the  "  line." 

6.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Otter  with  his  forco  was  engaged  in 
overawing  tho  disaffected  Indians.  For  nearly  two  months  ho 
moved  from  point  to  point,  following  tho  bands  of  Indians  to 
prevent  their  massing,  and  seeking  to  forco  them  back  to  their 
reserves,  a  step  necessary  in  onler  to  protect  l<)yal  settlers.  His 
district  was  extended,  tho  marches  long  and  ditlicult,  but  tho  duty, 
like  that  of  other  detachments,  was  well  carried  out.  Several 
lively  skirmishes  took  place  with  the  Indians,  tho  jtrincipal  of 
which  was  at  Out  Knife  Creek,  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Tho 
result  was  tho  Indians  dispersed,  and  Chief  Poundmaker  gavj 
himself  up.  In  Alberta,  Major-(ieneral  Strange,  with  a  forco 
organized  in  tho  territory,  did  similar  work,  maintaining  order, 
and  preventing  injury  to  the  settlers.  Ho  had  a  skirmish  with 
Chief  Big  Bear. 

7.  The  trial  of  those  taken  in  rebellion  was  conducted  before 
Judge  Richardson  at  Regina,  the  capital  <»£  the  North-West 
Territories.  Riel  was  tried  for  higrh  treason  in  July,  and 
hanged  on  tho  iHtli  of  September.  Five  chiefs  and  two  Indians 
were  executed  for  tho  murders  committed,  and  others  were  sent 
to  prison  for  various  terms. 
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8.  Thus  ended  the  second  Riel  Rebellion,  after  an  active 
resistunce  of  three  months. 

Over  6,000  volunteers  were  in  the  field  during  an  unfavorable 
season  of  the  year.  The  difficulties,  of  marching  and  conveying 
supplies,  were  beyond  the  conception  of  those  who  remained  at 
home  in  tlie  older  provinces.  In  the  various  actions,  there  were 
20  killed  and  103  wounded.  Others  contracted  diseases  from 
exposure  to  climate,  fatigue,  and  hardships  to  which  they  were 
unused.     The  cost  to  the  Dominion  exceeded  $5,000,000. 

When  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  Mounted  Police  force  was 
further  increased.  Parliament  was  yet  in  session,  and  recognized 
the  services  of  the  volunteers  by  votes  of  thanks,  pensions  to  the 
disabled,  and  an  Act  granting,  to  every  active  member  of  the 
expedition,  820  acres  of  land  in  the  Territories.  A  vote  of  $20,000 
was  made  to  General  Middleton,  while  Her  Majesty  conferred  the 
honor  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Caron,  the 
Minister  of  Militia. 

Confidence  was  speedily  restored  regarding  the  Territories  as  a 
safe  residence  for  settlers,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  moved  once 
more  to  the  fine  wheat-fields  of  the  North- West. 

9.  While  the  aftairs  at  the  seat  of  the  late  troubles  were  being 
reduced  to  order,  much  of  the  excitement  incident  to  them  was 
transferred  to  the  Province  of  Quebec.  There  was  a  sympathy  of 
"race"  for  Riel,  and  a  large  section  of  the  French  Canadian 
people,  although  quite  willing  that  the  rebellion  should  be  quelled, 
were  greatly  aroused  when  it  became  known  that  Riel  must  die,  as 
the  i)unishment  oi  his  second  act  of  folly.  Mass  meetings  were 
held  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Province.  The  cry  to  "  avenge 
Riel "  l>ecame  a  political  one,  and  in  the  Local  Legislature  and  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  prominent  men  supported  resolutions  of 
sympathy,  which  were,  however,  refused  by  large  majorities. 

10.  The  session  of  1885  passed  the  Dominion  Franchise  Act, 
which  had  been  carried  over  several  sessions.  By  it  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  at  Dominion  electi(ms  were  lUtade  uniform. 

In  the  autunni,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  completed 
to  Port  Moody  on  the  western  coast.  The  Company  had  urged 
forward  the  work,  antl  finished  it  nearly  six  years  sooner  than 
stipulated.      Its  extent  is  3,028  miles  from  east  to  west,  besides 
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432  miles  of  branch  linos.  In  this  yoiir  also  tlu;  Hudson  liny  was 
exploi-L'd,  witli  the  view  of  shortening  the  nnite  for  wheat  cargoes 
to  the  English  niarAct. 

As  the  Fishery  clauses  of  the  Washington  Treaty  W(.nl(l 
exiDire  on  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year,  interim  legislation  was 
passed,  to  continue  their  privilegt's  for  that  season,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Ignited  States  would  agree;  to  a  suital)le  arrani^ement  in 
l)ehalf  of  their  own  fishermen. 

11.  In  188(5,  the  Hon.  J.  8.  D.  Thompson  >)ecame  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  the  ILm.  (Jeorge  E.  Foster,  Mhiister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

All  the  provinces  held  their  local  elections  this  year,  and 
returned  the  existing  governments  to  power,  with  tlio  exce}»tion  of 
Qilehec.  Each  contest  was  marked  ])y  some  definite  question 
or  issue.  In  Nova^  Scotia  the  demand  for  an  increased  subsidy 
having  been  refused  by  the  Dominion  (Jovernment,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Fielding,  the  provincial  I*remier,  i)ro^;osed  a  resolution  in  tlie 
Legislature,  which  was  carried,  and  whicli  asserted  it  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Province  to  withdr.iw  from  Confederation.  As 
an  expressi<m  of  sympithy  with  this  resolution,  the  Province 
returned  his  Ministry  with  an  increased  majority.  Prince 
Edivard  Island  was  agitating  for  Dominion  aid  to  construct  a 
tunnel  beneath  the  Ktn'thumberland  Straits,  to  connect  it  with 
the  mainland,  and  sustained  the  Government  of  the  Hon.  JNIr. 
Sullivan.  In  British  Columbia,  legislation  was  very  active 
regarding  matters  relating  to  the  development  of  the  I*rovince, 
such  as  the  construction  of  railroads  and  docks,  the  opening  up  of 
new  gol  I  fields,  and  the  restriction  of  Chinese  innuigi.tlion,  as 
interfering  with  white  la])or.  The  Ministry  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Smithe  was  returned  to  power.  Manitoba  surjported  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Norcjuay  as  Premier.  The  Province  was  desirous  (»f  a  larger 
control  of  pul)lic  lands,  and  of  reducing  the  monopoly  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as  against  the  luulding  of  competing 
branch  roads.  In  Quebec,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mercier,  through  the 
"Riel"  cry,  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  "National  Party,"  to 
promote  especially  French  Canadian  interests.  He  utterly  defeated 
the  Ministi'y  of  the  Hon,  Dr.  Ross.  The  latttn-,  however,  held 
oftice  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  1887,  when  he  was 
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defe.'ited  upon  the  election  of  Speaker,  and  a  government  led 
hy  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mercier  succeeded.  The  elections  in  OntOirio 
were  ui)on  the  questions  of  Separate  Schools,  religious  instruction 
in  public  schools,  temperance,  and  the  franchise.  Although  Mr. 
\V.  R.  Meredith,  the  leader  of  the  O[)position,  made  a  strong  light, 
the  Ministry  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mowat  was  returned  with  a  large 
majority. 

12.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Chinese  question  in  Brii.isli 
Columbia.  The  innnigration  of  these  people  having  been  very 
great,  the  Dominion  members  for  that  province  had,  in  1883  and 
'84,  pressed  the  Government  to  piss  an  Act,  which  would  prohibit 
the  Chinese  coming  into  Canada.  This  was  not  complied  with, 
but  a  motion  was  passed  to  i-estrict  and  regulate  their  innnigration. 
When  Parliament  rose,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Gray  of  British  Columbia,  with  Mr.  N.  F.  Davin,  M.P,,  as  Secretary, 
were  made  a  commission  to  inc^uire  into  the  whole  (question.  This 
connnission  having  reported,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1885  imposing 
a  duty  of  fifty  dollars  upon  every  Chinese  coming  into  Canada, 
hut  exce[)ting  members  of  the  Chinese  Government,  consuls,  men 
of  science,  tourists  bearing  certiticates  from  their  Government,  and 
Chinese  wives  of  white  men.  The  Act  also  forbade  the  Chinese  in 
Canada  holding  any  court  for  the  trial  of  their  fellows. 

13.  On  the  4th  of  May,  at  London,  England,  Her  Majesty 
opened  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  rei)resented  the  peculiar  products  j.nd  varied  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  In  this 
feature,  it  was  of  vast  importance,  and  of  groat  utility  to  British 
subjects  all  over  the  world.  Canada  took  a  large  interest  in  the 
exhibition,  and  often  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to-day  will  see  the 
diploma  of  the  exhibition,  hung  in  a  prominent  place  in  counting- 
house,  factory,  and  school-room,  showing  how  general  and  varied 
was  the  competition.  It  was  fitting,  that  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  acted  as  the  Executive  President  of  the  exhibition, 
for  his  father,  the  late  Prince  Consort,  not  only  projected  the  idea 
of  a  world's  exhibition,  but  labored  untiringly  to  promote  the 
first  of  the  kind — that  of  1851.  As  an  evidence  of  the  satisfaction 
given  by  the  "Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,"  the  several 
colonies  contributed  to  the  expense  of  making  the  exhibition  a 
permanent  one. 
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14.  Early  in  January,  1887,  tho  llouso  of  Counnons  was  dissolved, 
and  S.'r  J<»hn  A.  Macdonald's  (iovernnuint  went  to  the  country. 
The  election  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  PY'bruary,  and  resulted  in 
tlie  return  of  tho  (jJovernment,  hut  with  a  reduced  majority,  the 
"Riel"  cry  having  alFected  their  suj)i)ort,  as  it  had  that  of  tlie 
"Bleus,"  in  Quebec.  The  new  House  met  on  the  loth  <»f  April, 
whon  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  had  resigned  his  jutst  of  High 
Cunnnissioner,  was  ni:ide  Finance  Minister.  He  was  elected  for 
Cumberland,  Nova  Scotia.  The  cost  of  the  late  rebellion  a'.id  its 
effect  upon  the  revenue,  had  produced  a  deficiency  in  the  latter  of 
nearly  $0,000,000.  To  provide  fortius  aniount,  tho  duties  on 
imported  g<  tods  were  increased.  This  necessity  gave  an  opport  unity 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Opj)osition  in  Parliament,  Messrs.  Blake, 
Laurier,  Mills,  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  to  advocate  strongly 
a  p:)licy  of  "  free  trade,"  as  in  the  interestfl  of  the  country.  The 
trade  question,  in  its  various  features,  was  often  refei-red  to 
during  the  session,  and  brought  out  the  best  debating  power  on 
bi)th  sides  of  the  House.  The  (question  of  prohibition  a'so  received 
a  large  share  of  attention. 

This  being  the  jubilee  year  of  the  accossi(m  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  throne,  Parliament  voted  a  humltle  address  to  Her 
Majesty. 

15.  In  Quebec,  the  Ministry  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mercier  introduced 
and  passed  an  Act,  granting  incorporation  to  the  Society  <»f  Jesus, 
or  Jesuits.  The  value  of  immovable  property  to  be  held  by  the 
Society  under  the  Act  was  limited  to  .^30,000.  Fre(pient  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  demands  of  the  provinces  for  increased 
subsidies,  or  "better  terms,"  and  to  the  subjects  of  legislation, 
whereon  the  provinces  had  appealed  to  the  Home  Government 
against  the  Dominion.  In  October  of  this  year,  tho  Premiers  of 
the  provinces,  excepting  British  Columbia,  with  sevcr.il  of  the 
members  of  their  Cabinets,  met  in  a  conference  to  Cfjnsider  the 
above  questions. 

In  1888,  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  which 
removed  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Act  the  monopoly 
clause,  which  had  prevented  charters  being  granted  to  new  lines  of 
railway,  which  might  compete  with  that  road.  The  ell'ect  in 
Manitoba  was  a  great  activity  in  projecting  new  roads. 
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Tho  session  closed  on  tlio  22n(l  of  May,  after  passing  an  address 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  whoso  term  as  (jlovernor-deiieral  of  Canada 
had  ex[)ired.  Ifo  was,  however,  to  proceed  to  India  as  vicer<»y  of 
that  largo  and  important  dependency  of  tho  Crown. 
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1.  In  June,  1888,  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  arrived  in  the 
Dominion,  and  entered  upon  his  duties,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Queen. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  having  again  been  appointed  High  Conmiis- 
sioner  to  (^Ireat  Britain,  the  H(m.  Ceorge  Foster  became  Finance 
Minister,  and  his  place,  as  Minister  of  Marino  and  Fishoiies,  was 
C!>nferred  upon  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Tu})per,  son  of  the  High  Connnis- 
sioner.  The  H<mi.  J.  G.  Hacftfart  was  made  Postinaster-Creneral, 
and  the  Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney  became  Minister  of  tho  Interior, 
in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  White,  wIkjso  recent  death  had 
boon  deeply  regretted  by  all  parties. 

Ever  since  tho  exi)iration  of  tho  Washington  Treaty,  there 
had  been  frecpiont  efforts  to  bring  about  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  in  regard  to  their  use  of  tho  Canadian  fishing- 
grounds.  A  treaty  h;ul  l)een  drawn  up  which  was  accepted  by  our 
Parliament,  but  rojected  by  the  United  States  Senate,  altliough 
strongly  recommended  l)y  President  Cleveland. 

2.  It  was  to  Quebec,  however,  that  special  attention  was  drawn 
this  year,  on  account  of  the  directness  with  which  the  Premier, 
fhe  Hon.  Mr.  Mercier,  undertook  to  set  at  rest  the  (luestion  of  tbe 
Jesuits'  Estates. 

I'he  st;n'y  of  this  vexed  cpiestion  dates  back  to  17r>t),  when 
General  Amherst,  at  tho  smrender  of  Fi-ench  Canada,  miaranteed 
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to  the  inhabitants  not,  only  the  oxorciso  of  their  religion,  l»ut  also 
the  retention  of  their  jiroperty.  These  terms  were  conhrnied  in 
17G3  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  thi;  course  of  the  j)revious  history 
of  French  Canada,  several  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  established  themselves  in  the  country,  and  received  from  the 
King  of  France  largo  grants  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  their  mission 
work.  One  of  these  orders^  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  Jesuits,  ha. I 
acquired  over  0,0  !0,()00  acres.  In  1774,  the  Society  was  suppressed 
])y  the  Pope,  while  in  1701,  George  III.  cancelled  its  rights  as  a 
corporation,  so  that  its  lands  were  confiscated  and  ])ecame  Cro\(ni 
Lands.  The  Church  has  ever  since  maintained  a  protest  against 
this  action  of  the  Cn^wn,  upon  the  ground  that  once  ])estowed 
upon  an  Order  of  the  Church,  these  lands  slujuld  have  reverted  to 
the  latter,  when  the  Order  Avas  sui)pressed.  The  Crown  did  not 
acknowledge  this  argument,  but  held  possession  of  the  lands,  and 
set  them  aside  for  the  supp :>rt  of  education.  When,  however, 
there  was  at  any  time  an  attempt  made  to  sell  them,  the  Church 
authorities  would  protest  against  the  sale.  Under  such  circum- 
stances very  few  sales  were  made,  and  the  estates  brought  little  or 
no  revenue  to  the  Crown. 

In  1888,  therefore,  Mr.  Mercier  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  "((uestion,"  and  enaljling  his 
CJovernment  to  dispose  of  the  lands.  The  bill  granted  8400,000  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  surrender  of  its  claim  to  any 
title  in  the  "  estates."  At  once,  there  was  a  protest  from  the  other 
orders  of  the  Church,  that  the  whole  of  this  compensation  should 
not  go  to  the  Jesuits,  although  the  latter  claimed  it.  In  order  to 
make  the  settlement  final,  it  was  enacted  in  the  bill  that  the  Poi)e 
— the  only  arbiter  accepted  by  the  claimants  in  affairs  relating  to 
their  Church — should  apportion  the  amount,  and  that  his  receipt 
should  cancel  all  claims  whatever.  Of  the  ^00,000,  only  ^^^IfiO.OOO 
went  to  the  Jesuits,  $140,000  were  given  to  the  Laval  University, 
and  other  sums  to  various  missicms.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
gave  $60,000  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Province  for  their  educa- 
tional institutions. 

3.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  "Riel"  c])isode  gave  rise  to  a 
race  cry,  and  to  what  was  called  the  *'  National  Party."  Under 
cover  of  this  excitement,  Mr.  Mercier  had  seized  the  opportunity 
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of  cnrryinj^  through  tho  Jesuits'  Estates  Bill.  It,  in  its  turn, 
producod  a  strong  fooling  among  the  Protestants  of  tho  Dominion, 
tho  expression  of  which  feeling  received  the  name  of  tho  relig^ious 
cry.  As  the  Provincial  Act  was  subject  to  disallowance  ])y  tho 
Dominion  Government,  there  were  those  who  were  prepared  to 
strive  for  the  annulling  of  the  bill.  On  the  2Gth  of  March,  1880, 
Mr.  W.  E.  O'Brien,  member  for  Musk<jka,  moved,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  resolution  "  condemning  the  action  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature  in  passing  the  Jesuits'  Estates  Bill,  and  asking  to 
have  it  disallowed."  The  two  reasons  given  were,  that  it  granted 
public  funds  to  endow  religious  bodies,  and  that  it  recognized  a 
right  in  the  Pope,  an  alien  potentate,  to  influence  legislation  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C.,  member  for  Simcoo, 
seconded  the  resolution.  It  was  debated  for  two  days,  the  bill 
being  tiefended  by  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  especially 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.  John  Thompson,  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Opposition,  Hon.  David  Mills,  who  addressed 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  relation  of  the  bill  to  the  Act  of 
Supremacy.  Although  the  debate  did  not  satisfy  everybody  in 
the  country,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  argument  for  the  defence, 
the  House  decided  by  a  vote  of  118  to  13,  that  the  Legislature  of 
Quebec  had  not  exceeded  its  powers  in  passing  the  bill. 

4.  During  the  summer,  the  excitement  in  the  country  was  in  no 
way  abated,  and  a  strong  eflfort  was  made  to  induce  the  Governor- 
General  to  disallow  the  bill,  even  against  the  advice  of  his  con- 
stitutional advisers.  He  refused.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter, 
therefore  was  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Mercier's  Ministry,  the  settlement 
of  a  vexed  "re.al  estate  "  question  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
a  very  uneasy  state  of  feeling  in  the  rest  of  the  Dominion. 

In  1889,  Sir  John  Macdonald  took  over  the  Department  of 
Railways  and  Canals,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Colby  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council. 

5.  The  session  of  1890  served  in  a  great  measure,  to  divert  the 
interest  of  1 889  from  a  question  of  "religion,"  to  one  of  "race." 
Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  to  do 
away  with  the  use  of  French,  as  an  official  language  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  North- West  Territories,  which,  so  long  as 
they  are  territories,  are  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Dominion 
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Parliament.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  117  to  03.  In 
Manitoba/,  this  year,  a  bill  was  passed  abolishing  Svjxirati;  Si'hooLs. 
Petition  was  made  to  Ottawa  t<j  veto  the  Act.  The  Government 
refused,  in  the  following  year,  to  do  this.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  gave  its  opinion  in  1801,  that  the  Act 
was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Province  to  pass.  The  Govennnent 
of  Manitoba  then  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  during  the  session  of  1880,  to 
investigate  a  charge  against  General  Middleton  for  appropriating 
to  his  own  use,  during  the  late  rebellion,  furs  thought  to  be  the 
property  of  rebels.  The  Committee  reported,  censuring  the 
General,  who  resigned  his  post  as  head  of  the  militia  force. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  Fisheries  question  on  our  Atlantic  coast, 
this  year  developed  an  equally  important  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  on  the  one  side,  and  the  United  States  on  the 
other,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  our  vessels  to  catch  seals  in  the 
Northern  Pacific.  The  United  States  claimed,  that  having  pur- 
chased Alaska  from  Russia,  it  succeeded  to  Russia's  claim  t(j  that 
part  of  the  ocean  as  a  "  closed  sea. "  They  seized  the  vessels  of 
Canadian  Sealers  in  the  season  of  1800,  which  brought 
matters  to  a  very  serious  issue. 

7.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
expired  in  186G,  the  United  States  refused  to  revive  the  Treaty,  in 
the  hope  that  Canada  would  seek  Annexation,  that  is,  form  a 
political  union  with  them,  rather  than  lose  the  freedom  of 
their  trade.  As  already  stated,  this  refusal  had  a  contrary  etlect. 
The  same  party  in  the  United  States  has  since  looked  for  the  same 
desired  result,  by  the  enforcement  of  a  very  high  tariff.  This 
also  failed.  Acting  along  the  same  line  of  "force,"  the  "Alien 
Labor  Law  "  was  passed,  which  enacted  that  those  Canadians  living 
along  the  border,  many  of  whom  found  ready  employment  in  the 
States,  should  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  such  employment, 
unless  they  resided  wholly  in  the  United  St-ates.  A  further  use  of 
the  Tariff,  as  a  means  of  coercion,  was  made  in  the  year  1800. 
What  is  called  the  McKinley  Bill  was  passed,  increasing  the 
rates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  forbid  trade  with  any  countries, 
which  would  not  comply  with  conditions  irksome  to  a  free  people. 
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Tho  coiiHoquonco  whs,  lliat  tho  trade  hitherto  carried  on  in  horses, 
cattle,  barley,  and  other  natural  products,  fell  off  very  much. 
Tliis  measure  has  also  failed  in  its  aim.  Canada  at  once  turned 
her  attention  to  the  British  markets,  and  has  since  sent  her 
natural  products  there,  with  the  prospect  of  obtmning  as  lucrative  a 
market  for  these  articles,  as  was  had  before  with  the  United  States. 

The  innnediato  effect  in  Canada  of  the  McKinley  Bill  was  a 
<j;rL'afc  deal  of  discussion  of  how  to  got  over  the  difficulty,  which 
seemed  t<»  threaten  us,  in  losing  the  United  States  market.  A  few 
proposed  to  adopt  the  plan  of  "Annexation."  Others  advocated 
Commercial  Union,  which  meant  "free  trade"  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  would  at  the  same  time  compel 
us  to  adopt  their  tariff  against  all  other  countries.  As  their  tariff' 
was  over  forty  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  Canada,  "  Commercial 
Union,"  if  adopted,  would  have  cut  off  the  larger  part  of  our  trade 
with  (ireat  Britain.  Others  ag.ain  desired  to  have  the  old  Reci- 
procity Treaty  renewed,  but  as  tliis  referred  chiefly  to  "natural 
products,"  there  could  be  little  hope  of  its  renewal,  so  long  as  the 
United  States  insisted  upon  forcing  their  manufactured  goods  upon 
Canada.  This  was  thought  to  be  an  injustice  to  our  manufactures, 
in  which  money  had  been  invested  under  tho  conditions  of  our  own 
protective  tariff",  and  would  mean  disaster  to  very  many  of  our 
investors. 

8.  That  the  people  might  decide  which  plan,  or  policy  of  the 
discussion  should  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  as  Premier,  asked  the  Governor-General  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  This  was  done  on  tho  4th  of  February,  1891,  and  a 
new  election  held  on  the  5th  of  March.  The  various  aspects  of 
the  Trade  question  were  thoroughly  discussed  by  all  parties. 
The  elections  decided  iji  favor  of  maintaining  the  existing  policy 
of  a  "protective  "  tariff",  and  the  Government  was  returned  with  a 
majority  of  twenty-seven.  The  new  House  met  on  the  29th  of 
April,  and  elected  the  Hon.  Peter  White  as  Speaker. 

The  discussions  on  trade  topics  and  our  "  National  relationship" 
were  continued  for  some  time  during  the  session.  The  "  Annexa- 
tion "  movement  was  however  rejected,  for  not  only  the  supporters 
of  tlie  Government,  but  the  majority  of  the  Opposition  also,  threw 
the  weight  of  their  influence  against  it. 
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0.  Tlio  fatigues  of  tlio  receiiL  olcct  ion  ctunpiiigii,  fullownd  l)y  tlio 
huiivy  work  of  tlio  scsaion,  told  Hovorely  upon  tho  fool)lo  liualth  of 
tho  agod  rioniiiiv,  and  after  only  a  week's  illness,  Sir  John 
Maedonald  i)a.ssed  away,  on  Saturday,  the  (itli  of  .June. 

On  Monday  following,  tho  announcement  of  tho  death  of  Sir 
John  Maedonald  was  made  in  Parliament.  It  was  voted  thai, 
a  publio  funeral  should  bo  accorded  him,  and  tliat  Parliament 
should  stand  adjourned  until  tht!  Kith  inst.  Elixjuent  addresses 
of  sympathy  and  eulogy  were  delivered  by  members  of  both  sides 
of  tho  House.  Tho  Hon.  Mr.  Laurier,  leader  of  tho  (>p[)ositiou, 
during  his  speech,  said:  "Sir  John  Maedonald.  from  tho  date  he 
entered  parliament,  is  tho  history  of  Canada,  for  he  was  connected 
and  associated  with  all  tho  events,  all  tho  facts  which  brought 
Canada  from  tho  position  Canada  then  occupied,  to  tho  present 
state  of  development  which  Canada  has  reached.  His  actions 
always  displayed  a  broad  patriotism,  a  devotion  U)  Canada's 
welfare,  Canada's  advancement,  and  Canada's  glory." 

10.  When  tho  House  met  on  the  Kith  of  .Itnio,  it  was  made 
known  that  the  Hon.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott  had  been  called  to  the 
premiership.  Tho  remainder  of  the  session  lasted  until  tho  end  of 
September.  There  was  an  extended  debato  ujxjn  Prohibition, 
and  a  royal  conunission  was  appointed  to  collect  information  upon 
tho  whole  (]uestion  of  tho  Ii(jUor  trailic  and  its  influence. 

11.  During  tho  last  session  of  the  previoi'  5  parliament,  attention 
had  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Barron,  member  for  North  A'ictoria,  to 
certain  letters  which  had  appeared  in  tho  jirovincial  press  of 
Quebec,  charging  that  tho  Hon.  Thos.  McGreevy,  member  for 
Quebec  city,  had  for  several  years  received  large  sums  of  numey, 
from  a  lirm  of  contractors  engaged  in  the  construction  of  public 
works.  It  was  charged  also,  that  these  contractors  had  received 
information,  as  to  the  terms  of  the  tenders  of  other  firms  olloring 
for  the  same  public  works,  and  were  tlius  able  to  underbid  the 
others.  It  was  claimed  that  this  practice  had  been  pursued  since 
1882.  In  relation  to  these  Cha.rgres,  the  Hon.  Mr.  McGreevy 
stated  in  the  H(mse  that  they  were  false,  and  Sir  Hector  Langevin, 
Minister  of  Public  Wcn-ks,  asserted  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  such  wrong-doing  by  his  department,  and  demanded  that  the 
charges  should  be  investigated.    In  this  session  of  1801,  the  whole 
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nifittor  Wrts  roferrud  to  tliu  Seloct,  Coinmittiu  on  Privilogos  and 
Kloctions.  Tlio  Comiuittoo  tinisho<l  its  woik  in  .hily,  inxd  rc'[n)r(uil 
that  tlio  chart,'eB  Moro  proved,  and  the  Ministcii'  of  Public  \V(»rks 
had  cognizance  of  tlioso  niisdoint^s,  and  of  the  use  <»f  tlio  money  so 
obtained,  in  intluoncing  elections  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Sir 
Hector's  resignation  of  his  portfolio  was  accepted  on  the  IMh  of 
St!ptend)er.  On  the  21)th,  the  Hon.  Thos.  McGrcevy  was  expelled 
fn)ni  the  House  of  Commons. 
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i).  Ivvstern  I'roAinces. 

10.  Sir  John  Thonii)son,  Premier. 

11.  Tariff  " (Question." 

12.  Treaty  with  France. 

1:J.  "  A  i'oiiit  of  I'rofednre." 


1.  During  the  in(]uiry  into  these  astounding  facts,  there  was  dis- 
covered an  ei|ually  bad  state  of  aliairs  in  regard  to  the  misuSO  of 
subsidies  voted  /or  the  building  of  railways  in  the  I*rovinco  of 
Quebec.  The  iJoniinioii  Senate,  therefore,  made  an  order  for  a 
Committee  to  investigate  this  second  SCandal.  This  Com- 
mittee made  its  report  on  the  11th  of  September,  showing  that 
members  of  the  (^)uel>ec  (lovernment  had  received  largo  sums  of 
money  from  the  railway  contractors,  as  the  price  of  their  receiving 
such  contracts. 

Following  the  Senate  Committee's  report,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Angers  ap[.ointed  a  commission  of  judges  to  imjuire  more  fully 
into  the  charges  made  against  his  "Advisers."  This  conuuission 
found  the  facts  conlirmed,  and  that  the  Premier,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mercier,  was  guilty  of  knowledge  of  these  facts.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  thereupon  dismissed  the  Mercier  Ministry,  and 
called  on  Mr.  de  Boucherville  to  form  a  ministry.  The  latter 
advised  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislature,  which  took  place  on  the 
22nd  of  December. 

2.  So  keenly  did  the  country  feel  the  disgrra<ce  of  the  shame- 
ful scandals  brought  to  light  in  connection  with  its  public  works, 
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tlmt  duo  interost  was  nut  hIiowu  at  tho  timo  in  other  iinpnrtant 
events  of  the  year. 

Tho  Jamaica  Exposition  was  opoied  on  the  27th  of 

J"nuary,  hy  Prince  Georyo  of  Wales.  Canada,  following  her 
policy  of  exhibiting  her  products  on  those  occasions,  sent  as  her 
special  commissioner,  Mr.  Adam  Brown,  of  Hamilton,  who  spared 
no  moans  in  seeking  to  prom(»to  a  trade  hetween  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies.  Our  flour  and  dairy  products  received  special 
attention,  being  unexcelled. 

Tho  two  events,  however,  of  chief  moment  to  Canada,  wore 
supplied  by  lier  two  great  railway  companies,  each  of  which  this 
year  completed  and  put  into  operatioji,  works  for  tho  extension  of 
their  special  traflic.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  first  of  tho  Canadian 
I'acific  Railway's  lino  of  steamships  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  arrived  at 
Vancouver  from  Yokohama,  thus  giving  Canada  direct  connuunica- 
tion  with  Japan  and  China.  On  the  10th  of  September,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  opened  for  service  its  tunnel  beneath  the 
St.  Clair  River,  between  Sarnia  and  Port  Hunm,  thereby  making 
an  all-rail  connection  between  its  Canadian  and  United  States  lines. 

3.  In  the  session  of  1802,  Parliament  received  the  report  of  the 
census  of  the  Dominion  taken  tho  previous  year.  The  total 
population  of  Canada  was  found  to  bo  4,820,411,  an  increase  of 
only  504,601  in  the  past  ten  years.  Not  only  had  immigration 
from  Europe  failed  to  increase  the  population  of  tho  Dominion,  as 
expected,  but  there  had  been  during  the  decade,  a  large  emigr.ition 
fn^m  Canada  to  the  United  States.  This  was  owing  t<j  the  uimsual 
attractions  there  of  high  specidation,  and  tlie  consequent  increase 
in  wages,  salaries,  and  opportunities  for  "risk"  to  those  who  had 
the  ready  money  to  invest.  Tho  small  increase  in  our  population 
seemed  discouraging  to  those  who  esteemed  Canada  to  afford  largo 
advantages  to  thrifty  settlers.  The  Oj>position  did  not  fail  to  m;i,ko 
the  finding  of  the  census  an  occasion  of  attack  upon  the  Ministry, 
which  had  held  power  thnmghout  tlie  period.  The  "National 
Policy"  and  its  methods  were  charged  with  all  the  failings  of  the 
census,  and  asserted  to  have  been  detrimental  to  Canada.  The 
Government  on  its  side  claimed  that  the  other  facts  gathered  by  the 
census,  regarding  the  condition  of  the  poj»ulati(m,  and  increase  of 
wealth  of  the  country,  showed  that  Canada  had  made  substantial 
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progress,  and  tlmt  tho  fouiulfitions  (ilroudy  laid,  liad  boon  so  built 
uixm  as  to  aHHuro  tho  futuro  good  of  tho  cctuntry. 

ThocoiiHiiH  showed  also,  that  while  there  was  a  small  total  incroasc, 
there  ha<l  been  a  conHiderablo  niovetiient  of  tho  population,  from 
one  Hoction  to  another  of  tho  Dominion.  TIuh  fact  would  rotpiiro 
some  alteration  to  bo  niado  in  the  representation  of  tho  prov- 
inces in  tho  Dominion  Parliament.  This  re-arrani,".nnont  will 
Uike  ett'ect  upon  tho  di.sKolution  of  tho  present  i)arliament,  and 
compared  with  that  of  1881,  will  stand  as  follows: 


Provincks. 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  lirunswick 

Manitoba 

liritish  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Island 

North-West  Territories 


IlOI'HK  OK 

Commons. 

Sknate. 

1881 

1831 

1891 

02 

\)2 

24 

(55 

(>■) 

24 

21 

20 

10 

1« 

14 

JO 

5 

7 

4 

fi 

fi 

3 

C 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 

215 

213 

81 

4.  All  efforts  at  reciprocity  of  tr,*i,de  with  our  neighbors  were 
cut  off,  by  President  Harrison's  mess.ige  to  Con<,'ress,  and  a  bill 
f)assed  in  accordance  therewith,  to  close  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
canal  against  Canadians.  This  Act  only  taught  'uother  lesson 
along  the  line  of  making  ourselves  indejjendeiit  of  United  States 
public  works,  and  our  parliament  accordingly  urged  forward  tho 
canal  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river. 

5.  Death  again  entered  the  ranks  of  our  public  men  this  year. 
The  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  was  Premier  of  the 
Dominion  from  1873  to  1878,  and  who,  in  sj)ite  of  feeble  health, 
had  held  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Connuons  ever  since,  died  on  the 
17th  of  April. 

On  tho  24th  of  May,  the  Lieutenant-CJoverrujr  of  Ontario,  Sir 
Alexander  Campbell,  i)assed  away.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Confederation. 

In  June,  British  Columbia  lost  her  lirst  minister,  the  Hon. 
John  Robson,  by  death.  He  was  in  England  in  the  interest  of 
his  province  when  he  was  stricken  down.     He  had  been  leader  of 
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tho  Govonimonfc  sinco  IHH.'l.  Uo  wa.s  succoodod  l»y  the  Hon.  Thoo. 
Duvio,  Q.C. 

G.  Sinco  tho  coniplotiuii  of  tho  C/mftdinn  Pucific  Railwjiy,  tho 
Oovonimont  of  British  Columbia  has  heen  active  in  (.peuinK 
up  itH  rich  niiim.s,  and  ^^ivin;^  o()nnnunicati<»ii  i(.  them  hy  niean.s 
of  Kh(»rt  railways.  (Jc.Jd,  silver,  and  cojtper  are  found  in  ahun- 
dancc,  while  tho  i)r(>vinco  exports  coal  larj^ely  to  California.  In 
this  year  tho  Hon.  PMlmi-  Dowdnoy  was  made  Lieutonant- 
Governor. 

Manitoba  held  provincial  elections  this  yi!ar,  in  which  the 
Liberal  (Jovernment  was  returned. 

In  tho  North-West  Territories  tho  elections  wtM'e  contosted 
upon  tho  question  of  education.  A  {government,  under  tho  hsader- 
ship  of  tho  Hon.  Frederick  Ilaultain,  was  elected,  pled«,'ed  to 
unify  tho  school  system,  and  bring  both  Separate  and  Public 
schools  under  tho  same  regulations  as  to  text-books,  tho  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers,  and  tho  ins[)ection  of  8ch(»ols.  Tiie  bill,  which 
tho  Assembly  passed  for  this  purjioso,  added  another  grievance  to 
the  number  already  protested  against  throughout  tho  Dominion, 
by  the  supporters  of  the  absolute  distinction  of  Separate  from 
Public  schools. 

Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories  received  a  large 
influx  of  immigrants,  many  coming  in  from  tho  Ignited  States. 
Tho  result  has  been,  that  these  portions  of  the  D(»minion  have 
fulfilled  their  promise  of  being  the  best  wheat-lands  of  tho 
Continent. 

7.  In  Ontario,  the  H<m.  George  A.  Kirkpatrick  was  ap[)ointed 
to  the  lieutenant-govern<jrsliip.  In  August,  the  Legislature  cele- 
brated tho  100th  anniversary  of  its  existence,  by  assembling 
at  Niagara  (Old  Newark),  where  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature 
of  Upper  Canada  was  held  in  1792.* 

8.  In  Quebec,  the  election  which  followed  the  dismissal  of  the 
Mercier  Ministry  took  place  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  a  Jiouso  of 
Assembly  was  returned,  which  contained  only  fourteen  of  Mr. 
Mercier's  supporters.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  over 
the  constitutional  question,  which  grew  out  of  the  action  of 
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Lieutenant-Governor  Angers.  The  last  meeting  i/i  the  Assembly 
having  ended  on  the  30th  of  December,  1890,  and  the  election 
intervening,  there  was  no  sessicm  for  twelve  months,  as  there 
should  have  been  under  the  terms  of  the  Confederation  Act. 
Public  opinion,  however,  sustained  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
the  peculiar  crisis,  which  gave  rise  to  the  dismissal  of  the  former 
ministry.  The  new  government,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  credit  of 
the  Province  in  regard  to  its  public  debt,  put  in  force  a  strict 
economy,  and  likewise  had  to  resort  to  a  measure  of  direct 
taxation.  The  Hon.  J.  A.  Chajjleau  was  made  Lieutenant- 
C  overnor,  in  the  place  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Angers,  who  took  a  seat 
ill  the  Dominion  Cabinet. 

In  May,  Montreal  celebrated  the  250th  anniversary  of  her 
founding  as  Marianapolis. 

1).  In  New  Brunswick,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1891,  the  Legis- 
lative Council  was  abolished,  and  in  1892,  the  x^r^viucial 
elections  returned  a  House  of  Assembly,  which  continued  the 
Ministry  of  the  Hon.  A.  Blair  in  p'^wer. 

For  some  time,  the  mineral  resources  of  Nova  Scotia  had 
received  a  great  deal  of  j  attention,  as  to  their  extent  and  value, 
which,  in  1892,  showed  a  beneficial  result  in  their  development. 
English  capitalists  were  led  to  invest  largely  in  the  opening  up  of 
old  and  new  mines,  and  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  output  of 
the  several  minerals.  The  minerals,  which  are  found  in  large 
quantities  and  of  the  best  quality,  are  gold,  iron,  gy[)sum, 
ar<"imony,  copper  and  coal.  Of  the  latter,  the  New  England 
States  take  a  large  quantity,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  United  States 
duties. 

The  total  output  of  the  mining  industries  of  the  Dominion  for 
the  year  was  $19,000,000. 

10.  Owing  to  continued  ill  health,  Sir  John  Abbott  resigned  the 
premiership  in  November,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Thompson,  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

11.  The  Dominion  Parliament  of  1893  met  on  the  26th  of 
January,  and  was  prorogued  on  the  1st  of  April.  The  session  was 
short  and  full  of  incident.  The  "  tariff  question  "  received  the 
largest  share  of  attention.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  United  States 
duties  had  c.iused  a  good  deal  of  expression  of  opinion  in  Canada, 
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and  it  was  suggested  tluit  our  duties  should  be  altered  to  favor 
Great  Britain,  which  had  always  allorded  Oauadii  an  open  market. 
Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy,  who  had  hitherto  ra'i!;od  as  a  firm  protec- 
tionist, introduced  a  motion  to  the  eft'ect  that  tlie  Canadian  duties, 
having  served  their  purpose  in  fostering  manufacturing  industries, 
should  now  be  lowered  and  re-arranged,  so  as  to  favor  trade 
with  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Foreign 
countries,  and  especially  the  United  States,  were  to  have  the  bene- 
fits of  the  changes  in  like  manner,  whenever  they  reciprocated  in 
favor  of  our  exports  to  them.  This  motion  was,  h<  iwever,  negatived 
by  a  vote  of  IIG  to  61. 

The  debate  brought  from  the  Government  the  announcement, 
that  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Foster,  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bowell,  and  the  Controllers 
of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Jones,  would,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  hold  personal 
interviews,  in  the  several  sections  of  the  Dominion,  with  repre- 
sentative merchants,  farmers  and  manufacturers.  This  procedure 
was  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  tariff,  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  operated  under  it,  and  so  learn  in  what  way  it  would  be  to 
the  country's  interest  to  alter  it. 

12.  While  this  debate  was  in  progress,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the 
High  Commissioner,  was  seeking  to  make  a  treaty  with  France 
— a  country  which  has  a  double  tariff,  similar  to  that  advocated 
by  Mr  McCarthy,  namely,  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate  of 
duties,  the  latter  for  those  countries  which  favor  France  in  the 
exchange  of  products.  This  new  treaty  pnjposed,  that  we  should 
give  France  the  benefit  of  any  reductions  made  by  us  in  any  future 
treaties  with  other  countries.  A  clause  of  this  kind  in  treaties  is 
called  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  and  has  its  moiits 
if  it  operates  both  ways.  But  the  new  tr<!aty,  while  stipulating 
that  Canada  should  so  favor  France,  did  not  bind  France  to  similar 
action  in  favor  of  Canada.  When,  therefore,  the  treaty  came 
before  our  Parliament  to  be  ratified,  its  one-sidodness  caused 
disap))ointment,  and  its  ratification  was  laid  over  till  the  following 
session.  This  postponement  threatened  to  make  it  very  embarrass- 
ing for  the  Ministry. 
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Tl\e  Finance  Minister  stated,  that  the  High  Commissioner  had 
been  instructed  regarding  the  objections  to  "  the  most  favored 
nation  clause,"  as  proposed  in  the  French  Treaty,  but  Sir 
Charles  Tu})per  affirmed  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  des{)atch  giving 
the  objections  did  not  reach  him,  until  after  the  time  had  passed 
when  tlio  treaty  was  to  be  signed.  He  therefore  asked,  that  the 
Ministry  should  take  the  responsibility  of  his  action  and  ratify 
the  treaty.  The  postponement,  therefore,  by  the  Ministry  of 
such  actit)n,  raised  tlie  hopes  of  the  Opposition,  that  the  Ministry 
had  placed  itself  in  the  difficult  position  of  being  obliged  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  or  accept  the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  as  High 
Commissioner. 

13.  A  point  of  procedure  was  also  the  subject  of  debate. 
The  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  had  passed  an  Act,  by  which  a 
company  with  Uniteid  States  capital  had  become  owners  of  large 
coal  mining  interests  in  Cape  Bret<m.  The  local  c»pposition  to  the 
company,  having  failed  to  prevent  its  charter  being  granted,  sent  a 
delegation  to  ask  the  Governor-General  to  disallow  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature.  He  referred  them  to  his  Ministers.  The  question 
arose,  as  to  the  right  of  petitioning  the  Governor-General  in  person, 
instead  of  through  his  Ministers.  It  was  claimed,  during  the 
debate,  that  all  subjects  have  the  right  to  approach  Her  Majesty, 
or  Her  Majesty's  representative,  by  petition,  whether  verbal  or 
written.  The  question  of  veto  in  this  instance  was  decided  ])y  Sir 
Joiin  Thompson's  affirming,  that  the  mines  belonged  to  tlie 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  therefore  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  interfere. 
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1.  Points  of  dispute. 
'2.  Couit  of  Arbitration, 
a.  t^uestions  and  Decisions. 
4.   Ive^'ulations  — Honors, 
fi.   Liberal  Con\eiition  at  Ottawa, 
(i.  World's  Fair. 

7.  The  lOarl  of  Aberdeen  Oovernor- 
General. 


8,  Death  of  Sir  A.  T.  Gait  and  Sir 

J.  J.  C.  Abbott. 

9.  The  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell's  mis- 

sion to  Australia. 

10.  Tenijierance  I'lebiscite. 

11.  Separate  School  Question. 

12.  Treaty  with  France. 

VS.  The  Colonies  and  the  Empire. 


1.  1893  -Parliament  was  no  sooner  prorogued,  than  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  was  turned  to  Paris. 

The  Behrin^  Sea  Sealing  Question  had,  during  the 
past  three  years,  been  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  claimed  two  thlng^S  in  regard  to  this  question. 
First,  that  the  Behring  Sea  was  a  "closed  sea,"  its  southern  limi's 
being  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and,  therefore,  the  sealing  vessels  of 
other  nations  had  no  right  there.  Secondly,  that  the  home  of  the 
seals  was  upon  the  Pri))yl()tf  Islands,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and,  therefore,  although  the  animals  went  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  for  feeding  i)urposes,  they  were  still  United  States 
property,  and  sealers  of  other  nations  had  no  right  to  hunt  them. 
Upon  the  presumption  of  these  claims,  Canadian  sealers  had  hoen 
prevented  piusuing  their  calling,  and  several  vessels  had  been 
seized  by  United  States  cruisers. 

2.  The  two  governments  had  at  last  agreed  to  submit  the  whole 
dispute  of  "national  rights"  to  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  made 
up  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  governments  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Norway  and  Sweden,  along  with  two  each  to  be  appointed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  members  of  the  Court 
were  all  men  eminent  for  their  judicial  training,  and  knowledge  oi 
international  law.  Great  BHtain  selected  as  its  members  of  the 
Coiu't,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hannen  and  Sir  John  Tliompson, 
Premier  of  our  Dominion. 

Eminent  counsel  on  each  side  did  the  pleading  of  his  country. 
For  (h'oat  Britain  there  W')re  Sir  Richard  Webster  and  Sir  Charles 
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Russell,  and  for  Canuda,  Christopher  Robinson,  Q.C.,  while  thcJ 
Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper,  our  Minister  of  Marine,  was  in  attendance  at 
the  Court  as  agent,  to  watch  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
Canada. 

3.  It  was  further  agi-eed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
that  the  dispute  as  to  *' national  rights"  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Court  in  the  form  of  five  questions,  and  a  decision  asked  upon 
each.  The  questions  and  their  respective  decisions  were  as 
follows  : 

(1)  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Behring  Sea,  and  what 
exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries,  had  Russia  prior  and  up  t;) 
the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  ? 

Decidon. — Russia  never  asserted,  in  fact,  or  exercised  any 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea,  or  any  exclusive  rights  in 
the  seal  fisheries  therein,  beyond  the  ordinary  limit  of  territorial 
waters. 

(2)  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  conceded  by  Great 
Britain  ? 

Decision. — Great  Britain  did  not  recognize  or  concede  any  claim 
upon  the  part  of  Russia  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal 
fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  outside  of  territorial  waters. 

(3)  Was  the  body  of  water,  now  known  as  the  Behring  Sea, 
included  in  the  phrase  "Pacific  Ocean,"  as  used  in  the  treaty  of 
1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  what  rights,  if  any, 
in  the  Behring  Sea  were  held  and  exclusively  exercised  by  Russia 
after  said  treaty  ? 

Decidon. — The  body  of  water,  now  known  as  Behring  Sea,  was 
included  in  the  phrase  *' Pacific  Ocean,"  as  used  in  said  treaty. 
No  exclusive  rights  of  jurisdiction  in  Behi  aig  Sea,  and  no  exclusive 
rights  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  therein  vevo  held  or  exercised  by 
Russia,  outside  of  ordinary  territorial  waters  aftc  said  treaty  of 

18:5. 

(4)  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  in  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  of  Marcl:  30th,  1867,  pass  unimpaired 
to  the  Unil^ed  States  under  that  treaty  ? 

Decision. — That  all  the  righta  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as 
to  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  east  of  the  water  bouudary,  in 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  of  18()7,  did  pass 
unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  the  said  treaty. 
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(5)  Has  the  United  States  any  right  of  [)rotecti<»n  or  property  in 
the  fur-seals  fre<j[uenting  the  ishinds  of  the  United  States  in 
Behring  Sea,  when  such  seals  are  found  outside  the  ordinary 
three-mile  limit  ? 

Decision. — The  United  States  has  not  any  right  of  jurisdiction  or 
property  in  the  fur-seals  frequenting  the  islands  of  the  United 
States  in  Behring  Sea,  when  such  seals  are  found  outside  the 
ordinary  three-mile  limit. 

4.  These  decisions  were  given  on  the  15th  of  August,  after  which 
certain  rog^ulattions  were  laid  down  as  to  the  season  in  which 
seals  were  to  be  hunted,  the  use  of  instruments  in  killing  them, 
and  the  licensing  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade.  It  was  also 
forbidden  that  any  seals  should  be  taken  within  a  zone  of  sixty 
miles  of  the  Pribyloft"  Islands,  owned  by  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  the  arbitration  was  in  its  decisitms  a  justification  of 
Canadian  sealers  in  the  past,  while  in  the  regulations,  a  whole- 
some restraint  was  sought  to  be  placed  upon  the  former  free- 
dom of  vessels  of  all  nations  engaging  in  the  hunt.  This  was 
thought  necessary  fur  the  protection  of  seal  life,  by  preventing 
their  ruthless  destruction.  As  a  recognition  of  their  services  upon 
the  arbitration.  Sir  John  Thompson  was  made  a  Privy  Councilh^r 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  The  same  honor  was  conferred  upon 
Christopher  Robinson,  Q.C.,  which  he  however  asked  permission 
to  djcline. 

6.  Meanwhile,  in  Canada,  the  public  attention  was  not  wholly 
absorbed  in  what  was  being  done  at  Paris. 

In  June  there  was  gathered  at  Ottawa,  a  notable  convention  of 
the  Liberal  Party  of  the  Dominion,  the  delegates  to  which 
numbered  nearly  two  thousand.  The  object  of  the  convention  was 
to  review  the  past  action  of  the  party  upon  "public  questions,"  and 
to  assert  the  position  it  should  take  upon  such  questions  in  the 
future.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  presided.  The  convention  pledged 
itself  as  follows  :  That  the  Tariff  should  be  freer  than  at  pres- 
ent, so  as  to  promote  more  go.icral  trade,  especially  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and  that  a  Reciprocity  Treaty 
should  be  sought  with  the  latter  country.  That  the  Franchise 
Act  for  the  Dominion  elections  should  be  based  upon  the  same 
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qualifications,  as  for  the  electicjn  of  members  for  the  legislatures  in 
the  several  provinces.  That  the  Redistribution  Act  should  be 
amended,  so  that  the  boundaries  of  counties  should  mark  the  con- 
stituencies for  the  Dominion  Parliament.  That  the  Sena<te 
should  be  elective  ;  and  that  the  sentiment  of  the  peoi)le  in  refer- 
ence to  Prohibition  should  be  learned  by  means  of  a  plebiscite 
vote  of  the  Dominion. 

G.  The  World's  Fair  was  opened  at  Chicago  on  the  1st  of 
May,  this  year,  and  continued  until  the  1st  of  October.  For  two 
years  the  preparations  had  been  in  progress,  and  no  expense  had 
been  spared  to  make  the  Fair  the  largest,  the  most  beautiful  in 
effect,  and  the  most  representative  of  all  that  had  ever  been  held. 
It  was  made,  also,  a  celebration  of  the  four  hundredtli  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  America,  and  thereby  received  the 
name  of  the  "  Columbian  Exposition."  The  buildings  and  their 
surroundings  covered  nearly  a  thousand  acres.  Canada's  exhibits 
occupied  a  space  of  seventy  thousand  sfjuare  feet,  representing  in 
detail  the  products  of  her  fields,  mines,  forests,  and  manufactures. 
The  D(jniinion  Commissioners  in  charge  of  her  interests  Avere  Mr. 
G.  R.  ]v.  Cockburn,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Tasse  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Larke.  The  Provincial  Commissioners  were  Mr.  C.  .T.  Law,  for 
British  Columbia  ;  Senator  Perley,  for  the  North-West  ;  Mr. 
Awr(\y,  M.P.P.,  for  Ontario,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  for 
Quebec.  The  awards  given  to  Canada  upon  her  various  exhibits 
numbered  about  two  thousand.  In  the  Department  of  Education, 
she  stood  first  in  all  the  matters  of  school  appliances,  and  text- 
books, and  niethods  of  teaching  and  administration. 

7.  In  July,  the  Governor-General,  who  had  come  to  us  as  Lord 
Stanley,  took  his  departure  from  Canada.  During  his  term  of 
office  he  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby,  upon  the 
death  of  his  brother.  Lord  Derby  has  continued  to  evince  a  warm 
friendship  for  the  Dominion.  General  Montgomery  was  sworn  in 
as  Administrator  until  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  should  arrive,  in 
September,  to  take  up  the  duties  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby. 

8.  Like  its  predecessor,  1893  bears  the  record  of  the  death  of  two 
men  who  nad  been  eminent  in  the  service  of  Canada.  Sir  Alex» 
T.  Gait,  another  of  the  fathers  of  Confederation  and  late  High 
Commissioner  to  Great  Britain,  died  on  the  22nd  of  September. 
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Sir  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  within  a  year  of  his  resii^'uation  of  tho 
premiership  of  the  Dominion,  passed  from  this  life  on  the  31st  of 
October. 

9.  To  no  nation,  have  the  improvements  in  the  use  of  electricity 
and  steam  been  of  so  marked  a  benefit,  as  to  the  British  Empire. 
Her  colonies  and  dependencies,  scattered  far  and  near  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  have  been  brought  within  speaking  distance 
by  tho  telegraph,  while  fast  rAilway  and  steamship  service  has 
reduced  the  distance  from  months  to  weeks,  and  from  weeks  to 
days.  Following  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  steamship 
line  betwe9n  our  western  coast  and  Japan  and  China,  we  have 
now  a  direct  line  between  the  same  western  ports  and  Australia. 
Although  recent,  so  important  has  become  the  influence  of  this 
C(mnection,  that  the  (Jovernment  gave  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bowoll, 
Minister  of  Trade  Jind  Connnerce,  a  mission  to  Australiaj  and 
New  Zealsm^f  to  promote  our  further  intercourse  and  tratle 
with  these  British  colonies  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Bowell  left  for  Austmlia  in  the  fall,  and  returned  in  January,  1894. 
He  was  most  hospitably  entertained,  while  the  subject  of  his  mis- 
sion was  discussed  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  cohmies  in  the 
South  Sea  laid  large  stress  upon  two  thing's — cable  connec- 
tion with  Canada,  and  a  more  frequent  steamship  service.  It  was 
arranged  that,  in  the  coming  summer,  a  conference  should  be 
held  at  Ottawa,  to  which  all  the  colonies  should  be  invited  to  send 
delegates. 

10.  189  i. — For  several  years  the  Dominion  Alliance  has  been 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  sentiment  of  the  provinces  in  regard  to 
Prohibition,  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  plebiscite  vote,  that  is, 
a  vote  of  opinion.  Such  a  vote  had  already  been  taken  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba,  showing  a  majority  in 
these  provinces  in  favor  of  such  a  measure.  In  1893,  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario,  in  answer  to  petitions,  arranged  that  a  plebiscite  should 
be  taken  in  that  province  in  January,  1894,  in  connection  with  the 
municipal  elections.  The  vote  gave  a  majority  of  over  80,000  in 
favor  of  Prohibition.  The  Alliance  at  once  asked  the  Government 
to  bring  forward  a  bill  to  forbid  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
sale,  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  Province.  A  new  phase  of 
this  question  then  appeared,  namely,  whether  the  Province  had 
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the  right,  under  the  British  North  America  Act,  to  pass  such  A 
measure.  This  question  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  for  its  oi^inion. 

11.  Early  in  the  year  the  same  court  gave  its  opin'!on  upon  the 
Separate  School  question,  referred  to  it  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  When  the  Privy  Council  in  England  gave  the 
decision,  which,  in  effect,  confirmed  the  Manitoba  School  A.ct  of 
1890  as  constitutional,  the  Rr>iiian  Catholic  minority  of  that  prov- 
ince made  an  appeal  to  the  Governor-General-in-Council,  that  a 
remedial  Act  should  be  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  for 
their  benefit.  This  right  of  appeal  was  claimed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  a  cliuse  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  regarding  provinces 
which  had  a  Separate  School  system  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  The 
question  arose  here,  whether  this  appeal  was  allowable  under  that 
Act,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Suj)rcme  Court  of  Canada  was  asked, 
upon  a  series  of  questions  covering  the  ground  of  the  appeal.  The 
Court  decided  that  the  British  North  America  Act  did  not  give  the 
right  to  the  remedial  legislation  asked  for  in  the  appeal. 

From  the  North-West  Territories,  also,  came  large  petitions  to 
the  Dominion  Cabinet  for  disallowance  of  tlxo  School  Ordinance, 
passed  in  1892  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Territories.  It  was  decided, 
however,  not  to  disallow  the  Ordinance,  but  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  North- West  was  recommended,  so  to  modify  the  operation 
of  the  0;dinance,  as  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  supi^orters  of  their 
Separate  Schools. 

12.  Regarding  the  questions  of  trade  and  tariffs,  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament  voted  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  France. 
The  vote  was  somewhat  independent  of  party  lines.  The  people  of 
Quebec  heM  a  large  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  treaty ;  the  Govern- 
ment supporters  felt  that  the  public  honor  was  committed  to  its 
being  ratifiel,  and  whatever  objection  there  had  been,  on  account 
of  "the  most  favored  nation  clause,"  was  weakened  by  a  clause 
of  the  treaty,  which  permitted  it  to  be  ended  upon  a  year's  notice. 

Following  the  interviews  held  throughout  the  country  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  members  of  the  Government,  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff,  the  Finance  Minister  introduced  a  bill  making 
many  changes  in  the  duties  upon  various  articles  of  commerce. 
The  protective  character  of  the  tariff  was,  however,  maintained. 
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13.  Tho  leading  event  of  tlio  year  has  been  the  meeting  at 
Ottawa  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Conference,  arranged  for  by 
tho  Hon.  ^Mackenzie  B.>\vell  during  his  visit  t(»  Australia.  On  the 
28tli  of  .lunc,  the  first  session  was  opened  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
with  addresses  of  welcome  by  His  Excellency,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson,  and  responses  by  the  delegates 
of  the  other  coloni'js,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  the  delegate  from 
the  Home  Government.  Besides  the  Imperial  delegate,  there  were 
representatives  from  the  Colonies  (jf  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Cape 
Colony.  The  Canadian  delegates  were  tho  Hon.  Mackenzie 
Bowell,  the  Hon.  Sir  Adolphe  Caronand  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell  was  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
ference. Its  sessions  closed  on  the  11th  of  July.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  urging  the  improvement  of  tho  steamship  service  to 
Australia,  and  the  importance  of  a  British  cable  connection  with 
the  South  Sea  Colonies,  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Canada. 
The  resolution,  however,  which  more  largely  attracted  the  public 
sympathy,  was  one  advocating,  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  a  customs  arrangement  which  would  favor  their  mutual 
trade.  In  a  word,  the  Conference  declared  itself  in  favor  of  a 
jyrcfcrentUd  tariff  for  the  Empire.  If  such  shall  not  be  found 
practicable  at  once,  this  resolution  is,  at  least,  the  expression,  by 
the  mor^t  influential  British  Colonies,  of  a  desire  for  the  federation 
of  the  Empire. 

Looking  back  over  Canada's  history,  we  see  the  five  well-marked 
paths  of  national  policy,  along  which  her  statesmen  of  all 
parties  have  walked  and  worked.     These  are  : 

1.  A  jealous  attention  to  the  subjects  and  methods  of  public 
education. 

2.  A  high  regard  for  public  honor. 

3.  The  strengthening  of  internal  relations  by  loyal  appeal  to  her 
constitution. 

4.  The  proper  assertion  of  her  rights  in  international  relations. 

5.  A  national  ambition  to  fill  worthily  the  important  place 
Canada  holds  in  the  circle  of  the  Empire. 
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1.  The  Enjrlish  Constitution. 

2.  The  (ireat  Chartir. 

3.  Primary  I'rinciples. 

4.  The  Dominion  Act. 

5.  Limited  Monarchy  in  Panada. 

6.  Duties  of  the  Gov'ernor-Oeneral. 

7.  Tiie  Senate. 


8.  The  Election  to  the  rommons. 

9.  The  House  of  Commons-  I'ro- 

cedurc. 

10.  Selection  of  the  Cabinet. 

11.  I'rivy  Council  in  Cinada. 

12.  The  influence  of  public  sentiment. 


1.  We  have  seen  that  previous  to  the  union  of  18G7,  each  prov- 
ince of  the  Dominion  had  its  system  of  government,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  whicli  it  had  acquired  after  a 
greater  or  less  struggle  by  petition  and  agitation,  Throughout  the 
several  stages  of  colonial  growth,  as  marked  by  these  ellbrts  after 
self-government,  and  by  the  Imperial  Acts  granted  in  response  to 
them,  there  was  a  constant  appeal  made  to  that  authority  called 
the  Engrlish  Constitution,  in  the  provisions  of  which,  the 
people  of  the  provinces  claimed  to  have  e([ual  rights,  Avith  their 
fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain.  And  not  only  by  means  of 
I)ctition,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  course  of  legislation,  we 
lind  reference  made  to  the  same  standard.  If  wo  pass  from 
Canadian  to  English  history,  and  follow  it  back  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years,  we  shall  find  this  same  authority  appealed  to  again 
and  again,  not  merely  as  a  guide  in  peaceful  law-making,  but  as 
the  only  basis  for  the  settlement  of  national  struggles  f;v;.'  more 
])rotracted  and  fierce,  than  any  that  have  ever  occurred  in  the 
colonies.  Fnjin  these  facts  it  would  seem,  that  at  some  time  in 
the  past,  there  had  l)een  an  agreement  l^etween  the  several  classes 
of  the  population  in  the  kingdom,  concerning  their  mutual  duties, 
rights,  and  privileges  in  their  government. 

2.  And  such  was  the  case,  for  as  far  back  as  1215,  when  King 
John  had  so  abused  his  power,  that  all  classes  of  the  people  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  we  find  that  the  lords,  bishops,  and  commons 
of  England  met  the  king  in  a  largo  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  near  London,  in  order  to  consider  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom. He  was  reminded  that  he  received  his  sovereignty  by  the 
assent  of  his  subjects  and  that  he  had  violated  his  oath,  taken 
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when  cr<»wno(l,  to  govcni  uciiordiiii,'  to  tho  laws.  }Ie  was  given 
tho  clinit'o  of  (h»ing  tho  right  or  of  h,i\  iiig  liis  sDVoreignty  given  to 
another.  The  result  was  a  parcliiiioiit  nf  mutual  agroeuunit,  signed 
))y  tho  King  (»n  tho  one  hand,  and  l»y  tho  leading  sidtjet-ts  on  tho 
other.  This  ]iarchnient,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  tho 
Groat  Charter,  has  been  subsoriliod  1 1  i)y  successive  Sovereigns. 
It  has  been  followed  ]»y  other  similar  covenants,  and  by  legislation, 
which  has  lia<l  tho  eflect  of  developing  and  conlirmiu''  its  trreat 
primary  principles,  and  extending  their  ipplication.  Tlieso 
I)rinciples  are  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  English  Constitution, 
and  may  be  brietiy  stated  as  follows  : 

^'3.  (1)  "Tho  government  of  the  country  by  an  hereditary 
"sovereign,  ruling  with  limited  ])oWv!rs,  and  bound  t(»sunnnon  and 
"consult  a  parliament  of  tho  whole  realm,  comprising  peers,  and 
''elective  representatives  of  the  commons. 

(2)  "That  without  the  sanctioji  of  Parliament,  no  tax  of  any 
"  kind  can  be  imposed,  and  no  law  can  bo  made,  repealed  or 
"altered. 

(3)  "  That  no  man  be  arbitrarily  finetl  or  imprisoned,  that  no 
"man's  property  or  liberties  be  impaired,  and  that  no  man  bo  in 
"any  way  punished,  except  after  a  lawful  trial. 

(4)  "Trial  by  jury. 

(5)  "  That  justice  shall  not  bo  sold  or  delayed.' 

From  the  above  facts  and  statements  wo  learn  :  (1)  that  the 
English  nation  has  always  preferred  an  hereditary  sovereign  as  its 
executive  head  ;  (2)  that  the  authority  of  the  monarch  has  been 
conferred  by  the  people,  and  (3)  that,  as  confirmed  by  history, 
these  two  facts  have  been  assented  to  by  sovereigns  and  parlia- 
ments for  centuries,  and  that  when  a  sovereign  has  violated  his 
oath,  the  nation  has  transferred  th';,t  authority  to  another,  but 
always  of  the  same  family. 

The  sovereign  po\ver  of  a  nation  is  two -fold.  It  is  a  leg^sla- 
tive  power,  and  makes  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is 
also  executive  in  its  nature  and  can  enforce  obedience  to  law. 
The  power  which  the  English  pe()i)le  confer  upon  their  Sovereign 
is  shared  by  them,  for  purposes  of  legislation.     The  parliament 

^m     I  11      I  ■  I  ■  1^  ..1-. ..  ■        ■  .    .--     ■  ..  ■-  - — — — —  ■     '  — 

^  Creasy  on  the  English  Constitution, 
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consintB  of  tho  Scjvoroign,  Lonls,  nuC.  Coinmoiis,  callud  tlio  three 
CHtatoH  of  the  re.ihn.  A  coiiiiuittuo  of  the  Coiiiinoiis  udviHos  the 
Sovereign  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  power  in  enforcing  the  hiws. 
(See  page  72.) 

4.  This  system  of  government,  which  is  called  a  limited 
Monarchy,  has  been  transferred  by  Great  Britain  to  Iiur  colo- 
nies, by  means  of  the  Special  Acts'**  of  Parliament  passed  for  that 
purj)08e. 

The  last  of  such  Special  Acts  was  that  of  1867,  the  "British 
North  America  Act,"  which,  out  of  the  several  separate  colonies, 
with  as  many  constitutions,  all  nearly  alike,  created  the  "  Do- 
minion of  Canada,"  and  gave  it  a  constitution  of  its  own.  The 
union  then  formed  has  been  called  a  federanijy  or  confederation ^ 
because  the  terms  of  a  constitution  which  joins  provinces  or  states 
together  for  certain  purposes,  and  leaves  them  independent  for 
others,  are  esteemed  to  have  all  the  force  of  the  terms  of  a  treaftj. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  leading  provisions  of  our  present 
system  of  government,  and  the  incidents  of  their  operation,  it  will 
be  useful  to  note  in  them  the  application  of  the  principles,  which 
marked  our  former  constitutions,  as  well  as  that  of  England. 

5.  The  Act  of  1807  affirms  the  princi|)le  of  the  limited  Monarchy, 
the  executive  power  of  and  over  Canada  being  vested  in  the  Queen. 
The  Parliament  of  Canada  consists  of  the  Queen,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Commons.  The  Queen  acts  through  her  representative,  the 
Governor-General,  who,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Dominion,  takes 
an  oath  to  exercise  the  Sovereign  authority  reposed  in  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Dominion,  and  ivith  the  advice  of  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council-in-Canada,  or  rather  that  p  )rtion  of  it 
which  at  the  time  may  have  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

6.  The  duties  of  the  Governor-General  to  be  thus  exercised,  are 
briefly  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governors  in  the  Provinces, 
and  their  removal  within  five  years,  upon  sufficient  cause. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  Judges  to  the  various  courts,  and  their 
removal  upon  the  address  of  Parliament. 

(3)  The  commuting  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice. 

*  See  pages  46,  48,  72,  77,  and  93. 
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(4)  Tho  moiuhors  of  tho  Suiwito  l)oin<Lj  apiKtintod  by  the  Crown, 
tho  (»()Von»or-(Ji!noml  must  Humiiinii  porHouH  duly  ((U.ililioil,  to  fill 
jiny  vivcancios  that  may  occur  in  that  Ixxly.  I  In  also  appoint  a  one 
of  their  nunibor  an  Speaker  of  tlu;  Senate,  and  may  remove  him. 

(5)  Ho  calls  together  the  House  of  Connuons,  and  may  diasolvo 
it  within  tho  five  years  for  which  it  had  been  elected. 

((»)  Although  by  the  constitution,  tho  Sovereign  is  one  of  tlio 
elements  of  Parliament,  the  Governor-<  General,  like  tlio  Sovereign 
ill  England,  takes  no  part  in  legishition.  but  in  tho  Sovereign's 
name  assents  to  bills  which  liave  passed  both  Houses.  He  may, 
however,  refuse  such  assent,  or  reserve  the  i»ills  in  <piestion  for 
the  Royal  consideration. 

(7)  He  may  disallow  Acts  of  a  Provincial  Legislature  within  one 
year  after  their  having  been  passed  in  the  I'rovince. 

7.  As  pointed  out  in  the  English  Constitution,  the  realm  is  said 
to  Consist  of  throe  estates,  the  Sovereign,  Lords,  and  Connuons. 
In  Canada  there  are  l»ut  two,  tho  S(»vereign,  and  the  C(»nuiions.  A 
pLice,  however,  has  been  made  in  our  Constitution  f(»r  an  I'pper 
House,  called  the  Sena>te,  which,  on  account  of  tho  position  it 
thus  h(dds,  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
England.  The  Senate  was  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  [trevent 
hasty  legislation,  and  t(j  preserve,  as  it  were,  tho  balance  of  tho 
Constitution.  Senators  must  hold  }»ro|>erty  to  tho  value  of  ^4,00() 
above  all  debts,  and  have  jjassed  tho  age  of  thirty  years.  They 
are  selected  on  account  of  their  standing  in  the  country,  ex[)erienco 
in  Parliament  or  other  public  atlairs.  The  number  of  Senators 
created  in  18r>7  was  seventy-two,  and  though  since  increased  by 
the  admissi<m  of  other  provinces,  that  nund)er  can  never  exceed 
eighty-two,  which  may  be  reached  if  Newfoundland  sh.ill  enter  tho 
Confederation.  Li  session,  fifteen  members  including  the  Sjieaker 
form  a  quonnti.  All  ([uestions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
the  Speaker  casting  his  vote,  in  every  instance,  with  the  others. 
If  the  number  of  votes  for  and  against  a  measure  are  etjual,  the 
measure  is  said  to  be  lost.  With  regard  to  legislation,  money- 
bills  are  the  only  ones  excepted  from  commencing  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  all  ])ills  should  pass  tho  Senate  before 
receiving'  the  assent  of  the  Governor-dleneral.  Legislation 
u[)on  any  measure  is  stopped  if  the  vote  of  the  Senate  is  against 
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the  measure,  although  it  may  have  jjassed  the  Commons.  In  this 
respect,  the  Senate  of  Canada  has  more  power  than  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  if  the  latter  "throws  out"  a  bill  of  the  English  Com- 
mons, the  Commons  may  recommend  the  Crown  to  create  as  many 
iicM^  lords,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  measure  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  Canadian  Commons  cannot  do  this,  the  number  of 
the  Senators  being  limited  by  the  Act  of  1867 

8.  Besides  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the  HOUSG  of 
Commons,  it  may  be  added  that  the  provinces  are  divided  into 
electoral  districts  or  ridings,  for  the  purpose  of  representation  in 
this  House.  Each  district  or  riding  declares  by  a  majority  of 
votes  its  selection  of  a  member.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  riding,  a  new  writ,  or  summons  must  be  issued  to 
the  riding  to  elect  another  member.  All  writs  of  election  are 
issued  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  and  are  directed  to 
the  Sheriff  or  Registrar  of  the  district,  or  other  person  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  who  conducts  the  electi'^>n,  and  who  must  make  a 
return  of  the  votes  cast  or  polled  if  more  than  one  candidate  is 
"running"  for  election.  If  there  is  only  one  he  is  declared 
elected  by  acclamation.  Candidates  must  be  subjects  of  the 
Grown,  r,re  not  required  to  have  a  property  (lualification,  and  must 
not  hold  any  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  or  contract 
in  the  gift  of  the  Government. 

9.  Each  parliament  is  elected  for  five  years,  and  holds  its  ses- 
sions everj'^  year  during  that  time,  unless  dissolved.  The  House 
elects  its  own  Speaker.  Twenty  members,  including  the  Speaker, 
constitute  a  quorum.  All  questions  coming  before  the  House  are 
deciderl  by  a  majoilty  of  the  votes  oi  it«  members,  the  Speaker 
voting  only  when  the  vote  of  the  House  is  a  "tie."  All  bills  may 
originate  here  ;  money-bills  must  do  ho.  The  great  power  of  the 
House  of  Conmums  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  possesses  the  control  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Cv)untry,  and  may  U[)on  occasion,  rtjfusa  the 
Supply  Bill,  which  is  necessary  for  the  cxjenses  of  government. 

10.  Every  subject  of  the  state  is  supposed  to  be  rej^resented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  that  important 
element  of  the  constitution — the  limiting  power.  There  are  always 
public  questions  before  the  couni;ry,  upoi)  M'^hich  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  variety  and  strength  of  oj^inion.    As  these  questions 
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form  tho  iasucs  ujion  v'hicli  elections  are  held,  the  result  of  tlio 
elections  gives  the  public  sentiment  of  tho  majority  of  the  electors 
in  the  country,  and  therefore  what  will  be  the  prevailing  sentiment 
in  the  Commons.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  it  is  important 
that  the  Crown,  that  is,  the  Governor-General,  should  know. 
Having  summoned  parliament,  he  calls  upon  that  member  of  the 
Commons  who  possesses  the  contidence  of  its  majority,  to  select 
others,  members  either  of  the  Commons  or  the  Senate,  who  with 
him  shall  become  advisers  of  the  Crown,  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  country.  If  the  member  of  Commons  thus  honored  accepts 
the  task,  and  is  successful  in  persuading  others  to  share  the 
responsibility  with  him,  he  becomes  the  Leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  called  the  Prlmie  Minister,  or  First  Minister. 
His  associates  in  the  Government  are  styled  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  State,  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Privy  Councillors.  Upon  assuming  office  they  must 
take  a  s])ecial  oath  as  to  their  new  duties.  Those  who  are  members 
of  tho  Commons,  must  present  themselves  as  early  as  possible 
before  their  ridings  for  re-election,  as  a  test  of  the  public  feeling 
regarding  their  acceptance  of  oflice.  The  Dominion  Cabinet 
consists  of  thirteen  members,  one  of  whom  becomes  President  of 
the  Privy  Council,  each  of  the  remaining  twelve  becoming  the 
head  ()f  some  one  of  the  departments,  into  which  the  work  of 
carrying  on  the  Government  is  divided,  namely,  tho  Departments 
of  Justice,  Finance,  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada, 
Militia  and  Defence,  Trade  and  Commerce  (includes  Customs), 
Inland  Revenue,  tho  Interior,  Public  Works,  Railways  and  Canals, 
Marine  antl  Fisheries,  and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

11.  The  Ministry  hold  office  so  long  as  they  continue  to  hold 
the  contidence  of  the  majority  in  the  Conmions.  Wlusn  that  fails 
them  they  are  obliged  to  resign,  and  the  Crown  repeats  its  former 
steps  in  order  to  supply  their  place.  The  members  of  a  late 
Ministry,  however,  remain  during  life,  under  the  obligation  of 
their  special  oath,  and  should  the  majority  in  the  Conunons  again 
support  them,  may  again  be  called  on  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
to  assume  the  adire  duties  of  government.  Out  of  office  they 
continue  to  be  Privy  Councillors.  The  term  Privy  Council-in- 
Canada,  then,  includes  all  those  who  va'^i  now,  or  have  been, 
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under  the  late  Act,  advisers  of  the  Crown  ;  while  the  terms 
Cabinet,  Ministry,  and  Administration  should  be  applied  only 
to  those  Privy  Councillors,  who  at  any  time  actually  fill  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  State. 

12.  Following  the  sentiment  which  supports  it  in  the  Commons, 
every  Cabinet  has  a  policy  or  method,  according  to  which  it 
proposes  to  conduct  the  Government  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  state,  and  upon  this  policy  it  bases  its  claim  to  continued 
support.  If  its  policy  is  not  supported,  the  Ministry  is  said  to  be 
defeated,  and  resigns  Its  members,  however,  generally  become 
the  leaders  of  the  minority  in  the  House,  and  watch  carefully 
the  policy  of  their  successors,  seeking,  if  possible,  to  turn  public 
sentiment  again  in  favor  of  their  own.  The  adherents  of  a  public 
j)olicy  acting  together  form  a  political  party,  while  the  statement, 
attack,  and  defence  of  a  policy  cons^jitutt  the  business  of  jyolitics. 
The  Crown  takes  no  part  in  the  strife  of  policy,  but  is  an  inter- 
ested spectator,  and  discovers  by  means  of  it  the  policy  which  has 
the  Riipport  of  the  country.  The  leader  in  the  Commons  of  the 
party  holding  this  policy,  is  that  momber  upon  whom  the  Crown 
must  call  to  select  its  responsible  advisers.  He  is  thus  the  double 
choice  of  the  country  and  the  Crown.  *"And  our  Constitution 
* '  does  not  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the  Crown  will  choose 
"anyone  not  the  choice  of  the  people.  The  Cabinet,  in  effect, 
"governs  the  people  ;  and  the  people  only  have  to  say  of  whom 
"the  Cabinet  is  to  be  composed.  It  is  their  loss  or  gain,  and  is 
"  their  choice  by  right.     The  Crown  approves  without  interfering." 


♦  See  *'  Manual  of  government  in  Canada,"  by  D.  A.  O'Sullivan,  M.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONSTITUTION   AND   OOVP^RNMENT — (Continued). 


1 .  The  Provinces  before  and  after  18G7.  6. 

2.  Present  Lejfislatures.  7. 

3.  Provincial  Ministry.  S. 

4.  Duties  of  Ministrj- in  Ontario.  9, 

5.  Municipal  Government.  10. 


Educational  fJovernincnt. 
Executive  i)0\verof  tlte(.'onstitution. 
Distri'  ited  to  administer  the  law. 
Courts  of  Justice. 
The  Chief  Magistrate. 


1.  By  the  Act  of  1867,  the  Imperial  Parliament  only  confirmed 
the  free  action  of  the  Provinces,  whose  relationship  thus  became 
changed.  Until  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Canadas, 
they  were  independent  of  one  another,  but  each  stood  in  a  like 
position  of  direct  relations  with  the  Hf  -  >  Grovernment.  Their 
governors  were  the  direct  representatives  of  the  Crown.  Their 
legislatures  also  considered  every  matter  pertaining  to  their 
respective  provinces  in  al!  their  relations.  Having  become  parts  of 
the  Deminion,  there  is  now  but  one  direct  representative  of  the 
Crown  for  them  all — the  Governor-General — who  appoints  their 
lieutenant-governors  and  may  remove  them.  Having  given  up  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament  extensive  powers  of  legislation  with 
reference  to  their  mutual  relations,  their  own  powers  of  legislation 
are  now  limited  to  certain  specified  subjects  relating  to  their 
internal  management.  Beyond  these  subjects  they  may  not  go, 
but  upon  them  the  Dominion  Parliament  may  not  trespass. 

2.  By  the  Act  of  1867,  all  laws  formerly  in  force  in  the  provinces 
were  continued,  and  each  province  retained  the  form  of  its  legisla- 
ture, and  method  of  .procedure  therein,  along  with  the  power  to 
modify  these  as  occasion  might  require.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
form  of  legislature  existing  in  some  provinces  to  consist  of  one 
House,  and  in  others  of  two  Houses.  In  Prince  Edward  Island 
the  members  of  the  second  House  or  Legislative  Council  are 
elected;  while  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  they 
are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governors.  The  numbers  of 
members  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  are  as  follows  : 
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Legislative         LeuiaJative 
Assemhlij.  I'uuncil. 

Prince  Edward  Island 33  13 

Nova  Scotia 37  17 

New  Brunswick 41  17 

Quebec 65  24 

Ontario 88 

Manitoba 20 

British  Columbia  25 

In  1891  and  '92  the  Legislative  Councils  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  were  abolished  by  Acts  of  their  own  Parlia- 
ments. 

3.  The  units  of  the  Legislature  in  each  province  are  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and  either  one  or  two  Houses,  as  just  mentioned, 
with  an  Executive  Council,  which  is  the  Ministry  of  the  Prov- 
ince, with  duties  and  methods  of  procedure,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Dominion  Cabinet.  It  must  have  a  policy  of  its  own,  and  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Its  members  are  the 
heads  of  Departments  in  the  work  of  provincial  government. 

4.  In  Ontario  the  Ministry  is  composed  of  six  members,  among 
whom  the  work  of  administration  is  at  present  divided  as  follows, 
the  duties  of  each  department  being  somewhat  suggested  by  the 
title  : 

(1)  The  At  torney-General  for  the  Province,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  legislative  work  of  the  Assembly.  His 
duties  resemble  largely  those  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  the 
Dominion  Cabinet. 

(2)  The  Provincial  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Provincial  Treasurer. 

(4)  The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

(5)  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works. 

(6)  The  Minister  of  Education. 

In  the  other  provinces  the  Department  of  Education  is  under 
the  supervision  of  officers  styled  Superintendents  of  Education. 

5.  By  legislation  under  both  their  former  and  present  constitu- 
tions, all  the  provinces  have  provided  for  the  government  of 
counties,  townships,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  by  themselves,  in 
many  matters  relating  only  to  the  inhabitants  within  their  limits. 
These  local  governments,  called  Municipalities,  or  Mimicipal 
Corporations,  are  regulated  in   the   extent  of  their  powers  by 
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statutes  of  their  provincial  le<,'islature8,  called  Municipal  Acts. 
Two  or  more  municipalities  may  be  united  to  form  a  joint  corpora- 
tion. The  form  of  government  is  a  i^  ^al  council,  elected  yearly 
by  the  votes  of  tlie  inliabitants.  In  cities  those  elected  are  styled 
aldermen  ;  in  all  others,  councillors.  The  executive  heads  of  the 
muiiicipalities  have  various  titles,  being  called  Mayors,  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  Reeves  in  townships  and  villages.  Both  Mayors 
and  Reeves  are  elected  directly  by  the  voters.  In  the  case  of 
counties,  the  council  in  each  is  made  up  of  the  reeves  and  deputy- 
reeves  of  the  townships  and  villages,  and  sometimes  towns,  within 
the  county  limits.  The  county  council,  at  its  first  meeting,  elects 
one  of  its  number  as  its  Warden  or  chief  officer. 

All  these  corporations  have  a  limited  power  of  legislation,  and 
measures  passed  by  them  are  called  By-laws. 

6.  For  the  promotion  of  the  Education  of  the  youth  of 
Canada,  there  has  grown  up  a  tJirec-fold  sy.sfem  of  schools. 
These  are,  first,  Primary  Schools,  which  include  both  Public 
and  Separate  Schools  ;  secondly,  Higrh,  Schools,  which  stand 
midway  between  the  Primary  Schools  and  Universities ;  and 
thirdly,  the  Universities,     These  all  exist  under  law. 

For  the  support  and  government  of  Primary  Schools, 
all  the  municipalities  of  the  provinces  are  divided  into  SChool 
sections,  with  the  exception  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  each 
of  which  is  a  section  in  itself.  These  sections  form  corporations 
in  themselves,  quite  distinct  from  all  others,  and  composed  of 
three  or  more  members  called  Trustees.  They  receive  their 
powers  and  are  guided  in  their  use  of  them,  by  provincial  statutes, 
called  School  Acts.  They  must  also  carry  out  the  special  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province.  They 
have  authority  as  to  the  expenses  of  education  within  their  limits, 
and  in  order  to  meet  such  expenses  must  either  directly,  or 
through  their  municipal  corporation,  levy  and  collect  the  necessary 
amount  from  tlie  ratepayers.  Their  enactments  are  called  Resolu- 
tions. The  school  sections  of  each  municipality,  or  of  a  collection 
of  municipalities,  form  a  district  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment inspection,  each  district  being  under  an  officer  called  an 
Inspector  of  Schools,  and  who,  being  properly  qualified,  is 
appointed  by  tlie   chief  municipal  council  of  the  district.     The 
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Inspector  is  guided  in  his  duties  by  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Again,  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Education,  a 
municipality,  or  collection  of  muniqipalities,  may  be  constituted  a 
District,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  Hig^h  Schools 
within  its  limits.  Afs  to  grovernment,  each  such  school  has  its 
own  Corporate  Board  of  Trustees,  whose  duties  are  defined  by 
statutes,  called  High  School  Acts.  These  schools  come  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  E'lucation,  which 
appoints  the  officers  for  their  inspection  (without  reference  to  the 
municipalities),  and  issues  regulations  as  to  their  equipment  and 
course  of  study. 

The  Universities,  which  form  the  third  class  of  schools,  have 
been  founded  by  the  munificence  of  individuals,  religious  denomin- 
ations, or  provincial  governments.  Each  university  forms  a 
corporate  body,  constituted  either  under  a  charter,  or  special 
statute,  which  defines  the  powers  of  the  corporation,  and  gives  it 
authority  to  teach,  and  confer  degrees,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
faculties  of  learning. 

7.  In  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  construction  of  government, 
necessary  to  law-making  or  legislation  under  our  Constitution,  we 
see  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  solely  responsible  for  the  laws, 
by  which  their  individual  and  public  duties  are  regulated,  from 
the  enactment  of  the  School  Board  to  the  Acts  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  All  laws  carry  with  them  certain  penalties  or  forfeit- 
nres,  to  be  inflicted  in  cases  where  the  laws  are  violated,  and 
which  are  presumed  to  equal  the  offence  against  the  law  in 
question.  Every  enactment,  moreover,  whether  by  law  or  statute, 
being  for  the  public  welfare,  carries  with  it  the  authority  for 
its  enforcement,  and  for  this  purpose  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Executive  power  in  the  Constitution.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  executive  power  is  part  of  the  power  bestowed  upon  the 
Sovereign!,  to  be  held  and  exercised  as  advised  by  the  people 
themselves,  through  the  Cabinet  or  Ministry. 

8.  In  order  that  this  executive  power  may  be  exercised  promptly, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  it  has  been  distributed  to  all  (lov- 
ernors  in  their  provinces,  Ministers  in  their  departments.  Wardens, 
Mayors,  Reeves,  and  many  others,  specially  appointed,  and  called 
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Justicos  of  the  Ponce.  All  theso  hfive  power,  according  to  the 
stitutos  guiding  them,  to  administer  the  laws,  that  is,  to  pro- 
claim them  and  see  that  they  are  obeyed,  or  the  penalty  enforced. 
In  this  capacity  these  officers  are  called  Magistrates. 

0.  But  there  havealwaysl)een  many  occasions  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  when  there  was  less  or  more  doubt  as  to  their  meaning 
and  application,  respecting  the  ''rights,  duties,  and  ])rivileges"  of 
the  people.  In  early  times  when  the  nation  was  on'y  a  tribe,  th  ; 
head  of  the  tril)e,  as  Chief  Mag^lstrate,  administered  the  laws. 
In  doing  so  he  not  only  made  them  known,  but  enforced  their 
observance,  and  explained  them  in  instances  of  doubt.  In  all  cases 
of  trial  he  was  the  sole  judg^e  between  the  people,  and  exercised 
this  power  before  the  fellow-subjects  of  the  accused.  And  such 
was  the  practice  after  the  tribe  became  a  nation,  the  king  author- 
izing others  to  assist  him  in  these  duties.  In  the  Cire.-it 
Charter  we  see  that  the  people  stipulated  for  a  "lawful  Irial," 
and  a  "trial  by  jury,"  that  is,  before  a  swijrn  number  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  This  early  practice  and  these  stipulations  were 
the  beginnings  of  that  wide  system  of  Courts  of  Justice,  which 
are  presided  over  by  judges  " learned  in  the  laws,"  and  which, 
throughout  the  year,  and  through  all  the  land,  decide  as  to  the 
law  between  man  and  man,  and  even  between  provinces  and  parlia- 
ments. These  judges  derive  their  authority  from  the  same  source 
{IS  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  courts  are  themselves  bound  by 
special  statutes,  as  to  how  they  shall  explain  the  laws  and  decide 
by  them. 

10.  There  are  many  courts  in  the  realm,  but  to-day  the  higfhest 
is  that  of  the  Queen,  advised  by  her  Privy  Council.  The  Sov- 
ereign is  still  the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  Sovereign  powur  is  not 
given  away,  it  is  only  shared  with  the  people  for  their  benetit,  and 
remains  in  its  efficiency  where  the  people  conferred  it  in  the 
Constitution,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  making  and  enforcing  the 
laws. 
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In  the  right-hand  cohnnn  all  the  vowels,  whether  long  or  .short, 
have  their  ordinary  English  sound,  except  in  tlie  case  of  en,  an, 
on  and  in.  These  are  called  nasal  sounds  in  French.  The  force 
of  an,  en  and  on  is  very  nearly  that  of  on  in  the  English  word 
wrou(f,  while  the  sound  of  in  resembles  that  of  en  in  the  English 
word  stren(jth.  These  nasal  sounds  will  bo  indicated  by  itdlks. 
t/in  French  has  the  sound  of  r;  in  azure,  and  may  be  represented 
by  zh.  The  syllables  of  Frencli  worda  must  receive  an  equa<l 
GtreSiS  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation.  As  this  causes  French 
words  to  sound  co  an  En\^lish  ear,  is  if  they  v-'ere  accented  upon 
the  last  syllable,  an  acceni:  mark  has  been  placed  over  the  hid 
s\(llahle  in  the  riglit  hand  column,  to  remind  English  pupils  to 
give  special  stress  to  that  syila])le.  By  doing  so,  and  pronovnicing 
the  other  syllables  lightly,  they  will  accjuirc  iiu)re  nearly  the  French 
sound.     Notice  that  Cohot  is  not  a  French  word. 


Aix-la-Chapel!e Aiks-lJl-sMpel'. 

An}>ers An-ihhy'. 

Belleau Bel-io'. 

Bi<,'ot Bee-go'. 

Boacherville Boo-shair-veel . 

Cabot Cab'-ot. 

Caen \ih-en. 

Cataraqui    Kft-ta-ril-kee'. 

Chaleurs Shal-h'ir'. 

Chaniplain Cha'ji-pli/i'. 

Chasteg   Sbast. 

Chateauguay Sha-tu-gay'. 

Chauvin Sho-vui'. 

D'Aillebout Day -boo'. 

D'Argerison    Dar-zhc?i-so»i'. 

D'A> i;u;four   Dfi-vO-goor'. 

De  Bcauliarno's    . .  Dc-bo-har-nwah'. 

De  CalHiireg   De-cfil-yfire'. 

De  la  Bane Do-la-bar'. 

Denonville Do-nou-veel'. 

Dieppe Dee-Op'. 

Gaiissoni6re   Ga-lis-son-yfire'. 

Ghent Ghent. 

Isle  St.  Jean Eel-sin-zhen. 

Jactiues  Cartitr  . .  ,Zht.k  Cart-ya'. 

Joliette Zh()l-yet'. 

Jonquiiire    Zho/ik-yare'. 

Lacolle La-rol'. 

Langevin Lan-zhC-viii'. 


Lanson .Lo-zon'. 

Letellier LO-tel-ya'. 

Lffvis Lev-ce'. 

Lepine    LO-peen'. 

Longueuil  Lo«-gay 

Maiaonneuve Hay -sou  nttv', 

Marcpiette  Market. 

Masson Mas-so/i 

Maurepas    More-pfi'. 

Mefcier M«5r-s<'t'-a'. 

Miquelon Mee-kel-on'. 

Montcahu    Mo/i-ko/t'. 

Montniagny   Mo>i-nian-yee' 

Monts  Hon. 

Papitieau P.l-pee-no'. 

Pierre Pce-are'. 

Pontgi'aA(5 Pou-grJi-vfi'. 

Quesno  Kane. 

Kol  ler  val Rob-er-\  al' 

Robitaille Rob-ee-taye'. 

Rouen Roo-^n. 

Rouille Iloo-ee-y.a'. 

Royal .  .  Rwaw-y.ir. 

Seignior SOn-yur'. 

Soissons Swaw-sou'. 

Vaudreuil   Vu-dra-ee'. 

Vciitadour V^u-ta-door'. 

Versailles    Ver-saye'. 
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Acts  and  Bills — 

Alien  liiU  . . . . . . .  •  1 1  •  • . . . . . . .  t  < .  1 1 1 1  •  1 1 1 1 » 1 1 1 1 40,  00,  125 

British  North  America  Act.  .87,  9M-!)5,  104,  108,  112,  142-148 

Canada  Temperance  Act  (Scott  Act)  HI 

Canada  Trade  Act (JH 

Clergy  Reserves  Act  8  J 

C(m3titutional  Act    40-48,  71,  72 

Jesuits'  Estates  Bill  .38,  40,  122,  12.'{ 

Manitoba  Acts 1»7 

Militia  Act 50,  83 

Municipal  Act 78 

Municipal  Loan  Fund  Act 81 ,  09 

Quebec  Act 30,  43,  47 

Rebellion  Losses'  Bill     80 

Rupert's  Land  Act    00,  114 

School  Acts— Common 54,  07,  70,  00,  91,  101,  112,  140 

Manitoba   125,  140 

New  Brunswick l^^O 

North- West  Territories 131,  140 

Seigniorial  Tenure  Act   82 

Union  Act,  1840   77,  78 

Arbitrations — 

Atlantic  Fisheries 102 

Behring  Sea  Sealing 135-137 

San  Juan 08 


..-/ 


Banks , . . . 
Battles — 


05,  68,  70,  05 


Batoche 117 

Cliateauguay 01 

Chippewa 02 

Chrysler's  Farm 61 

Cut  Knife  Creek 117 

Detroit 50 
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Battles — {Conthwcd) — 

Fish  Creek 117 

Fort  Erie (j:5,  8(> 

Fort  George 58 

Lacolle  Mill    02 

Lexington   41 

Louisbourg M7,  !)() 

Lundy's  Lane  (J.'J 

Moraviantown (iO 

New  Orleans (i,'{ 

Oswego ()2 

Plains  of  Abraham  (Quebec) \Vt 

Queenston  Heights 57 

Ridgeway 81} 

Stony  Creek 5i> 

Washington (>,'{ 

Windmill 7(i 

York 58 

Yorktown 41 

Canals (58,  00,  80,  82,  1.".0,  140 

Census 25,  26,  33,  40,  47,  71,  85,  95,  lOG,  130 

Cities — 

Detroit 33,  38,  50 

Fredericton 00,  11(5 

Halifax 36,  90,  101,  102 

Kingston 30,  53,  58,  00,  62,  76,  78 

London 53,  76 

Montreal 27,  32,  34,  38,  41,  50,  00,  05,  74,  80,  132 

New  Westminster 93 

Ottawa 60,  83,  84,  87 

Quebec 24,  26,  32,  33,  37,  38,  41,  48,  49,  79,  80,  81 

Regina 116,  117 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 30,  130,  140,  95 

St.  John,  N.B 91,  101,  102 

St.  John's,  Nfld. 84,  89 

Toronto  (York) 36,  53,  58,  70,  75,  87 

Vancouver 129 

Victoria 93 

Winnipeg , 34,  92,  97,  117 

Companies  (Trading  Monopolies) — 

Hudson  Bay 92,  96 

Merchants 22,  25 

North-West ._ 92 

One  Hundred  Associates 25,  28,  29 
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CONHTITUTION    AND   GoVKRN.VIKNT 141,   148 

Confedorutiou 74,  8u,  87,  t»3 

Crown  Colony 29,  38,  47 

French  Rule 21,  38,  44,  45,  89,  92 

Lof?islativo  Union 74,  77,  H4 

Military  Rulo 38,  39,  47 

Municipal  (Jovernnient 78,  149 

Trovincos  (in  the  Dominion) !>5,  107,  108,  119,  148 

Rosponsiblo  (iovenunont 47,  48,  72,  73,  80,  81, 

89,  90,  91,  93,  143,  148 
Schools  (place  in  Constitution) 149,  150 

Customs  Duties  (.,«;  Taritts) 40,  40,  53,  08,  72,  78,  80,  90, 

1>5,   102,    121,  125,   133,   139 

Discoverers  and  Explorers — 

Cabot 20 

Cartior 20,  21 

Champlain 23-2(J 

Columbus 19 

Cook 8<),  9.3 

Drake,  Frobisher,  CJilbert 22 

Hudson 92 

Joliotte  and  Marquette 30 

La  Salle 30 

Mackenzie 93 

Education 29,  34,  49,  54,  05.  07,  09,  78,  79,  81,  83,  90,  91, 

95,  100,  101,  107,  112,  125,  131,  140,  149,  150 

Fenians 80,  97,  99 

Fisheries 20,  22,  20,  38,  82,  90,  98,  102,  119,  122,  135 

Fur  Trade 22,  29,  34,  92 

Generals  (and  officers  commanding) — 

(The  French  Governors  of  Canada  were  all  active  Generals.) 

Amherst 37,  38,  91,  122 

Barclay 00 

Braddock 3'> 

Brock    54,  5(5,  57 

Colborne 74,  70 

Denison 1 14 

De  Salaberry 57,  <>1 

Drummond   01,  02,  63,  04 

Kirke , 20,  88,  80 

Macdonell,  Col 57 
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Gkn^MIL^ln,   KTC.~(CiHillniie(l)  — 

(lonoU,  M.ijor 58 

[cNab 75 

Idlofcon J 17,  UH,  125 

[oiitcalin ,'{7 

[Montgomory 41 

~  Torrisoii   (51 

Uirray 37,  38,  30 

Dttor 117 

fPorry (50 

(Phipps 32,  90 

Prevoat 54,  58,  03,  (»4 

Proctor   57,  60 

Riall 01,  62,  63 

leafFo   57 

)rooko 63,  65 

Strange    117 

Tecumseh   56,  60 

l^incent 53,  61 

[olfdP: 37 

)l8eley  ;97,  114 

eo  . . . . , , "'.i'^' •  •  • 50 

Immigration  . . '. 2:3;  26,  30,  36,  42,  51,  65,  66,   ^ 

,-— ---^        80;' 00,  01,  118,  120,  131 

Indians 777. ...  .20,  24,  27,  327-38,  50,  60,  101,  IIC,  117 

Parliaments 47,  48,  52,  72,  77,  80,  82,  87,  00, 

V  107,  108,  110,  118,  130,  143-140 

Provinces  and  Territories —  * 

British  Columbia 03,  .07,  108,  110,  120,  121,  130,  131 

Keewatin 34,  02,  101      \ 

Manitoba 02,  07,  101,  107,  114,  110,  l!>5,  130,  131,  130 

New  Brunswick 22,  20,  42,  47,  03,  73,  00, 

03,  101,  105,  110,  130 

Newfoundland 20,  21,  22,  88 

Nova  Scotia 22,  23,  20,  33,  35,  42,  47,  63. 

73,  8'),  03,   101,  110,  130,  132 

North-West   OJ,  107,  124,  131,  130' 

Ontario 42,  40,  51,  03,  00,  101,  107,  112,  120  \^^ 

Prince  Edward  Island    01,  100 

Quebec 48,  03,  101,  107,  110,  112,  118, 

110,  121-124,  12^,  130,  131 

Railways ".  .V .,•  -^^^  ^1'  ^7,  05,  07,  100-105, 
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Ro<l  River  . 

North- West. 


Skiontors 


8LAVKIIY.  .  .  . 

Steamboats 


Tahiffh  (Lo;,'i.slatioti) 9.'.,  102,  lO.;,  K^,  l(»7,  121,125. 

120,  133,  134,  1371139 
Tkntrks  (of  Land)  — 

Fuiulal    '.  .45 

Freehold 4r. 

Leasehold 91 

Seigniorial 45,  82 

Trkatiks— 

•^  Aix-la-Chapello .IV.,  91     -  f^^^ 

Ashburton 79,  IH     -  /S>Z, 

-*-Hireda ;.  .89  **  'vn 

'^France  (Treaty  witli)   ., ]^i'  141  ^  '       ' 

(Jhent , 03  «  fS^Y- 

Indian .v.N. 33,  101,  110  _i^  ,  ^ 

i^aris [T 38  -►  '  '  ^3 

reciprocity j^ 82,  87   90,  120  ^  |c  /_- 

Rysrrick : i..^ 33,  88  ;?•  /?  ^  > 

St.  Germain-en-Layo -  .  V 20,  89,  92  ^  t^^'? 

^^^"-'■^  \^ 33-  \Z^^ 


''lJV-i}rfmTi0k- 4*1  .=;  .(j  j 

Washington 98,  102,  119,  122  - 1^5 

-                °  ~    ^C 

United  Emi>ire  Loyalists 40,  42,  51,  90,  01  *' 

United  Statks 27,  40,  41,  55-03,  70,  75,  79,  85,  80,  90,  OsA^-C  y  ".J 

101,  11.3,  110,  J 19,  122,  125,  120,  1.30,  1.33,  135    ^    ^^  | 

Veto  Powkr 100,  104,  lOS,  124,  125,  134,  143 
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